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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AND 
THE UNITY OF THE HUMAN RACE. 
Art the.opening of the Great Exhibition there were 
present persons from every quarter of the globe. 
Many, indeed, were the diversities of colour and of 
features, of costume and of language. If the repre- 
sentatives of the various nations could have been all 
heard to speak, it would have seemed like Babel come 
back again. No one who was privileged to be present 
on that great occasion can fail to have been struck 
with the external differences of those who assembled 
in the magnificent structure. A phenomenon so re- 
markable is seldom to be witnessed among us, and it 
should not pass unnoticed and unimproved. <A casual 
observer might have been tempted to dwell upon the 
outward divergences. He might fix his attention 
upon the different shades of complexion, the dissimilar 
hair and features, or the varied array of those who 
came thither. He might, perhaps, have imagined, if 
he did not hear, the many variations of their tone and 
accent, and the many dialects which they could speak. 
Their height, their make, the configuration of their 
heads, and their peculiar customs might have all been 
taken into account. Nor should we blame the man 
who paid attention to such matters, for they are 
curious, instructive, and important. We should only 
regret if observation went no further. It is our in- 
teation to carry it further, and to look at some of the 
resemblances which existed between those who wit- 
nessed the ceremony, and which are suggested by the 
Exhibition itself. Amid all the differences we think 
we shall find similarities so marked as to furnish a 
striking commentary upon St. Paul’s declaration that 
“ God hath made of one blood all nations of men, to 

dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

It may be well to recollect that even those who call 
in question the Biblical doctrine of the common de- 
rivation of all men from Adam, usually admit that 
all may have sprung from a very few sources. ‘Those 
who consider the different formation of the skull, 
varieties of complexion, and other physical features, 
eonfess that important variations are not many in 
number. Those who investigate the structure and 
relations of language, also, are willing to clasify men 
under a few general heads: three is the common 
number. Those, again, who inquire into the mental 
peculiarities of nations, as exhibited in social and re- 
ligious customs, works of art, inventive genius, and 
the like, are of a similar opinion. The main difficulty 
in every case is to explain how diversities of physical 
conformation, language, and usages can be referred 
to one common origin on scientific grounds. The 
Bible gives a reasonable and true account of this, or, 
at least, it gives us such indications that we can have 
no doubt. History and observation also shows how 
changes actually have taken place, and are taking 
place among men, so thai, in ali the respects named, 
they alter even now. That language changes is 
denied by none; and all own that human customs 


and institutions perpetually vary in most countries. 
Very few nations have become so stereotyped as the 
Chinese and the Arabians ; although we might expect 
that where mind is comparatively dormant, as among 
various savage tribes, very few changes of any sort 
would take place. 

But leaving these matters, which we have not now 
to discuss, we proceed to show that amid all the 
external differences which were visible at the opening 
of the International Exhibition, there was substan- 
tial unity. And, first, it is apparent that all who 
took part in it were men. ‘They were not different 
races of animals, like tigers and lions, elephants and 
horses; but men. They were not even like different 
species of the same race. Something more noble, 
enduring, and tangible brought them together than 
might bring together an assemblage of hawks, 
parrots, or monkeys. They hada common sympathy, 
which made them feel that they were all men. The 
Englishman and the Tartar, the Jew and the 
Japanese, the Negro and the Indian, had hearts 
which beat responsive to each other. Much as they 
might have been unlike in other respects, in this they 
were one, bound by a bond of unity and brotherhood 
none the less strong because unseen. Again, they all 
alike felt the same interest in what was going on. 
If the Briton’s heart beat high with pride and exulia- 
tion when he saw the triumphs of his enterprise and 
skill, so did the heart of the Chinaman and the 
Russian, the Turk and the Hindoo. They looked 
with equal satisfaction upon their handiwork, and 
upon the productions of their respective climates. It 
would have been very hard to detect any great 
difference between them in this respect. Here at 
least they were one. Neither can we suppose there 
was much diiference in their feelings of curiosity. 
If there was a difference, it is only that which we see 
every day between the more educated and the less 
educated. And the same was the case with regard 
to their pleasure and surprise. The European was 
gratified and astonished at what he saw and heard, 
and so were the Asiatic, the American, and the 
African. Here, again, there was no difference but in 
degree—a difference which could be wholly explained 
on the score of education and previous acquaintance. 
Both these must be taken into account. An ordinary 
Englishman would not wonder at a log of sandal 
wood of really gigantic size, because unacquainted 
with the common magnitude of the tree; whereas 
persons accustomed to such things would feel aston- 
ished. And there are many things which education 
alone, yea, a particular kind of education, can enable 
men to appreciate. But making all allowances, it is 
a fact beyond denial, that all of all the nations repre- 
sented at the opening of the Exhibition had the same 
feelings of curiosity, gratification, and surprise. 
Take a horse into the building, and he will know 
none of these emotions, because he is a horse ; but take 
a man there—no matter where he came from between 
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England and Andaman—and he will be curious, 
pleased,’ and astonished, bétause he “is a man. In 
their sympathies with each other then, and in the 
emotions with which they gazed upon that gorgeous 
spectacle, all these nations furnish us with an argu- 
ment for the unity of human nature and of our 
race. . 

Like inferences might be drawn from other con- 
siderations. © They’ all felt it to be an honour to be 
there, they all adorned themselves in their gayest 
robes to be there, they were all willing to expend 
money to be there, and they all looked forward with 
anxiety tothe day. In their anticipations and pre- 
parations, in their actual experience on the occasion, 
and in their reminiscences of the event, there are 
résemblances so numerous and striking that we cannot 
help saying, ‘‘Truly, God hath made’of one blood all 
nations of men, to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 
These living ties which unite them, these living prin- 
ciples which yoke them together, are more than the 
several hues of their complexion, their difference of 
feature and of figure, their national customs and 
speech. Their true ‘unity is in heart and soul ,' in 
their higher, nobler, human nature. Here, at least, 
the argument is complete, the cbain unbroken. 
Their brightening eyes, their radiant smiles, their 
impassioned gestures, and their varied words of one 
meaning, all proclaimed them men and brethren—all 
pleaded for the truth that we all have one Father, and 
arte inembers Of one faniily. ‘ 

But there is no reason why we should stop here ; 
we may take a survey of the contents of this vast 
repository, and see whether it also does not bear 
witness to the inspired record. We affirm the unity 
of human nature and of the human race. Some 
men deny these things, and plead thé differences they 
find among men. It is ‘but fair that we ‘should 
appeal to their resemblances. All men have the use 
of speech and walk erect, have some sort of religion, 
and laugh and weep, love and hate, and so forth, 
They could not do more if they were all of one family. 
But we look around us here, and we infer, at once, 
that all men have reason to understand, and an inven- 
tive faculty to discover, what is useful, precious, and 
rare. ‘Mere brutes know what to eat, drink, and 
avoid, often better than man himself. Some of them 
show great skill and perseverance in their endeavours 
to provide for the wants of themselves and their 
young. But no brute will clothe himself if he is 
cold, ‘or light a fire, or cook his food. In all that 
pertains to the comforts and luxuries of life, there is 
an immense distance between the lowést savage and 
the highest of the brutes. Brutes are invariably 
destitute of thoze moral sentiments which charac- 
terise all men.” They have no religion, they have ro 
laws, but those of their nature; they have no coti- 
science, no idéa of personal ‘property ; they ‘do not 
pity the distressed, clothe the naked, feed the hungry, 
or practise the rites of hospitality. Im these things 
men are alike in kind, if not in degree, as ina 
thousand other matters. These resemblances prove 
tliem to be men of like passions with us, and with 
pd another. "The ptoofs of the fact “are innhmer- 
ab! $ S| , : ‘ ‘ ” 

We have said that all men have reason to under- 
stand, and an inventive faculty to discover, what is 
useful, precious, and rare ; and we find the eyidence of 
it in this Exhibition. The fact supplies an argument 
for the ‘unity of our race, These things are expres- 








sions of mind, and show that in its nature and 
actings it is one all the world over. Human inven- 
tions aré not ‘to be viewed in thesame light as animal 
instincts. In the one case there is thought, contiiv- 
ance, and will ; and in the other, neither foresight nor 
liberty. Birds of one species all build their nests 
alike, no matter where they are found; they never 
introduce improvements nor imitate others. The song 
thrush lines ‘its test with clay, and never dreams of 
copying the example of the blackbird, which covers 
the clay with a coating of dried grass; still less does 
it go in search of wool, hair, and feathers, like some 
of its neighbours. One stern, unvarying law regu- 
lates their movements in all that concerns their life. 
With man it is not so. He is a free agent, and 
although influenced by ‘the example of others, he dis- 
plays such flexibility of mind, and such fertility in 
expedients, that he may be called a law unto himself. 
Let us not hesitate to make the utmost of the diver- 
sities to which we refer. ‘The greater the diversity, 
the greater the unity. The a eraty proves the 
unity. “Human ingeroity devises everywhere that 
which shall serve Dini purposes, according io the 
materials'at hand, and ‘the ¢itctmstances of the man. 
There are certain wants whith are common to all 
men, as clothing, fire, and home. Somehow or other 
men have found out how to supply these wants. The 
Esquimaux requires warm clothing, and he has 
discovered the means of providing it. The in- 
habitant of the torrid zone’ really ‘requires little or 
no clothing for warmth, and he'lias acted accordingly, 
Matting, cotton, linen, silk, woollen, furs, and skins 
are all used for garments, but they all alike reveal 
the actings of the same order of poibd. The means of 
taking fish, birds, and beasts for food is endlessly 
diversified ; but there is scarcely a nation which has 
not hooks and nets for fish, which does not shoot 
birds, and which cannot capture wild animals. So is it 
with regard to culinary utensils. All nationshave them, 
and there are resemblances among them as striking 
asthe differences. Where metalsare found, most men 
are acquainted with their use, and the mode of work- 
ing them. Weapons of war are, unhappily, universal, 
and reveal not only a cOninion intellect, but a common 
depravity. Ornaments for the n are also every- 
where worn by man, and by man alone. Itiscurious 
to observe how nations absolutely separated from all 
inte roowrae | with Bey! other have invented the sine 
things." The r, printing, and gunpowder 
in China éfore we tindl dnd when re aid’ not | know 
of such a country. 

Thus we might 
thousand objects in 


on, but it is needless, <A 
Exhibition will show that, in 
one way or other, men widely separated and different 
have been ingenious enough to invent ns things 
which they réquired for use and ornament. Minor 
details ‘need not trouble us. Theman who constructs 
a canoe of bark shows that he has the same kind of 
intellect as the man who built the Great Eastern. 
He igs only on the level of our ancestors, who made 
their little coracles or osier boats coyered with skins, 
and is no more of a different race from us than we 
aré from dur foref:ihers. In ‘the ‘rude, simple, uh- 
wieldy, or imperfect contrivances of other nations, 
we haveno proof of differences of race. These things 
merély reveal differences of civilisation. Educate, 
cultivate, and, above all, evangelisg the savage mind, 
gpd it will work as vigorously and as well as ours. 
Step by step, se nations will adyance, till they ap- 
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proach our own level. There are all the germs of 

tness in them, and although adverse ‘circum- 
gtandes and ignorance of God have plunged thein into 
déep moral, intellectual, social, and religious ‘debase- 
ment, they have not lost their title to manhood: “By 
God's blessing they may be raised as we have been 
raised; and we tegatd’ thése varied’ productions of 
their skill; however grotesque and strange, as the 





their blood. This touching custom of the Jew is not 
of modern origin. Benjaiin of Tudela mentions it, 
as apparently connected with the same spot, in the 
twelfth’ century; and very ptobably the custom has 
come down from still earlier ages. After the capture 
of’ Jerusalem under Adritn, the Jews were excluded 
from the city ; and it was not till the age of Con- 
stantine that they were permitted to approach so as 


tokens of their brotherhood with ourselves. Other | to behold Jerusalem from the neighbouring hills. 
lessons are taught us by the Great Exhibition, but At length they were allowed to enter the city once a 


this is one which, before all others, we would learn 
from’ it—it illustrates and confirms the Divine de- 
claration that “God hath made of one blood all 
nations of mén to dwell ofall’ the face of the earth.” 








FOQTSTEPS OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
THE WAILING PLACE AT JERUSALEM. 
“Tur Jews’ Wailing Place,” says Dr. Stewart, “is a 
narrow court or passage adjoining the western wall of 
the Haram, which has been lately paved by & Jew 
for the benefit of his brethren, and is one of the wiost 
interesting places in the city: No one can look ‘at 
the immenst’ blocks of stone in that* wall without 
being convinced that he has’ before him, in“ its 
otiginal state, a portion of the ‘I\snple inclosure. 
amet It is from thirty to forty feet it height, 
built with large stones, somé of which are ‘nearly 

twenty feet in length.’ The Jews’ have’ pure’ 
from the Government the privilege of resorting to 
this’ place ; ‘and’ on every Friday many of “both sexes 
are to be seen sitting iu the cours, reading the Scrip- 
tures or their prayer-books, and ‘weeping over the 
ruin of their temple and tation. “Some of them’ rock 
their bodies about, ratéiling over their prayers at the 
same time with a tremendous rapidity. Others go'up 
to the wall, and putting their mouths to the openings 
between’ the stonés, pray im that attitade, use 
they ‘imagine that their prayers are niote sure to 
reach Jéhovah’s “car when breathed through the 
foundation walls of what was ‘ora’ his’ holy and 
beautiful house. It is a most! tonching sight’ to see 
these mourners weeping over the fallen Jerosalem. 
Alas! the veil is on their hearts still’; they ‘toutn 
not for Him whom they have pierced.” a 
The account which’ Dr. Robinson gives: of this 
spot’ is as follows :—‘tI went with Mr. ‘Lanneau ‘to 
e place where the Jews are permitted to purck 
the right of approaching the site of their Temple, and 
of praying and wailing over its ruins and the down- 
fa of their nation. The spot is ‘on the western 
exterior of the area of the great mosque, consider- 
ably south of the middle, and is approachedonly by 
a narrow, crooked lane, which there terminates at 
the wall in a very small open plate.” The lower 
part of the wall is here com of the same kind of 
ancient ‘stoney which we ‘lad before seen on the 
eastern side. © Two old men, Jews, sat there upon 
the ‘ground; reading together in a book of Hebrew 
prayers. “On Fridays they assemble here in greater 
numbers. “It is the nearést point in which they can 
venture to approach their anciént ‘Temple; and, for- 
tunately for them, it is sheltered from observation! by 
the narrowness of the lane ‘and the dead” Walls 
around, Here, bowed in the dust, they may at léast 
weep undisturbed over the fallen gloty of their race, 
and: bedew with their tears thé’ soil which so man 
thousands of ‘their forefathers once moistened ‘wi 





year, on the day on wiiich it was taken by Titus, in 
order to wail over the ruins of the Templé. But 
this privilege they wére obliged to purchase of the 
Roman soldiers.” 

Jerome, 1460 years ago, records the fact that the 
Jews purchased the ‘privilege of weeping over the 
ruins of the city and Temple. The Scottish deputa- 
tion who visited the wailing place in 1839 say, ‘“ The 
Jew who was our guide, on approaching the many 
stones, took off his shoes, and kissed the wall.” 
Speaking of the large stones, they tell us “some of 
them are worn smooth with the tears and kisses of the 
men of Israel.” ‘They saw there a young Jew sitting 
on the ground, reading his prayer-book, which was 
open before him. He happened to be reading the 
22nd Psaln; and they took occasion, from the 16th 
verse, to tell him of Immanuel, who died ‘for the 
remission of sins. 

*“ According” to Mr. Bartlett, the wailing place 
extends along the wall of the Haram ‘a distance of 
120 feet. “All writers agree that the wall is part of 
the ancient wall of the’Temple. We’ understand 
that His’ Royal Highnéss the Prince of Wales visited 
the wailing place on the occasion ‘of his recent visit 
to Jerusalem. He was received by the Sephardi 
chief rabbi, dressed in his robes of state ; and there, 
in front'of thé’ ancient stones, the rabbi and ‘his 
brethren chanted a Hebrew’ bénédiction. ‘The scene, 
as described in the Jewish Chronicle, was very 
rémarkable. The Prince ‘entered freely into con- 
versation with the chief rabbi, of whom he inquired 
if he believed the niaksive'wall by which they stood to 
be ‘a ‘portion of the great’ master-work of King 
Solomon. ‘The chief*rabbi’s explanatory remarks, in 
answering this question i the affirmative, evidently 
impressed the Prince} for hé ‘raised the ‘covering 
from his head in token of the sincere veneration 
which ‘he félt for the sacréednéss of the spot. And 


uurchase | who can tell what associations of thbught crowded on 


him at that moment? for “he immediately re Give 
the chief rabbi to offer up a prayer ie his ‘ Mother, 
the Quéen of England!’ ‘The’ chief rabbi ‘then 
prayed aloud in ‘the Hebrew forthe health of 
*Queen Victoria,” and with great fervency, that she 
might long continue ‘to reign, and with wisdom like 
that of Solomon. “At the conclusion ‘all the deputa- 
tion (consisting of Jews) ejaculated, ‘ Amen, amen !’ 
The prayer being interpreted to the Prince, he was 
greatly ‘moved; and even more so when the chief 
rabbi followed this prayer with an invocation to the 
King of ‘kings that the soul of the’ late Prince 
Cieat might rest in peace in the realms of eternal 

Ss. ’ eraser yp 

The emotion of the Prince, when his beloyed and 
revered parent was prayed for, was but natural; yet 
we cannot but lament to find the Jews indulging in 
the unscriptural habit of praying for the dead. 
Tay, the Apostle says, ‘The veil is upon theiz 

earts , ' 
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HAPPY CHRISTIANS. 

Mr. NicHo zs, in spite of his wealth, is far from happy. 
It is very likely you may wish to know the reason 
why, and to ask what can make people happy. By 
way of answer to your inquiries I shall tell you about 
two persons whom I have known, and who were truly 
happy. “Their circumstances, it is admitted, were 
not the most promising : oneof them, Miss Williams, 
was an aged woman without relatives and with small 
means; and the other, Mr. Garden, was also without 
friends, and a very helpless creature. Neither of 
them had more than the necessaries of life. 

Yet I may call them rich, rich in the true sense of 
the word; for without speaking of the treasures of 
faith and a good conscience, they always had all they 
needed—all they wished for, Had they been million- 
aires they could have had no more. It is true that 
their wants and wishes were very limited, but this is 
a proof that they were wise, and a reason why they 
were happy. 

Let me add, that although I speak of these two 
together, it is only because they were so much alike 
in wisdom, piety, and happiness, for they did not 
live in the same village, nor at the same time. When 
I became acquainted with Miss Williams, Mr. Garden 
was no longer in this world. 

Miss Williams had lived in the city, but she was 
left alone, and at the death of her parents, came 
into the possession of about twenty pounds a year. 
In order to eke out this small sum, she retired 
to a village, where she lodged with an excellent 
countryman, dined at his table, and was regarded as 
one of the family. She had one little room in the 
house which she called her own; it was not well 
lighted, and was rather cold in winter, but it was 
always very tidy, and whenever possible a bouquet of 
wild flowers adorned the homely table, and fresh 
violets stood in the window. 

At one period of her life, Miss Williams had been 
a governess, an houourable position, but not without 
its dangers and drawbacks, because it may lead to 
habits which it may afterwards be difficult to indulge, 
and also to forget. To those who have been long ac- 
customed to plenty, and the conveniences of a large 
house, the refined enjoyments of luxury, and the 
attractions of good society, it is not easy to go back 
cheerfully to the om ad habits of infancy, especially 
when they have to live, like Miss Williams, upon 
twenty pounds a year. She, however, had foreseen 
all this, For fifteen years she had resided in the 
wealthy family of General Ross, but all that time she 
had cultivated those moderate and inexpensive tastes 
which adorn the true Christian. Hence it came to 

that when she had to fall back upon her little 
income, she had to make very little change in her 
mode of living. 

Earnest and sincere in her religious principles, she 
loved all the world, she loved and trusted in God, 
and was very little troubled about worldly matters. 
She would say, “ Christ has said that we are to seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and 
all other things shall be added to us. I sought this 
kingdom in my youth; my Bible led me into it, and 
in it I have lived, Christ is all and in all to me, and 
I may therefore well be happy.” 

Not that she was indifferent to the innocent plea- 
sures of country life. She loved a walk by the river 
side, or in the park near the castle. She enjoyed the 
bright sun, the lovely flowers, and the delicious pros- 





pect. Her little circle of choice friends afforded her 
delight. She liked to visit those who might profit by 
consoling words, words of tenderness and truth, for 
she wished to recommend her religion, and to do 
good to the souls of her neighbours. To tell the truth, 
she seldom allowed an opportunity for usefulness to 
escape. Quiet, loving, and unassuming, she was 
well known in the village as one who studied the 
welfare of all, 

The old church stands on a hill at a little distance 
from the village, and unless compelled by sickness, 
my friend was never absent when it was open. After 
service, she would join some of thereturning villagers, 
and talk with them about what they had heard. To 
her credit, it must be said that she was not a critical 
hearer, and that in her remarks she sought uniformly 
to fix attention upon the edifying features of the 
sermon. Very seldom would an unkind word about 
the minister be ventured upon in her presence. 

Miss Williams was a favourite with the children, 
and they would always come round her when she 
made her appearance. She had kind words, and little 
books and other trifles for them, and so they loved 
her. She was old, and slow in her movements; she 
dressed in rather an antiquestyle, and usually carried 
a large umbrella, but no one ever thought of ridi- 
culing her. Her smiles, her words, her little gifts, 
and her well known character commanded even the 
ee of the children in the street. 

ides her occasional, or rather habitual generosity, 
she set apart one day in the year for a special gift to 
the poor. This was the Monday before Easter, and 
then, as often as the time came round, she deposited 
in her pastor’s hands a fixed sum which some might 
think but small, and yet it was as much as she could 
contrive to spare from her limited income during the 


ear. 

She loved her Bible, and found comfort and strength 
as well as instruction in its venerated pages. Prayer 
was to her a pleasure and a delight. Her faith in 
Christ was simple and confiding; she looked to his 
precious blood alone as the ground of her hope, and 
she acknowledged with gratitude that all she knew of 
the power of religion was due to grace Divine, a 
subject of which she loved to speak. 

Thus lived Miss Williams, and she was enabled to 
reserve her serenity and happiness to the last. 
When age and sickness brought her low, her living 

and loving faith did not fail, and she was comforted 
by the kind offices of those to, whom she had endeared 
herself. ‘The day of her burial was indeed a day of 
mourning throughout the village. Nota few attended 
her funeral, and the voice of the minister was inter- 
rupted by their artless and sincere expressions ot 
grief. In the evening the children forgot their play 
to talk about Miss Williams the women stood at 
their cot doors rehearsing her praises and good 
deeds ; and even the men made it the theme of their 
conversation. Old Peter the woodcutter said, “It 
seemed that Miss Williams was nobody, because she 
neither kept a, carriage nor a servant, but in my 
opinion, in losing her the village has lost a true 
friend.” 

I need not stop to explain why Miss Williams was 


happy. 

With reference to Mr, Garden, I shall not say so 
much. I was little more than a child when I knew 
him, and I know not much of his life and death. I 
only remember that he walked with crutches, and 
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that he lived in a room in a peasant’s cottage, where 
my mother sometimes took me, and where I was 
always received very kindly. I remember too, that 
he never went to the public-house, and that he always 
seemed happy. 

What I know best about him is what I may call 
his Sunday life. Sunday was his feast day, for then 
he could go to a place of worship and hear a sermon. 
On that day, he would rise earlier than usual, and 
after reading his Bible and prayer, he would take 
great pains to dress himself nicely for church. He 
had been an old soldier, I believe, and hence he was 
so careful about his toilette. He used to set out for 
church an hour*before other ple, although the 
distance was less than a mile. © His afflictions and his 
crutches made it a long way for him, and he was 
tired when he got there, but had a very happy look. 

I can almost fancy I see him now, hobbling into his 
pines, dressed with great neatness, and looking as if 

e had a treat in store. When the service was over 
he made his way out, and while his neighbours went 
easily on, laughing and talking, he followed in the 
rear on his crutches. There was a ferry on the way, 
and the boatman always had to make a special jour- 
ney for old Garden. ‘The boatman did not like this, 
but he was wise enough not to complain, as he knew 
it could not be helped. 

Although the poor eld man reached home late, he 
would on haste with his dinner, and go to church 
again if possible. When he attended the afternoon 
service, it was indeed a day of great exertion to him, 
and he felt the effects of it on the Monday. But 
then, it was a joy to him to go to the house of God, 
to join in prayer, and the psalms, and to hear the 
sermon. ‘The good news of salvation was very pre- 
cious to him, and he was not the man to be kept 
away by trifles. In this respect he was truly an ex- 
ample to others, and we may hope that his example 
was not lost. 

As a boy, I have often met the old man trudging 
painfully along on his crutches after the morning 
service, when others, long returned, were resting or 
amusing themselves. Everybody knew him, and of 
course I knew him, and you may be sure he could be 
recognised at a distance. His exterior was sufficiently 
remarkable, but his dress and his cratches were not 
more noticeable than the expression of his counte- 
nance. He always looked so calm and happy, that 
had he been a prince he could not have seemed more 
contented. His friendly smile and his kind words 
corresponded with his peaceful look. Even then, I 
was impressed by these things, but I confess I did 
not know why this poor, weary, and infirm old man 
enjoyed such happiness. I felt sure he was happy, 
and the little I have heard about him since, es 
me feel so now. More than this, I have now found 
out the cause. 

The case of Miss Williams and Mr. Garden reminds 
me of three texts, and I will tell you what they are. 

The first is “ The kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink, but righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
oh 

e second is, “ O how great is thy goodness, which 
thou hast laid up for them that fear theo hey 

The third is, “If any. man thirst, let him come 


unto me and drink,” 
There are three things which I am also reminded 
gee 
. Nichols is wealthy, but 








are not essential to real 
The’ first is wealth. 
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he is not happy. Those of whom I have spoken were 
without riches, and yet they were happy. 

The second is worldly honour and position. Many 
have these and are not happy. Some arestrangers to 
them and yet are happy. 

The third is health. Poor old Garden was quite a 
cripple, but he was always contented and happy. 

There are three things which can make us truly 
happy, and without which happiness is impossible. 

a first is faith: Faith in Jesus Christ and in his 
word. 

The second is hope: A good and lively hope which 
entereth into that within the veil, whither Christ ovr 
forerunner has entered for us. 

The third is love: Love to God and love to all he 
oves. 

Where these are found, there will be a peace which 
passeth understanding, such as the world can neither 
give nor take away; a peace which endures in life 
and is made perfect in death. 

Dear reader, have you this peace? If you have 
you are indeed favoured, for you have been led by 
grace to Him whose words I have quoted, “If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me and drink. 

Do you now understand why Miss Williams and 
Mr. Garden were so happy ? 








THE ARMY OF MARTYRS. 
JOHN HUSS. 

Tuts celebrated reformer and martyr was born in 
1373, ina Bohemian village. His parents, though 
by no means rich, spared no efforts to give him a 
good education. After his father’s death, his mother 
obtained for him admission to the University of 
Prague, where he studied with success and honour. 
Even in his youth he was marked by fervent piety 
and great enthusiasm, as well as by superior talents. 
On the completion of his studies he became a clergy- 
man, and his reputation was such that he was soon 
heard of at Court. The Queen ef Bohemia ap- 
pointed him her confessor, and in that capacity he 
surrounded himself with many powerful friends. 

At that time Huss was a Roman Catholic, but it 
so happened that the works of John-Wycliffe came 
under his notice. He read them at first with mis- 
trust and dislike, but these feelings were overcome, 
and he became the admirer and defender of the truths 
they taught. Others also read these books, and at 
length the Archbishop of Prague obtained from the 
Pope a bull, condemning Wycliffe’s writings. Many 
copies were burnt, but’some men refused to give 
them up, and were prosecuted. Huss boldly remon- 
strated against the prohibition to read the books, 
whereupon he was accused of heresy, and summoned 
to answer for himself before the Pope at Rome. 

Huss was not in all points enlightened, but he ad- 
vocated three great principles: first, that the Word 
of God is our only infalhble authority ; secondly, 
that the clergy ought to be subject to control; and 
thirdly, that spiritual offices could be rightly filled 
only by men endowed with the Holy Spirit. These 
principles were directly opposed to many of the errors 
and corruptions of the times. The Pope who sum- 
moned Huss to Rome was John XXIIL., a character 
80 vile as to be a scandal to the human name. Car- 
dinal Colonna had the management of the affair. 
Huss wished to be excused ee appear- 
ing, and his request was suppo: by those of the 
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King, the Queen, the nobility, and the university of 
which he. was rector... An embassy. was, sent. with 
these messages, and the offer of delegates to represent 
the accused. All was in vain. Huss:was declared 
contumacieus, his representatives were.insulted, and 
he was excommunicated. . The.city of Prague was 
laid under interdict, and, .so, long as Huss remained 
there, baptism was to be refused to infants, and fune- 
ral rites to the dead... This sentence.threw the city 
into commotion and disorder. Huss appealed 
firmly,.but humbly, to Jesus Christ—his masier and 
his judge... He saw, ,however, that he had better 
withdraw, and retired to his native village, where he 
boldly preached the Gospel. ; 

About this time he wrote many letters and tracts, 
one of the latter being an:attempt to prove that ‘ the 
books of heretics should be refuted, and. not burnt.” 
From his village he went.forth.and preached to great 
mu!titudes in other places, with much power and suc- 
cess. His doctrine sank into. the hearts.of: many ; 
but he still professed allegiance to the. Chureh. 
Meanwhile, the confusion tacreased, and men’s minds 
were everywhere agitated on the subject, of religion. 
The errors and corruptions, the domination and rapa- 
city of popesand priests filled them with indignation. 
John XXIII. published two terrible bulls against his 
enemies, but Huss prepared a noble refutation of 
these bulls, founding his arguments. upon the Word 
of God. The sensation which this refutation caused 
was immense, and [uss had fastened upon, the, doors 
of the churches and monasteries of Prague, a. public 
invitation to discuss the right of the Pope to organise 
a crusade against Ladislas of Hungary. Civil riots 
were occasioned by these, disputes, «.. 

Huss became more and more indignant with the 
Papal party, and thundered against them... His fol- 
lowers went.on increasing in the face.of persecution, 
and. controversy,was the order of the,day.:,,.A secoud 
time. he. was sum to,Rome, and .agaim he re- 
fused to.go. He, encouraged the,people. to read 
Wycliffe’s, works,,denounced the worship of. images, 
and preached boldly, the true faith... The violence ,of 
the dergy once more compelled him, to. retire, to: his 
native village, where he laboured. with his tongue and 
his pen to the extent.of his.power. | .. 

The Romish Church was.shaken to, its, centre. 
Apart from all other troubles,,.there -were..at- once 
three claimants to Papal authority; who cursed and 
excommunicated each. other and, their; followers. 
John XXIIL, Gregory XIL,,and, Benedict, XIII: 
were the rival popes.,..'To put an/end to, this dreadful 
state of things, a council assembled, at Constance; in 
1414; and to, this council.Duss .was:eited. . The 
Emperor, Sigismund, gave hima safe-gonduct or pass- 
port, which was.a. pledge that-he should go.and.re- 
turn in peace:,..He had his doubts, but,,conseious: of 
his integrity, he went, declaring every where his reso~ 
lution to.defend his doctrines... When thestimne,came 
for him to appear, he. was.at onee-made a prisoner, 
in spite of his safe-condnet, His friends protested, in 
vain against, this,treachery, and the you nee 
him wasdrawn up, In themonth.of June, 1415, -he 
was exazhined, but bravely; answered his accusers, 
who. were resolved upon his ruin, cK WS BAUS ; 

Huss was not, the, only one accused.. Wycliffe, who 
had been pean Bo fh ee tried, “> sentence 
passed upon, writings ani bones;, his writings 
and his bones, toop.were burnt. deromeof Prague 





also was accused and condemned before the council, 
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and died a martyr. John Huss was called up the 
third time in. July, 1415. .:He was required to. ab- 
jure, his, opinions,,.but..again he defended, them. 
They, therefore, declared him an obstinate heretic, 
and sentedced him to be degraded from the priest- 
hood, his books to be burnt, and himself to be givén 
up to the secular power.» All this was done. On 
hearing his sentence he prayed for his enemies, and 
for. merey to himself. 

.. While: in. prison he «wxote:a number of excellent 
things, and his constancy never forsook him. . His trust 
wasin Christ: The day of his execution arrived, and 
he was publicly burnt to death. . Never. did martyr 


| leave behind a nobler testimony. His: last. words 


were, “ Jesus Christ, thou Son of the living God, 
have mercy on me.” His. ashes were cdst into the 
river, but his name is. still precious, and his works 
are still read in the cottages of Bohemia. 








Correspondence: 
eas: ae 


[We beg to inform our readers that wé only undertake 
to answer religious questions, and ofly such as ‘Appear 
likely to be useful to others, neal : 

We solicit all who favour us with thelr qtestions to 
write them legibly, and a8 concisely ‘tis the subject will 
admit, with or without names, as the writers please. 
Questions to be addressed (marked ‘ Quiver”) to John 
Cassell, Messrs. Cassell; Petter, and Galpin, La Belle 
Sauvage Yard, London, ©.C.] 





No. 49.—W. 8.—Tugz DeithH or. Lazarvs.—*This 
sickness is not unto death.”—John xi..4. 

Not as death prevails over the rest of mankind, who 
continue under its power unto the last day ; and it was 
not to be # continuance in the state of death: This 
sickness is death in its present effects, but it is not death 
in its future results, 





No. 80 M.—'The question is useless, 





pA bic H W. M,-Josi 4 SWEARING BY THE 
TFB OR PHARAOT,— Gem. Si TB. (oe 4 ig eeny 
his was nob.an Bahn pur sense of the word, but an 
Orxiental form of protestation, 





,No,.52,—S. I.—Tue Fars AND THE RECOVERY OF 
etka lal i, clearly slated, and of. the recovery, nothii 
‘he fail 1s clearly stated, and 04. the recovery noting 
is said; but.if we take, the book of, Ecclesiastes as 
expreering.. We feelings of his soul after Ge ad. con; 
vinced him of his par ressions, there is reason to 
believe that his repentance was deep and genuine, 





No-.53.-C,.T, H—Cuarist tax Jvstiuien.—How 
can 204 bolus ane yet e Justifier of the waged e 

Whafeyar peneltt, henmanny, oy a. hay, ipo hip to 
promise, the jp ot | leads him, elas Hep 
cease to be aealy h God’s sight when they seek for 
pardon in the way which God himself has appointed. 
“Be it known unto you therefore, men and brethren, 
that through this man (the God-man Christ Jesus) is 
preached unto you forgivenéss of sins; arid by Him all 
that believe are justified from all. Pi and “being 
ustified by faith, we have peace with God through our 

rd Jesus Christ,” and “rejoice in hope.ofsthe glory 
of God;”: * for whén-weiwere without strength, Christ 
died for the ungodly.”—Rom. v. 
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No. 54.—W. P. M. me a 

Our reply is, study the Scriptures in a prayerful 
spirit, and also in a practical spirit, dking daily. to God 
for Divine teaching ;.and shun, and carefully shun, all 
religious controversi¢s. 





No. 55.—L, .W,—Tae SHibow RETURNING TEN 
DEGREES BACKWARD ON THE Sun Dist or AHAZ,— 
How are we to understand this wonderful act ?— 
2 Kings xx. 8. cle en ; 

As our sun diils were not then invented, the learned 
have supposed that this was a kind of ascént to the gate 
of the palace, matked with figures showing the divisions 
of the day; and that there were tén divisions of time on 
this. dial. The going backward of the shadow is 
thought to have» been produced by an extraordinary 
refraction of the sun’s rays, which would be effected by 
an increased density:of the air. The téxt, does not say 
that the sun went backward, or the.shadow of objectsin 
general, bui. the: shadow of.Ahaz’s dial only. In the 
wonderful works of God there is always what may be 
termed an economy of .power. All is. done..that is 
needful, and no more is done, “The. words, therefore, 
may be,” says learned writer, “naturally rendered, 
‘The beams of the sun, being, miraculously, inflected, 
caused the shadow to go back over ten of the degrees, 
or steps which it had passed upon the dial, or flight of 
steps, of Ahaz. The business was not to lengthen 
the day, but to cause the shadow to move backward an 


appointed spate?” 





No, 56.—A. M—Was tin Denvce tn tHE Time 
or NoAu UNiVEEsAL OR ONLY PartTian? 3 

That the Deltige was ufiiversal appears, first, from 
the express declaration of Scripture, that “all the high 
hills that were under the whole heavens were covered.” 
As some of these hills:are nearly five miles in height, 
we are at a loss to understand how they. could all be 
submerged, had; not the flood of waters ‘been universal. 
If,the Deluge were not universal, why. build the ark to 
preserve men.and, animals that might have been. pre- 
served by. emeation 2. Secondly, from, the records and 
traditions of this great event, which are to be found.in 
most parts of ihe known world ; and thirdly, from, the 
present appearance of the earth, which, from its chasms 
and mountains, indicate that, some mighty convulsions 
have Sontitted, atid thdt vast changes have resulted, 
Fourthly, the fossil remains of the bones of ani 
found. in spots remote from their original location, 
though often to bé explained by the modern discoveries 
of the: geologist, still leave so many instances utiex- 
plained, that we are compelled to believe in the univer- 
sality.of the Deluge. This we do at the same time that 
we admit, as confirmatory of Holy Writ, all the 


2° 


the Scriptures do not gainsay, 


tich 
claims, to antiquity which geology demands, and which | 


No. 57.—K. J.=“Ip CaRIsT BE NOT RAISED, YOUR 


FAITH IS VAIN; YE ARE, YET IN YOUR sINs.’—1 Cor. | 


xv. 17, pee Relates AF ee oe rere 
‘The resurrection, of Christ from, the, dead is the proof 
of the truth of the Gospel, and an, evidence the atone- 
ment has been, made and | ed; and that as the 
grave could not retain the Releenter, ft will not be 
able to retain his followers. On the other hand, if it 
were true that Christ still continues in the state of the 
dead, your faith itt him is useless; and it is the height 
of folly to expect any benefit from lis crucifixion; for 
unless Christ, lias not only satisfied Divine Justice for 
your sins; but risen again for your justification; :you 
mush,xemain for. ever under the: guilt and: power 
of ; your, sing, and; as, suck: ard’ already; condemned; 
because in this condemned state the wrath of God has 


| his Divine Master. 


not been removed, therefore it abideth on you, exposing 
you to God’s eternal displeasure; for God, out of 
Christ, is a consuming fire; consequently, “if Christ 
be not raised, your faith is vain, ye are yet in your 
sins.” 


No, 58.—H. P, M. (Aberdéen)—Titt Parasite oF 
THE HipDEN TREASURE.— Matt. xiii. 44. 

In what point of view are we to regard the morality 
of the transaction here recorded ? 

Weare not to suppose that it was a vessel or chest 
filled with money, which might have been carried away 
without purchasing the field, but rather a gold or silver 
mine, which, when the man discovered, he kept the 
secret to himself. If “to do unto others.as we would 
that they should do unto us,” be the rule of action 
between one man and another, we see not how a man 
could with uprightness and candour profit by the igno- 
rance of the owner,. If it be said that God by his 
providence may have led to the discovery to enrich 
the man, it may be replied, that God by his providence 
may have led the man to find the Urontive: not to 
efitich: hint, but to test his integrity and his self-denial. 
Christ’s golden rule of conduct tiakes duty clear; but 
the parable determines nothing as to the morality of the 
case, its object being simply to show that when men are 
brought, properly to value salvation, they will be ready 
to make any sacrifice to obtain it. The point of the 
parable. lies in the, man’s,dnxiéty, and, his eflorts to 
profit by the knowledge obtained ; and in-his anxiety, 
exertions, and self-denial, we ought to resemble him, 








a fae) yee 
No. 59.--0.—WHAT PUNISHMENTS ARE RECORDED 
IN. THE OLD ‘TESTAMENT AS INFLICTED AS 4 CHASTISE- 
MENT FOR THE SINS OF PRIDE AND FALSEHOOD? 
To ascertain he punishment of pride, we advise our 
correspondent to read of— _ s 
Abithophel; 2-Samuel xvii. 23. 
Hezekiah, 2 Chronicles xxxii: 25. 
Pharaoh, Nehemialyix. 10. 
Or ills d. 
Meab, teaiah xvi, 6, 
Tyre, Isaiah xxiii. 9. 
Babylon, Jeremiah 1. 29—S2. 
Netduchadtiezzar, Daniel iv. 30. 
Belshaazar, Daniel v. 22, 23. 
| oot Sep @ Herod, Acts xii, 21—23 
For felsehgad, to read. of— 


Jacob, Genesis xxvii. 19. 3 
Joseph’s brethren, Genesis xxxvii. 31L 
Gibeonites; Joshua ix. 9, 

Samson, Judges. xvi,; 10. 


Saul, 1 uel xv, bee . 
The Prophet, of Betbel, 1 Kings xiii. 18. 
Ghazi, 2 Kings v. 32. 


Peter, Matthew xxvi. 72. 
Ananias, Acts vy. 5. 





| JNo.60.-—-S.—- Waar. Lassons MAY WE LEARN FROM 
| TH, History OF BABAAM? ©), vibes oe gw i 

More than we have space to enumerate. Among 
them are these :—.... .; ) 

1. The awful influence.of avarice. Kater 3% 

2, ‘The uselessness of pious wishes unaccompanied by 
pions dei ba le tt a a as 

3. That devout language does ot prove a man to bea 
OU i a ee : 

4. Ti Baliatn wo Have & represéntdtion of that, class of 
mén who sin against kiiowlédge, “ who sée the good and 
yet the ill pursue.” : 

&-That the ordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit are more 
to be desited. than the extraordinary, as exemplified in 

the history of Balaain, who:drew the children of Israel 
| into: fearful sins ; and in the case of Judas, who betrayed 
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SUPPLICATION. 

On! help me in my deepest need, 
My Father, Friend, and God ! 

And make me drink with eager lip 
The waters of thy word ; 

So may I rise refreshed and glad, 
Unbowed by earthly ill, 

My business and my pleasure, Lord, 
To do thy holy will. 


For His dear sake who left thy side 
A fallen race to save, 

To take the fearful sting from death, 
And terror from the grave— 

Receive me’mong the chosen ones, 
Who soar towards the sky, 

And fit me for that joyful home 
Where love will never die. 








THE GREAT REMEDY. 

No one possessed of ordinary intelligence and sensi- 
bility can take a calm survey of the past and present 
condition of the human race without being deeply 
affected. Whithersoever we may turn our eyes, sip 
and sorrow force themselves upon our attention. No 
region, no condition, is free from their baneful in- 
fluence. Although they have been at work for so 
many centuries, their destructive and desolating opera- 
tion is still dreadfully vigorous, and seems not likely 
soon to terminate. The legitimate effect of such a 
state of things is to produce sadness in every well- 
constituted mind. To the Christian, especially—with 
an intellect fully alive to the actual condition of 
mankind, and a heart rendered sensitive and sympa- 
thetic in relation to the evils which weigh so heavily 
upon our humanity—the contemplation of the great 
facts of human depravity and ay ap. must be sad- 
dening in the highest degree. But he does not merely 
weep, does not shed such tears as fall from sentimental 
eyes upon the page ef a distressing fiction. He springs 
to therescue; hestretches-out the hand of deliverance. 

Christianity is offered to the world as a remedy for 
the moral ills which every one must to some extent feel 
and deplore. It tends likewise to secure the abolition 
of the intellectual and physical maladies to which hu- 
man nature is subject. It is God’s cure for sin and its 
effects—his antidote for the poison of iniquity. It is 
God’s plan of extracting the sting of death. _ It is his 
method of despoiling the grave of its victory. He 
holds this remedy forth in his word, and through his 
Church. The latter is an organisation, one of whose 
grand objects is to aid in the healing of a sin-sick 
race. It points the attention of all to the Bible for a 
description of the Divine remedy, and to its own 
members for incontrovertible evidence of the power 
which that remedy It shows them men and 
women to whom the mighty panacea is being applied, 


and who are undergoing visibly a process of moral 


restoration. 

As God's remedy, Christianity is perfect. It is in 
itself without defect or flaw, for it emanates from per- 
fect power and goodness, from perfect wisdom and 
knowledge. All the imperfections which it may ap- 

to possess are chargeable upon the errors and 
frailties of its human agents, and upon a wicked and 
misjudging world. It challenges the tests of the 
severest investigation and the most thorough and pro- 
tracted trial. It has never failed in a single instance 
in which the directions of its Divine author have been 
carefully followed. It cannot fail. It is not only a 
perfect remedy ; it is the sole remedy. No other has 





ever been proposed which is at all worthy of the re- 

spect of men. All others have proved entirely inade- 

quate to the exigencies of man’s sinning and sorrowing 

state. God will provide no other system of renovation. 

If that which he has already so mercifully devised and 

pha y90 be rejected, man must drift downward, 
opelessly, to everlasting perdition. 

Christianity, viewed as a restorative scheme, is 
marked by signal power. Its ability to elevate and 
sanctify has been displayed in multitudes of cases. 
Thousands have by it been lifted to a high moral 
standing. Thousands have been, by virtue of its 
influence, transformed in character and transfigured 
in life. In every walk of life, great numbers can 
be found whom it has made holy, happy, and useful. 
It has produced good men, good women, and good 
children ; good fathers and mothers; good husbands 
and wives; good brothers and sisters; friends, 
good neighbours, and good citizens. It has raised 
the tone of public sentiment and public morals; it 
has elevated the character, augmented the privileges, 
and widened the sphere of woman ; it has produced a 
wide-spread refinement among all classes; it has 
mitigated the atrocities of war; it has humanised the 
spirit of legislation; it has contributed largely to 
foster and diffuse an interest in education; it has 
vivified those amenities and courtesies which form the 
charm of domestic and social life; it has cheered the 
poor and lowly, by teaching them the untold value of 
every human soul, and by holding up before them the 
prospect of a nobler, purer, and happier life beyond the 
grave. It has, in these ways, and in many others, 
added to the sum of human happiness, and lessened 
the sum of human misery. It has lighted up the 
human countenance with many a smile; it has dried 
many a tear. Of what other moral system can so 
much be said ? 

The Christian system is one of gradual operation. 
Tt does not produce all its powerful and benign effects 
instantaneously. Like leaven, it permeates the human 
soul, coming into contact with one molecule and fibril 
after another of the diseased mass, until eventually the 
whole structure shall be found to be leavened. The 
consummation of man’s holiness and felicity cannot 
take place until his spirit leaves its tenement of 
clay. So inveterate and malignant is his moral malady, 
that it would seem impossible for any system to C) 
him morally healthy at once. At the same time he is 
bound to bring his nature as much as_ possible 
under the sanative influence of Christianity, and to 
make the process of his moral restoration as thorough 
and rapid as possible. Let him beware of resting 
satisfied with a partial and imperfect action of the 
great remedy, lest peradventure it be found at the last 
that he was mistaken in supposing himself to have 
been under the influence of the remedy at all. 

What is the great Physician doing for our souls? 
Have we come to him and implored him to heal them? 
Are we under the influence of that remedy which 
he has provided? Are we manifestly undergoing a 
process of cure? It will be a happy thing for us if 
we can answer these questions in the affirmative. If 
we are doing all these things, we are falling in with 
the wise and merciful designs of God, so far as we 
ourselves are concerned. But our duty goes beyond 
this, We must e others to come to the mighty 
Healer, and avail themselves of the unfailing medicine 
which he proffers to all diseased souls without money 
and without price. We must point our fellow-men, 
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without distinction, to the fountain which washes 
moral defilement away, and freshens the soul with the 
vigour and beauty of an immortal youth. Cruel and 
heartless must we be if we either refuse or néglect to 
publish abroad the great fact that there fs indeed a 
bali in Gilead which can heal both sin and sorrow. 








THE BIBLE: WHAT {fT DOES FOR MAN. 


Tux,Prorestant Breve Society of Paris has just 
held its annual general. meeting in the Church of the 
Redemption, Rue Chauchat, M, Guizot ip the chair. 
It may be remembered how great a scandal was caused 
last year by the defence of the temporal power of the 
Pope which that gentleman so unexpectedly intro- 
duced into: his opening address, On. the present } 
ocedsion thé president refrained, not only from all 
allusion to that sulject, But left policiés, aside alt6- | 
gether. . After = ing, of the progress of the society | 
as oom ear e uring the last twelve months, hej 
“ Historically, the Old Testatrent and thi ie 
contain a fact—a spectacle withott parallel. Tt is the’ 
history—if 1 may be pardoned such an expression—it is 
the history of God himself, in his relations .with souls 
and human societies. It is the spectacle of the one, | 
real, pérsotial God, itcessantly preséht and acting in 
the world. No other, national and religious history } 
presents anything resembling it. Everywhere else, in’ 
the traditions and monuments of states, you only 
meet with ods, evidently of hum&a invention. You 
find the work of ‘hurtian iiiagifiation, the recitals of 
huthan adventures attributed to persons ‘préteiided to 
be divine, The Old Téstdment and ‘the Gospel Bear’ 
an entirely different character; it is the présence arid 
the action of God, who thede man and the world, and | 
who governs them. And ‘that great spectacle, that, 
unique spectacle, is first ‘unfolled among a, small. 
people, shut up, and ignoredjin a little corner of the, 
world, ‘The religion of the Old Testament. and, the 
Gospel commenced in isolation and obscurity. Then 
all at once, on a given day, at a determined hour, that 
religion ‘passes from obscurity to an immense ambi- 
tion—froth isolation to the conquest of the world. “It 
announces that condtiést, and ‘advances to it through’ 
the most a Se enterprises, ‘arid ly cdéntésts 
sdtfietitnés the ‘most'sanguinary, ‘sotidtiiies the mist’ 
skilful. ‘And it ‘is evidently attaiti Ms" eh 
evidently our earth is belonging ‘to ‘the “Christian 
nations ;, they are conquering it by. miiid “and by 
strength, and will possess it entirely, Who Would pot, 
be struck with ah yA fact accomplished by the Bible? 
Who would not-see indt a proof of their, mission and 
a source of theirpower? 1 pass from the historical to 
the moral order, Since it. has existed, and. every- 
where where it exists, humanity is in presence of great 
problems which concern it, and which pre-occupy it 
issionately, What'are we? Whence do we come? 
here are ‘wé ‘goiliz’? What do our nature and 
destiny Signify? ‘Those dre questions which naturally 
and invincibly arise ih the human’ miftd. “Otr’sacréd 
hooks alone hive for’ thése questions ‘prévise, ‘positive, 
and striking solutions; alone they explain ‘to mab ‘his 
present, state, ‘and reveal to him. that of the fiture : 
on the one hand, the presénce and constant Action of. 
God in the world, and, on the other, the, satisfaction. 
of the moral and imperious requirements of humanity. 
That is what the Bible is, and what 


' 


, it. effects—that| 





is why it is only necessary to be spread abroad, and to 


be kept constantly before the eyes of man to insure 
ita sg sh empire.” 

The hon. gentleman concluded by declaring such a 
consideration was of a nature to impel them to purste 
their task with perseverance. 








DEEDS OF KINDNESS. 


Stprost the little cowsltp 
Should hang ts golden Yap, 
‘And say, “I’m such a tiny flower, 
» Vd better not grow up ;” 
How many a weary traveller 
Would miss its fragrant smell ! 
And many.a child would sorry bo 
To lose it from the dell. 


— the glistening déwdrop 

pon the grass sheuld say, 

** What ean a little dewdrop do! 
T'd better shrink away ;” 

The blade on which it rested, 
Before te day was done, 

Without’ drop to moisten it, 
Would wither in the sun. 


8 the little breezes, 
i a summey’sday,. . . +; 
Should thitk themselves too small to cool 
The traveller on his way ; 
Who would not miss the smallest 
And softest ones that blow, 
And think they made & great thistake 
If they were talking so? 


How many deeds of kindness 
A little child ‘may do, 
Although it has so little stretigth, 
And little wisdom too! 
It wants a loving spirit 
Much more than strength, to'prove 
How many things a child may do 
For others by his love. 








> os , 
Powths’ Department. 
—+>— 
THE VISITOR'S ADVENTURES. 

THE next morning, as the good people of the Manor 
House were assembled round the breakfast table, the 
servant presented a card, which announced the arrival of 
a visitor in the person of Mr, Layton. 

“My good. friend Layton,” exclaimed the father, 
“you .are most welcome: all here, like myself, are de- 
lighted to see.you. Pray tell us where, you have been, 
and what you have been doing; for I fear some of us 
are like the Athenians of old, ever seeking for something 
new., To use a nursery -plirase, a Rttle bird tells me 
something very startling!” 

“ Little birds are easily startled. May I ask what 
terrified your little messenger ? ” 

“T am told that you have been half-killing somebody, 
or somebody bas been half-killing you. Now, as there 
is a slight difference in these transactions, which is it? ” 

“Thanks toa kind Providence, neither one nor the 
few although there wip? some. fear of pam, time that I 
might.not again partake of your hospitality.”, 

“ When you have, my good sir; partaken’ of, our hos- 
pitality, let us hear tlie account of your, perils?” 

After some general conversation, Mr. Layton ‘said, 
* Although what I have to tell .is soon said,and may 
not be.of any importance to you, I own I felt it'to be of 


some Consequence to me. ih 

“] am not.an admirer of that taste which induces men 
of leisure and of ample means to wander throughout 
Europe in search of the picturesque and the beautiful, 
when the almost unrivalled attractions to be found in 
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their own country are unnoticed and almost unknown. 
In English scenery there is a charm that is rarely 
equalled by the attractive spots of other lands; and men 
travel at acost of time, money, and strength to visit 
spots upon the Continent which, however fascinating, 
may be equalled among the gardens, the lakes, and the 
valleys of England, or amidst the mountain scenery of 
Scotland, or on the banks of the beautiful waters that 
Killarney can show. 

“Influenced by these sentiments, I have for many 
years visited the hills and the dales, the forests and the 
glens, of dear old England, and paid many a passing 
visit of inspection to her baronial halls, and her ancient 
buildings. These migrations I have diversified by adding 
to my list of spots to be visited places worthy of note, 
historically or pictorially—North and South Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland, and the little isles that dot our 
Channel, and claim us as their neighbours. 

“My curiosity led me to visit the old city of C > 
that I might inspect some of its antiquities, and pass a 
few hours in the cathedral, which Cromwell first damaged 
with his cannon balls, and then profaned by making it 
the abode of his cavalry horses. The venerable cathedral 
was transformed into a stable! 

“ As a bustling crowd has no charms for me, I selected 
what I, in my delusion, thought would be a quiet time; 
but Fortune, if there be such a person, certainly did me 
no service on this occasion, for when I rode up to the 
inn, astonished at the multitudes that thronged to and 
fro, the landlord’s greeting startled me :— 

“* Very glad to see you, sir; but what I’m to do with 
you is more than I know—quite sure I can’t do much. 
I hope, sir, you are thankful for small mercies, for I 
assure you they will be very small.’ 

“<« Why, how is this ?’ 

“*You see, sir, you have come at such an unlucky 
time : house is overflowing.’ 

*** Overflowing !’ 

“*Yes; and every house in the town; and I can tell 
you, sir, that rooms are rooms, and beds are beds, now.’ 

“*T am very glad to hear it, for these are the very 
things I am seeking out. What in the name of wonder 
is going on? Is there gold to be picked up in the 
streets ?’ 

“Well, sir, I hope there is for some of us, for we want 
it. It's market-day.’ 

** Indeed !? 

“© Yes ; and it’s our annual fair to-day.’ 

Worse still!’ 

* And we have a fresh arrival of troops.’ 

“* Any other advantage for a man who loves quiet ?’ 

“* Yes, sir; its the assize time, and the trials are on.’ 

“*Could you add anything else to make it com- 
fortable ?? . 

“*Oh, yes, sir, I can suit you. This is the day fixed 
for the election of our member, and party-feeling isn’t 
asleep, I can tell you!’ 

«This is the worst of ail !? 

“Ah, it is, indeed, sir; and I shall be heartily glad if 
we get well through it, for things are not pleasant, by 
any means. But step in, sir, and we'll dispose of you 
somehow or somewhere. Here, Peter, take this gentle- 
man’s horse.’ 

“* Where am I to put it, master?’ 

sg tor’ — put it = you can, pers let vt: be where 
you can find it again. This way, sir, please. sayi 
he ushered me into the house. pone Gites 

“When I reached the chief room—no easy work—I 
found a crowd of gentlemen huddled ther, and ap- 
parently, like the Christians of old, ‘having all things in 
common.’ Every one appeared willing to make the best 
of things, and I did the same, only taking care to escape 
as speedily as possible. I visited the cathedral, and while 
I stood pondering in thought, and looking round the 








venerable fabric, I was grieved at the recollection of its 
past dishonour, and scarcely less grieved at the sight of 
its present neglect. I found enough to -aay my at- 
tention for several hours, and, anticipating but little 
quiet at the inn, I resolved to pass the evening with my 
rt old a7 Fawcett. You know dear old Fawcett, 
rs) ” 

* Yes ; know him!—proud to know him; for who could 
know such a man and not esteem him ?” 

‘We passed an evening in which there was a happy 
combination of the playful, the sensible, and the serious. 
Some friends were there, and several anecdotes were told. 
One of them I must repeat to you :— 


One of the Milners—I think it was the Dean—some years 
ago came to visit Mr. Fawcett, and in the course of conver- 
sation he alluded to the reproach and the rebukes to which 
he had been formerly subject in consequence of his religious 
sentiments; for, as you know, his sentiments, though 
highly admired in later days, were not in accordance with 
the spirit of the times. On one of these occasions Pro- 
vidence raised up a defender where one could be the least 
expected. The was walking in the High Street of 
the collegiate town, in company with a pious friend, when 
a Master of Arts of one of the colleges passed, and said to a 
companion, in a loud and offensive tone, “‘'That’s one of the 
new lights; that’s old Born-again.” At that instant a 
market woman with her basket stopped the er, and, 

ing eagerly at him, with her hand stretched towards 
im, she cried, “‘ What! art thou a master in Israel, and 
knowest not these things?” and then paonal. on. The 
offender appeared confounded at the rebuke, and the good 
man felt comforted, as if a voice from heaven had bid him 
take courage and be faithful unto the end. 


“On my way back, at eleven o’clock, to the inn which 
I had selected, I found the town in a fearful state of 
excitement: the mob had increased to many thousands, 
and were exceedingly riotous. Whether the election 
had ended in a way unsatisfactory to the crowd, I know 
not, but they had already damaged several houses, and 
now their fury was directed against the very inn in 
which I had taken up my abode, and in which the for- 
tunate candidate and his committee were located. The 
rioters had demolished nearly every pane of glass in that 
large house, and when I drew near they were engaged 
in a conflict with the contables. The assault was inter- 
rupted for a moment by some one in the inn enterin 
the drawing-room, on the first floor, bearing a light. 
shower of bricks and stones were in an instant hurled 
at the mapa. | man, who escaped as by a miracle; but 
the injury to the house and furniture was frightful. As 
I forced my way towards the front row of men, that I 
might get through the crowd, I was able to see their 
mode of proceeding. The people appeared to act by 
concert; and behind the first row of men were a number 
of women with aprons, and their aprons filled with 
broken bricks, great stones, and every kind of missile, 
with which they secretly supplied the men, and as soon 
as a man had hurled a brick, or stone, or missile of any 
kind, he never turned, but slipped his hands behind him 
for a fresh supply, which was immediately given. The 
rage of the mob became something fearful. The men 
and the women had worked themselves up into a state of 
frenzy ; therefore I found my position in the crowd a 
very disagreeable one, and I thought if I must be killed, 
it would be more to my credit to die as a sufferer, than 
to be killed as asharer in the riot. The police kept a 
space clear in front.of the inn, in order that the door 
might be opened for the admission of friends. I watched 
my opportunity, and the moment the mob had poured 
forth their volley of stones, I rushed across the street 
towards the door: one of the constables did the same; 
and the mob, who were so quickly supplied by the 
women, hurled at us a shower of broken bricks. I es- 
caped, but my companion in flight was less fortunate, 
It appeared, as I learned afterwards, that a brick struck 
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him at the back of the head and killed him. As I reached 
the opposite side of the street the door was flung open, 
as if by some signal, and I was dragged in, I know not 
how, and, when I was in, a scene not easily depicted 
presented itself. The inn was crowded, and the inmates, 
to save their lives or their limbs, had fled from the 
rooms, and part were aiding the police, and part were 
crowded in the passages or seated on the stairs. As the 
rebellious portion of the town far exceeded the defenders, 
matters became every moment more alarming, and there 
was a fear that the mob would set fire to the house, and 
perhaps to other parts of the town. Fortunately, the 
troops were near the scene of the riot, and a man was 
dispatched from the rear of the building with a note to 
the officer in command, entreating him to attend imme- 
diately with the soldiers. The messenger escaped undis- 
covered, or the mob, had they known his errand, would 
have torn the unfortunate man limb from limb. In 
twenty minutes he returned, and assured us that the 
troops would arrive within fifteen minutes, and they 
came within the time specified, making, as they drew 
near the inn, a great clatter, in all probability designedly 
done as an act of mercy. At the presence of the troops 
the mob fell back, and the soldiers arranged themselves 
in ranks the entire width of the street, from wall to wall. 
The commanding officer, a fine, noble fellow, came into 
the house and addressed the committee. 

“© Gentlemen, I have done as you desired. - Here are 


the troops, and I will undertake, however violent the pa 


rioters may be, very quickly to clear the streets, when 
authorised so to do; but I cannot take upon myself the 
responsibility of se doing: I must have the authority of 
a magistrate.’ 

“Unluckily, although several of the gentlemen were in 
the commission of the peace, they did not consider that 


their commissions authorised them to act in the town. | pal 


A messenger was sent to procure the attendance of the 
mayor, who acted very promptly, and arrived almost as 
soon as the messenger. 

“The officer said, ‘If you, sir, as the mayor of this 
town, deem it your duty to read the Riot Act, and then 
- call upon me to disperse the rioters, I will do my 

uty.’ 

“In cases of disturbance the Riot Act must be read 
in the presence of the people. The mayor therefore 
cried out, ‘ Will any gentleman accompany me to the bal- 
cony, and hold a candle at my side, that I may be able 
to read this paper ?’? which he then produced. 

“T immediately said, ‘I will, sir; for I hope there is 
courage under a black coat as well as under a red one.’ 

“Our friends cheered us while we worked our way to 
the balcony. When we opened the door of the large 
room, we saw in a moment how thoroughly the mob 
had done their work. Broken chairs, fractured tables, 
and shattered looking-glasses, doors with the panels 


forced out, heaps of fragments of glass and battered” 


window-frames, and every kind of missile scattered about 
the floor and on the furniture, told us what we might 
expect from the mob; but the boldness of our movement 
surprised them. ey saw two gentlemen enter the 
balcony uncovered and with alight, as if to render them- 
selves the more conspicuous, and stand where they might 
expect to be killed every moment. For the first time, 
and I hope for the last time in my life, I heard the Riot 
Act . The mob, possibly from curiosity, ceased 
shouting, and silence prevailed while the mayor read the 
Act. The instant his worship had finished reading he 
called the officer to disperse the mob. : 

“The officer, who appeared to be a courageous but 
humane man, instead of attacking the crowd and taking 
away life, seemed desirous of creating a panic among the 
people. He shouted to the men to form: they did so, 
and the whole a of troops, tramping in unison, 
marched slowly and compactly forwards, This heavy 
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step had something in it well calculated to alarm, for the 
ground shook under them. They were ordered to pre- 
sent bayonets: the soldiers obeyed, the crowd gazing on. 
The next command was—forward. The men advanced, 
still preserving the same heavy tramp; but no sooner 
did the rioters perceive the glittering bayonets advancing, 
than a feeling of terror seized the whole multitude, both 
men and women. In an instant they dropped the stones 
and bricks, and fled with a rapidity that was almost in- 
conceivable, and in less than fifteen minutes after the 
mayor’s reading the Riot Act, and my candle-bearing 
on the balcony, not a creature was to be seen, far or 
near, that by eee could be mistaken for a rioter. 

The next day, while a coroner’s inquest was held on 
the body of the unfortunate constable, I, his eompanion 
in tribulation, was permitted to wend my way in safety, 
and with thankfulness of heart, reflecting on the passage 
of Scripture in my case mercifully fulfilled, ‘He keepeth 
all his bones ; not one of them is broken.’ ” 








THE REBUKE OF A CHILD. 
WE read the following in an American journal :—The 
evening that the news of the surrender of Fort 
Donelson reached Albany, a striking incident occurred 
at the Delavan House. The city was wild with joy. 
Newsboys gathered a rich harvest. All purchased 


pers. 
Quite late in the evening, a small Jad, about seven, 
entered the reading-room, and cried, “ Fort Donelson 
surrendered ; evening papers three cents.” His ex- 
treme youth and intelligent, pleasing manner at- 
tracted attention. ° 

A gentleman caught the boy, drew him to his side, 
id a liberal price for a paper, and with repeated 
oaths pronounced him a “man,” a “fine boy;” that 
“he would make a general ; and for aught he knew a 
president ;” and asked his father’s name. The lad 
replied, “ My father is dead.” “ Well, well,” said 
the gentleman, ‘‘ I must adopt you as my boy ;” and 
with renewed oaths, declared he would make a 
“ lawyer ; and maybe, sir, we'll make a governor of 
the state of New York out of you.” 

His frequent profanity, yet earnest and affectionate 
manner, quite silenced the lad, and he submissively 
yielded himself to the force that held him. The 
gentleman saw his depression of spirit, and kindly 
stroking his head, inquiringly asked, “Say, my son, 
how will you like that, to go and live with me, and 
become a man in the world ?” 

The little boy kindly but firmly replied, “I 
shouldn’t like to live with a man that swears so.” 

The swearing gentleman was hit. Scores of by- 
standers heard it all, and saw his mortification. The 
boy was released, and quickly left the wounded 
gentleman to pocket as best he could the cutting re- 
buke of an orphan child whom he had failed to corrupt 
by his thoughtless and wicked profanity. 








Short Arrows. 


THE True Source or Happrness.—A few days 
before his death, Mr, Locke wrote a letter to his friend 
Anthony Collins, Esq., which he directed not to be 
delivered “till after his decease.” It concludes in the 
following terms :—“ May you live long and happy in 
the enjoyment of health, freedom, content, and those 
blessings which Providence has bestowed on you, and 
our virtues entitle you to. I know you loved me 








ving, and will preserve my memory now I am dead, 
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All the use. to be, made of it is, that this life.is a scene, 
of vanity that soon passes.away, and, affords,no solid 
satisfaction but ia.the consciousness, ef doing, well, and in 
the hopes of another life...This is..what 1 can.say upon 
experience, and. what..you, will find, to, be true, when 


you come to.make up tue account. Adieu: I leave my | way 


best wishes with, you.” ter, saguepe dened 

A Goop ANSWER.—Collins, the freethinker, met a 
plain countryman going to, church,, He askedyhim 
“ where. he was going?” “To church, sir.” “ What 
to do there?” “To.worship, God,”. “ Dell me whether 
your God is a greatcralittle God ?.” ,‘ He is both, sir.” 
“ How. can he be both ?” . “He is so.great, sir, that tthe 
heaven of heavens cannot contain, him, and so, little, 
that he can dwell in. my. heart.”...Collins declared, that 
this simple answer of the countryman, had..more effect 
upon his mind than all the volumes the learned. doctors 
had written against him, " seed 

“ VENGEANCE Is Minz.”—Izaak Walton, the biogra- 
pher of Richard Hooker, says of him, that “ when his 
slanderers were to suffer, he laboured to procure their 
pardon ; and when that was denied him, his reply was, 
that he would fast and pray that God would give, them 

ntance and patience to undergo their punishment.” 

panaRe oF DELAYING REPENTANCE.—<Art, thou 
young? delay it not, nor attempt to screen thyself 
behind the plea that in the bud and bloom of life it is 
not to be rigidly expected human nature can hold itself 
subject to the restraints imposed by maturer years; for 
remember, “as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” If 
we hold our passions in check, and | the mildly- 
warning voice of religion, our bough shall reach 
heaven; but if we suffer them to dominate, and debase 
us, to what can we be fitter likened than the profitless 
bramble? Say not, “The picture which life presents to 
us is brilliant, is, many-hued, is inviting; and shall we 
not look on it, shall we not admire, shall. we. not touch 
it?” . Ye are not interdicted from admiring its beauties, 
or touching its innocent delights, for they are glorious— 
they emanate from the bounty of Him who is all good- 
ness; but oh, beware! It is the contact,with the world 
which changes the face of the scene—which causes its 
brilliance to become obscured—its hues to melt in sickly 
gauds—its invitingness to give place to disgust and 
loathing. When we suffer the things of time to usurp 
the place of those of eternity, they gain upon us, they 
cling. about us, they involve us in inconsiderate ‘and 
ruinous pursuits, and urge forward our career, till we 
are arrested by the arm of death. 

Tue Powrr or CHrtsTraAN, CHARACTER.—A fine 
iMustration of the power of Christian character is found 
in the life of the pious missionary, Frederic Swartz. 
The East India Company once sept some of ‘its. most 
honoured servants as ambassadors to Hyder Ali Cawn. 
That great, prince refused them, admission. to his pre- 
sence, aud said, “ Let them send,me the Christian ; he 
will not deceive me.” The Christian, who commanded 
greater respect and confidence than, all the proud officers 
of a company which owned an: empire, was Swartz, At 
another time Tanjore needed grain. The people in the 
adjacent country refused to bring it, though the rajah 
commanded. “ Bring your.grain, I will pay you,” said 
Swartz. The grain then poured in, The character of 
the almost penniless Swartz was more powerful than the 
commands of a king. : 

Ture Dancer or Sinrvut THoucnts.—Sin cannot 
be admitted into the mind with impunity, for it;cannot 
be imagined with indifference; it is always éither the 


po or child of unholy feelings. Say not that you’ 


ave armed your bosom ‘with: principles, and that. you 
may yenture upon forbidden ground to a fruit 
from this tree of knowledge of good and:evil; that you 
will-return unharmed and innocent. A Christian poet 
of the present day has truly and appositely remarked, 





$ When we stand. in the confidence of our own strength, 


weakest temptation will overcome us; when we fly, 
the strongest cannot overtake us. ‘The danger lies in 
dallying with sin—in entertaining for a moment its 
witching seductions. It works, it winds, ,it wins its 
with imperceptible, with irresistible insinuation, 
through all, the passes of the mind into the innermost 
recesses of the heart. While it is softening the bosom 
it is hardening the conscience, . While, by its: exhilara- 
tion, it, seems to, be spiritualising the body, it.is bruta- 
lising the soul, and,.by mingling with its eternal essence, 
it. is_giving. immortality to, impotent, unappeasable 
desires, , [t is engendering ‘the worm that diet not,’ 
it is kindling ‘the fire that is not quenched?” . . 
. Joy anp. Sorrow,—lIn the arrangements of Provi- 
dence, and evil are continually blended and. inter- 
mingled, and:we need not go to Scripture for. proof of 
this: every man’s personal history and. observation 
assure us of the fact. Lot was rejoicing in his domestic 
comforts, surrounded by his family, whom he, no doubt, 
instructed by precepts, sarictioned by his example, and 
he was made to suffer overwhelming distress; and 
ow often do we.behold similar circumstances—families 
subjected. to what, the world calls the reverses of fortune, 
but what the Bible teaches us to call the providence of 
God: one day, the sun of — cheering our, way, 
and the next, clouds and darkness declaring that here 
we have no continuing city, but: must seek one to come: 
Lazarus one day oe in the society of Mary, and 
in the next laid in the silent tomb. Thus we see sun- 
shine and shade are mingled. . . 

Gop NoT IN THE Hovse.—A Scottish labourer went 
to work for:a wealthy farmer. It was considered some- 
thing of a favour to be employed by him, as he was a 
prompt and liberal paymaster, and had everything about 
his firm in order. The Scotchman remained only a few 
days, . “ You have left Mr. Runyan ? ” said a neighbour. 
“ Yes,” was the reply. ‘“ Was the work too hard? ”— 
“No.” “Wages too low?”—* No.” “Why did you 
leave, then ? ”—“ God was not in the house; ” and he 
went on his way, leaving his questioner to ponder on 
the strange answer. Family worship was not known 
under Mr. Runyan’s roof; nor was there a single pray- 
ing member in his family. The labourer did not like to 
live under such:a roof. ‘He did not like to be, even for 
@ season a member of such a family. 
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MRS, HALLIBURTONS TROUBLES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHANNINGS.” 


sig THE CHRISTMAS DREAM, 

Wintze had come to Helstonleigh: frost hovered, in 
the dir.and rested on the ground, How. was Mr, Halli- 
burton ? . He had never once, been out since his illness, 
and he sat by the fire when he did not lie in bed, and 
his cough was racking him.;. He might, and probably 
would, have recovered health under more favourable 
auspices, but his anxiety of mind was killing him, Their 
money was dwindling to a close; and strengthening 
delicacies they dared not get, Mr.|Halliburton would 
say he did not require them ; that he could not eat them 
if they were procured. Poor man! heeraved for them in 
his inmost heart,.. Strange to say, he did not see his own 
danger. Or, rather, it would have been strange, but 
that similar cases are. met with every day, .“ When this 
cold weather shall have passed, and spring is in, then I 
shall my strength up,”. was his constant ery, “Then 
I shall set about: my. work in earnest, and make my 
arrival and. my plans known to Mr. Peach. ; It has been 
of nouse bothering him beforehand.” False, false hopes! 
fond, delusive, mocking hopes ! 
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Dr. Carrington had said if he fook care of himself, he 
might live and be well. The other doctors had said the 
same, And there was no cause to doubt their judgment. 
But they had not bargained for a long attack of rheu- 
matio fever, or for the increased injury to the lungs 
which the same cause, the wetting, had induced. 

On Christmas-eve, he and Jane were sitting round the 
fire in the twilight. He could come down stairs; indeed, 
he did not appear to be so ill as he really was. The 
surgeon who attended him in the fever had been dis- 
charged long ago. “There’s nothing the matter with 
me now but debility, and only time will get me over 
that,” Mr. Halliburton said when he dismissed him. 
Jane was hopeful, more hopeful by fits and starts than 
continuously so; but she did really believe that he might 
get well when the winter had passed. They were sitting 
over the fire, when a great bustle interrupted them. 
All the children trooped in at once, with the commotion 
and noise that it is the delight of children not to stir 
without. Frank, who had been out, had entered the 
house with his arms full of holly and ivy, his bright face 
glowing with excitement. ‘The others were attending 
him, to show off the prize. 

“Took at this lot of Christmas, mamma!” cried he. 
“T have bought it.” 

“Bought it?” repeated Jane. “My dear Frank, did 
I not tell you we must do without Christmas this year.” 

“But it cost nothing, mamma; only a penny!” 

Jane sighed. She did not say to the children that 
even a penny was no longer “nothing.” 

“You know that penny I have kept in my pocket a 
long while,” went on Frank in excitement, addressing 
the assemblage collectively. “ Well, I thought if mamma 
would not buy some Christmas, I would.” 

“But you did not get all that fora penny, Frank ? 
We should pay sixpence for it in London.” 

“T did though, mamma. I got it of that old man who 
lives in the cottage higher up the road, with the big 

rden to it. He was going to cut me more, but I told 
him this was plenty. You should have seen the heaps 
he gave a woman for twopence: she wanted a wheel- 
barrow to carry it away.” 

Janey clapped her hands, and began a dance on one 
leg. “I shall help to dress the rooms!. We must have 
a merry Christmas!” 

Mr. Halliburton drew her to him. “Yes, we must 
have a merry Christmas, must we not, Janey? Jane” 
—turning to his wife—“ can you manage to get a bit of 
nice dinner for us? Christmas only comes once a year.” 

He looked up with his haggard face: very much as 
though he were longing for the nice dinner then. 

“J will see what I can do,” said Jane in reply, smo- 
thering down another sigh. “I am going out presently 
to the butcher’s. A bit of beef will be the best to buy ; 
and the pudding’s a plain one, but I hope it will be nice, 
Yes, we must keep Christmas.” 

Christmas-day dawned, and in due time they assembled 
as usual, Jane intended to go to church that day. 
During her husband’s illness, she had been obliged to 
send the children alone. They had been trained to know 
what church meant, and did not require somebody with 
them to keep them in order there. A good thing if the 
same could be said of all children ! 

It was a clear, bright morning, cold and frosty. Mr. 
Halliburton came down just as they were starting. 

“T feel so much better to-day!” he exclaimed. “I 
could almost go with you myself. Jane”—smiling at 
her look of consternation—“ you need not be startled: I 
do not intend to attempt it. William, you are not 

x 


“Mamma said I was to stay with you, papa.” 

“Stay with me! There’s not the least necessity for 
that, I tell you all I am feeling better to-day—well 
You can go with the rest, William.” 
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William looked at his mother; and, for a moment, 
Jane hesitated. Only for a moment. “I would rather 
he stayed, Edgar,” she said. “Betsy will be gone by 
twelve o’clock. Indeed, I should not feel comfortable at 
the thought of your being alone.” 

“Oh, very well,” replied Mr. Halliburton, quite gaily. 
“T suppose you must stay, William, or we shall have 
mamma leaving when the service is only half over, to 
see whether I have not fallen into the fire.” 

Jane had all the household care upon her shoulders 
now, and a. great portion of the household work. Though 
an active domestic manager, she had known nothing 
practically of the more menial work of a house: she 
knew it only too well now. The old saying is a very true 
one: “Necessity makes us acquainted with strange com- 
panions.” This young girl, Betsy, who came in part of 
each day to assist, was almost as much plague as profit. 
She had said to Jane on Christmas-eve: “If you please, 
mother says I am to be at home to-morrow, if it’s con- 
venient; Iam!” However, Jane and the young lady 
came toa compromise. She was to go home at twelve, 
and come back later to wash the dishes. Of course, it 
entailed upon Jane all the trouble of the dinner. 

Have you ever known one of these cases yourself, 
where a lady—a lady, mind you, and it is what Jane 
was—has had to put away her habits of refinement, ard 
turn up her gown round her, and turn to, and cook; 
roast meat, boil potatoes; do all the other hundred and 
one items essential to serve a dinner? There’s many a 
one doing it now in real life. Jane Halliburton was not 
a solitary exception. The pudding had been made the 
day before, and partially boiled: it was now on, boiling 
again, and the rest of the dinner she would do on her 
return from church. 

It was something wonderful the improvement in Mr. 
Halliburton’s health that day. He took his part with 
William in reading the psalms and lessons while they 
were at church: it was what he had been unable to do 
for a long while, in consequence of his cough and his 
laboured breathing. The duty over, he lay back in his 
chair, in thought apparently, not in exhaustion. 

“ Peace on earth, and good will towards men!” he 
repeated presently, in a fervent, but somewhat ab- 
stracted tone. ‘“ William, my boy, I think peace must 
be coming to me at last. I do feel so well.” 

* What peace, papa ?” asked William, puzzled. 

The peace of renewed health, of hope, the freedom 
from—from worry. The Christmas season and the 
bright day have taken away all my despondency. Let 
me go on like this, and in another month I shall be 
out and at work.” 

William’s eyes sparkled. He fully believed. Boys 
are sanguine, 

The dinner was to be at three o’clock, and Jane did 
her best to get it ready. During the process, Patience 
appeared at the back door with a plate of fine oranges, 
“ Will thee accept of these for thy children ?” asked she. 

“ How kind you are!” exclaimed Jane, in an impulse 
of grateful feeling. She thought of the children: of 
such little treats a had latterly enjoyed but a scanty 

3 Patience, I hope you did not buy them pur- 

“ Had I had to buy them, thee would not have seen 
them,” returned the candid Quakeress. “A friend of 
Samuel Lynn’s, who lives at Bristol, sends us a small 
case every winter. When I was unpacking it this 
morning I said to him, ‘The young ones at the next 
door would be pleased at a few of these; but he did 
not answer. ‘Thee must not think him selfish: he is 
not a seltish man, but he cannot bear to see anything go 
beside the child. Anna looked at him eagerly: she 
would have been pleased to send half the box, and he 
saw it. ‘Take in a few, Patience,’ he cried.” 

“Tam much obliged to him, and to you also,” said 
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Jane. “ Patience, Mr, Halliburton is so much better 
to-day, Go in, and see. him.” 4 “eyes f owe'h of 
Patience went, into the parlonr,.cartying the, oranges 
with her. When she came, out again, there was a grave 
expression. an her.serene face 09)” free yO 
.* Thee wij] do well not te count upon this apparent 
improvement in thy husband.” ...,, . so 

Jane’s heart wept down considerably. “I do. not ex- 
actly coun. upon it, Patience,” she, confessed; “* hut he 
“does seem to have changed so much, for. the better, that 
I feel in greater spirits than I have felt this many a 
day. His.cough seems almost well,?? w wig 

_ «I do not wish to throw a damp upon thee ;,still, were 
I thee, 1 would. not reckon upon.it., These sudden im- 
rovements sometimes turn out to have been deceitful. 
“are thee well!” é 35 ot ve 
_ Jane.went intotheparlour, There were the children, 
gathered round. the plate, of, .oranges,...“ Mamma, do 
look 1.” cried, Janey, “.Are.they not nice?. There are 
six: one.apiece for us all, ,.I wonder if papa conld eat 
one,.. Gar, you are not to touch. Papa, could you eat 
an orange ?.” bine! ty Leen 

Unseen. by the children,,Mr,.. Halliburton, -had been 
straining his eager gaze.upon the oranges... His, mouth 
parched with inward fever, his throat dry, they appeared 
to him, coming thus unexpectedly, before his, sight, what 
the lony-wished-for spring of water.is to the. fainting 
trayeller in the Eastern desert. Jane. caught the look, 
and handed the plate to him, “You are wishing for 
one, Magar? 4 hed vodpod s ee 

“TI am.wery, thirsty,” he said, in. 9. tone, sayouring of 
apology, the oranges seeming 40 belong. mora. properly 
to the children than to him. “I think I must eat mine 
before dinner. Cut.it.in four, will.you?” 

He took up one of. the quarters to suck it—to suck it 
gratefully, “It is delicious!” he exclaimed. “It is so 
refreshing !” rm ii -detos o 

The children stood around and, watched him. They 
enjoyed oranges, but scarcely with a zest so intense as 
that. ; ‘ ets USM Gh POLS aes} 

When Jane returned. to the kitchen, she found a help- 
mate... The maid at the-next door, Graces: a>young 
Quakeress, fair and demure, .was standing there. She 
had been sent, by Patience. to do what she-could for half 
> hour.. -“ How considerate she is!” thought grateful 

atie, ere ip 9 

They .dined, in comfort, Grice waiting ou them: 
Afterwards the oranges were: placed upon the ‘table. 
Master Gar eaught up the plate, and presented it to his 
mother. “ Papa has had his,” quoth he, 

“Not, for me, Gar,” said Jane. “ Idonot eat orariges. 
I will give mine to papa.” Tip eh 

The three younger children speedily-attacked. theirs. 
William didnot. He left his by the side of the one re- 
jected by his mother, and set the plate by Mr. Halli- 
burton. fi 

“Do you intend these for me, William ? ” 

* Yes, papa? Uae ‘ ‘ 

Frank looked surprised. “ T.sty;7William; yeu don’t 
mean to say that you are not going to,eat yotir orange ? 
Why, you were as glad as any of us when they Game,” 

“J eat orangés when I wantthem,” observed William, 
with an«affectation of carelessness which betrayed a deli- 
éacy of fecling that might have done honour to, one older 
than he. “I have had tod good a dinner to care about 
oranges.” Be pati 

Mr. Halliburton drew William: towards him, and 
looked steadfastly into his face witha meaning:smile. 
“Thank you, my darling,” he whispered, and William 
coloured excessively as he sat down. ra 

Mr, Halliburton ate the oranges—both—and seemed 
as if he could have eatewasmany more. Then he leaned 
his head back onthe: pillow which was placed over his 
chair, and presently fell asleep. 





& Be very still, dear children,” whispered Jane,, ; 
4 They looked round, saw why.they were,to be still, and 
hushed their busy voices,.. William pulled a stool to his 


mother’s feet, and took his scat on it, holding her hand 
between his... -; Shi ute Stes ONT Seth: 

* Papa. will soon, be well again, now,” he softly said. 
“Don’t you.think so, mamma?” . 

“Indeed I hope he will,” she answered... =. | o 
. “But, don’t you think it?” he.persisted; and Jane 
detected.an anxiety in his tone. Could there have been 
a shadow of.fear.upon,the boy’s own heart? .‘* He said, 
mamma, while, you were at,church, that in another 
month he should be strong again.” fei}s ’ 

“ Not.quite so.soon as that, I fear, William... He has 
been so much reduced, you know. Later: if he goes on 
as well as-he,appears,to.be going on now,” | , 

Jane set, the children,to;that renowned. game, “ cross 
questions and .crovked. answers,” You may have lad 
the pleasure of playing at it ; if so, you will remember 
that it consists chiefly in whispering. It is difficult to 
keep.children quiet long togethers, a div so. x 

“Where am I?” cried a sudden voice, startling the 
children in the midst of their,silent whispers... ., 

It came from Mr. Halliburton. He had slept-about 
half an hour, and was now looking round in bewilder- 
ment, his head starting away from the pillow. “ Where 


am I?” he repeated... sun ss Swe 
papa;” cried Frank... it 


* You: have been alee, ; 
“Asleep! Oh; yes! I remember... You are all here, 
and it. is Christmas-day.-. I have been dreaming.” 
“What about, papa? ?s. secs ae es ‘ 
Mr. Halliburton let his head. fall. back. on the pillow 
again. He fixed his.eyes on vacancy, and there enisued 
a silence... The children looked at. him, » , , 4 
“Singular things are dreams,” he presently exclaimed. 
“I thought. Iwas on a broad, bi road—an immenso 
road that I could not see.the sides of,,and it was crowded 
with people,.. We were-all going one way, stumbling and 
tripping along-———”—— ms bo pte eit? ty 
.., What made you stumble, papa ?” interrupted Janey, 
whose busy tongue was ever read¥ery Che aN Yeort 
~Dbe-road was full of impediments,” continued. Mr. 
Halliburton, in a dreamy, abstracted tone, as) if his 
mental eyes were buried in the scene, and he were 
relating what had. actually occurred... “Stones, and 
hillocks, and. brambles,.and shallow pits of water, and 
long grass that got,entangled round, our feet: nothing 
but difficulties and-hindranges there seemed to, be. At 
the end, in-the horizon,.as far as.the eye could .reach— 
very, very far away.indeed-—a hundred times as far away 
asMalvern: hills appear.to,be from us--there shone a 
brilliant light... So ,brilliant! You -have.-never. seen 
anything like.it in life, for-the naked eye could not-bear 
sueh light, . And yet we seemed to look at it, and our 
sight was not dazzled!” ya 3 goon 8 » ey 
i Rerbaps it was, like fireworks? ?intexrupted Gar. 
Mr, Halliburton, went on without heeding him. .., 
. © We: were all pressing on to get to the light, though 
the-far journey seemed. as if it could never have an end. 
So long as.we kept our eyes fixed on the light,.we could 
see how. we walked; and,we; passed over the hillocks.and 
other rough places without fail. Not without diffieulty. 
But still.we did pass thom, .and advanced, , But the 
moment we took our.eyes off the light, then we,were 
stopped: some fell; some wandered sideways, and. would 
not try. to go forward; some were torn with the brambles; 
some found. their clothes. wet.with.the water; some 
stuck in the mud: in short, they could not get on any 
way. And yet they knew—at least, it seemed that 
they knew—that,if they would only, lift their eyes to 
the beautiful light, and keep.them steadfastly om it, 
they -were-certain to be helped, and to.progress, The 
few who did keep their eyes on it—so few they were 1 
steadily bore onwards. The same hindrances, the like 
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difficulties. were, in their. path, so that at times they also 
felt tempted to despair—to fear they could :not get ‘on. 
But.their fears were utterly groundless, So.long as they 
did not take their eyes from the light, the. light did not 
take its rays from them, and it guided them in certainty 
and safety over the roughness. It was a sure friend; a 
sure helper that could not fail; and it was ready to 
guide every one—all those millions.and millions of tra- 
vellers—to guide them throughout the whole of the way 
until they had gained it.” 

The children had become interested in the recital, and 
were listening to it:with hushed lips... “ Why did they 
all not let it guide them ?” breathlessly asked William. 
“Nothing can be more easy than to keep our eyes 
on or. that does not dazzle. What did you do, 
papa 

“It seeme* that the light:would only shine on one 
step at. a:time,” continued Mr. Halliburton, not in 
auswer to William, but evidently absorbed» in. his: own 
thoughis, . ‘* We could not. see further than the one 
step, but. that was sufficient; for the. moment we 

taken, it, then the light shone upon another, And 
30 We passed on, progressing to the end, the light seem- 
ing brighter and brighter as we drew near to it.” 

* Did you get to it, papa ?” 

“I am trying to recollect, William.. I seemed to be 
quite close to it. . I suppose I awoke then.” 

~Mr. Hallibarton paused, still in thought; presently he 
turned to his wife. “Is it nearly tea-time, Jane? I 
cannot think what makes me so thirsty.” f 

f€ We can have tea now, if you like,” she replied. “I 
will go and see about it.” 

She quitted the room, and Janey ran after her. In 
the kitcuen, making a great show and parade of being at 
work amidst plates and dishes, was a damsel of fifteen, 
her hair twisted about her head in a curious fashion, and 
her round, green eyes wide open. It was Betsy. 

“Phat-was good pudding,” cried she, turning her face 
to Mrs. Halliburton. “ Better nor mother’s.” 

She alluded toa slico which had béen given her. 
Jane smiled. “We want tea, Betsy.2 _ 

“Have it in directly, mum,” was Miss Betsy’s acqui- 
escent response, 

Scarcely. were the words spoken, when a commotion 
was heard in the sitting-room. The door was flung open, 
and the boys called out, the tone of their voices one of 
utter alarm, Jane, the child, and maid made‘but one 
rs to the room. All Jane’s fears had flown to 


What a sight! Fire had been almost less startling. 
Mr. Halliburton was lying back on the. pillow with a 
Lem face, ‘his mouth, chin, and shirt-front stained 
with blood; He could not speak, but he asked assivtance 
with his imploring eyes. In coughing, he had broken a 
blood-yessel, te 

Jane did not faint; did not'serean.. Her whole heart 
turned sick, and she felt that the end was come. Janey 
sank down on the floor with a faint cry, and hid her face 
on the sofa, One glimpse was ‘sufficient for Betsy. 
The moment she had taken it she subsided intd a sueces- 
sion of shrieks and ‘yells; and flying oat of the house, 
burst into that of Mr. Lynn. There she terrified the 
sober family by announcing that Mr. Halliburton was 
lying with his throat cut. 

r. Lynn and Patience hurried in, ordering Anna 
to remain where she was, They saw ‘what was. the 
matter, and’ placed -him in a suitable°position, Patience 
Fs gree Mrs. Halliburton to wipe the blood from his 


“Shall I get the doctor for thee, friend?” asked the 
Quaker of Jane,. “I shall bring him quicker, niaybe, 
than one of thy lads would.” 

*Oh,'yes; yes 1” 


“IT warned thee not to be sanguine,” whispered 





Patience, when, Mr. Lynn had ‘gone. “I fedred it 
might be only the deceitfulness of the endins.” 

The ending! What a confirmation of Jane’s éwn 
fears! She turned her eyes despairinyly on Patiénce. 

He opened his. trembling lips, as thowzh he would 
have'spoken. | Patience stopped hit. 

“Thee must not talk, friend. If thee hast need of 
anything, can thee not make a sign ?” 

e gave them to understand that he wanted water. 
Tt was to rinse out his mouth. This done, he appeared 
to be more composed, more at ease. 

* There is. nothing else that I-can do just now,” ob- 
served Patience. “I will go back and take thy little 
girl with me, See her hiding there!” ; 

Patience didso. Betsy cowered over the fire in the 
kitchen, and the three boys and their mother stood 
round the dying man. 

* Children }” he gasped. ; 

“Oh, Edgar! do not spesk!” interrapted Jane. 

He smiled as hoe looked at her, very Yauch as though 
he knew that it did not matter whether he tee or re- 
mained silent, “I am atthe jotirney’s'end, Jane; close 
to the light. Children,” he panted at slow intervals, 
“ when I told you my dream, I little thought it was but 
a. type of the present reality. TI think it was sent to me 
that I might tell it you, for I now see its meaning. 
You are travelling on to that light, as I thought I was 
—as T-have been, You will have the samé stumblin?- 
blocks to walk over 3- none are éxempt from them ; trials 
and temptations, and sorrows, and drawbacks. But the 
light is there, ever shining to guide you, for it is heaven. 
Will you always look up to it?” 

He gathered their hands together, and held them be- 
tween his. The boys, awestruck, bewildered with terror 
and grief, could only gaze in silence, and listen, 

“he light is God, my children. - He is above you, 
and below you, and round about you everywhere. He 
is ready to help you at every step and turn. Make 
him your guide ; see your whole helpless dependence 
upon him, iniplicitly trust to him to lighten your path, 


so that you may see to walk in it. He cannot fail. 


Look up to him, aid you will be unerringly guided, 
though it may be—though it probably will be—only 
step by step. Never lose your trust in God, and then 
rest assured hé will conduct you to his own bright end- 
ing, Jané, let them take it to their hearts! May 
God. bless you, my dear ones! and britig you to me 
hereafter ! ” 

He ceased, and lay exhausted, his eyes fondly seeking 
Jane’s, her hand clasped in his. Jane’s own eyes were 
dry and burning, and she appeared to be uvnaturally 
calm. Gradually, the fading eyes closed. Ih a very 
short time the knock of Samuel Lynn was heard at the 
door. He had brought the doctor. William, passing 
his handkerchief oyer his wet face, went to open it. 

Mr. Parry sepyes into the’room, and Jane moved 
from beside. her husband to ‘five place to him. ‘“‘He 
sighed heavily a minute or two ago,” she whispered, _ 

he surgeon locked &t him. He bent his ear down 
upon the open mouth, and then sofily unbuttoned the 
waistcoat, anid listened for the beating of the héart. 
“ His life passed away in the sigh,” murmured the doctor 
to Jane . 
- Tt was even so, Pagar Halliburton had gone into the 
light. 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE FUNERAL. : 
JANE looked around her—locked at all the terrors of 
her situation. ‘The first burst of frief over, and a day 
or two gone on, she could not but look at it, She did 


‘! not know where to turn, or what to do. It is true she 


placed implicit trust in God; in the LicHT spoken of by 
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her husband when he was passing away. Throughout 
her life she had borne an ever-present, lively trust in 
God’s unchanging care; and she had incessantly striven 
to implant the same trust in the minds of her children. 
But in this season of dread anxiety, of hopeless be- 
reavement, you will not think the less well of her, for 
hearing that she did give way to despondency, almost to 
despair. 

From tears for him who had been the dear partner of 
her life, to anxiety for the future of his children; from 
anxiety for them, to pecuniary distress and embarrass- 
ment, so passed on her hours from Christmas night. 
Calm she had contrived to be in the presence of others ; 
but it was the calm of an aching heart. She dreaded 
her own reflections. When she rose in the morning, 
she said, “ How shall I bear up through the day ?” and 
when she went to her bed, it would be, “ How shall I 
drag through thenight?” Tossing, turning, moaning; 
walking the room in the darkness when no eye was upon 
her; kneeling, almost without hope, to pour forth her 
tribulations to God, who would believe that, in the day- 
time, before others, she could be so apparently serene ? 
Only once did she give way, and that was the day pre- 
vious to the funeral. 

Patience sympathised with her in a reasoning sort of 
way. It had been next to impossible for Jane to keep 
her pecuniary anxiety from Patience, who advised and 
assisted her in making the various requisite arrange- 
ments. It was necessary to go to work in the most 
sparing manner possible, and it ended in Jane’s taking 
Patience into full confidence. 

“Tf thee can but keep a house over thy head, so as to 
retain thy children with thee, thee will get along. Do 
not be cast down.” 

“Oh, Patience, that is what I have been dwelling 
upon !—the keeping of the house together. I do not 
see that I can do it.” 

“The furniture is thine,” observed Patience. ‘“ Thee 
might let two or three of thy rooms, so as to cover the 
rent,” 

“T have thought all that over and over to myself,” 
sighed Jane. “But, Patience—allowing that the rent 
were made in that way—how are we to live?” 

“Thee must occupy thy time in some way. Thee 
can sew. Dost thee know dressmaking ? ” 

“No. Only sufficient of it to make my own plain 
gowns and Jane’s frocks. As to plain sewing, I could 
never get food at it: it is paid so badly, And 
there will be the education of my boys and their 
clothing.” 

“Thee hast anxiety before thee; I see it,” said 
Patience, in a grave tone, “Still, I would not have 
thee be cast down. ‘Thee will make thyself ill; and 
that will not be a good way to mend thy condition.” 

Jane sat down, her hands clasped on her knees, her 
mind viewing her dark troubles. “If I were but clear 
I should have better hope,” she said, lifting her face in 
its sad sorrow. ‘‘ Patience, we owe half a year’s rent. 
And there will be the funeral expenses.” 

“ Hast thee no kindred that would aid thee in thy 
strait?” 

Jane shook her head. The only “kindred” that she 

in the whole world was one who had barely 
enough for his own poor wants—her brother Francis, 

“ Hast thee no little property to dispose of ?” con- 
tinued Patience. “ Watches, or things of that kind ? ” 

There was her husband’s watch. But Jane’s pale 
face went crimson at the idea of parting with it in that 
manner. It was. a geod watch, and had long ago been 
promised to William. 

“T can understand thy flush of aversion,” said Pa- 
tience, kindly. “I would not be the one to suggest 
aught to hurt thy feelings; but thy necessities may 
leave no alternative.” 





A conviction that they would leave none with her, 
was already stealing over Jane. She possessed a few 
trinkets herself, not. of much value, and a litile silver. 
All might have to go, not excepting the watch. “ Would 
there be a difficuity in disposing of them, Patience ? ” 
she asked aloud. 

“None at all: there is the pawn-shop,” said the 
plain-speaking Quakeress. ‘I do not know what many 
would do without it. I can tell thee that some of the 
great ones of this city send their plate to it on occasions, 
Thee would not like to go to such a place thyself, but 
thy servant’s mother, Elizabeth Carter, is a discreet 
woman; she would render thee this little service. As 
I tell thee, if thee can only surmount present difficulties, 
so as to secure a start, thee may get on.” 

Surmount present difficulties! It seemed to Jane 
next door to an impossibility. She had the merest 
trifle of money left, was in debt, and without means, so 
far as she saw, of earning even food. She paid her last 
night visit to the room which contained the coffin, and 
went thence up to her bed, to toss the night through on 
her wet pillow, with a burning brow and aching heart. 

It was a sad funeral to see, and one of the plainest of 
the plain. The clerk of the church, who had con- 
descended to come up to escort it-—which condescension 
he did not often vouchsafe to poor fanerals, for they 
gave nothing good to eat and drink—walked first, with- 
out a hat-band. Then came the coffin, covered by a 
pall, and William and Frank behind it. Jane had not 
sent Gar, poor little feliow! she thought he might be 
better away. That was all; there were no attendants: 
= clerk, the two boys, the coffin, and the men who 

re it. 

It was sad to see: The people stopped to look, 
as it went along the streets; following with their 
eyes the poor fatherless children. One young man 
stood aside, raised his hat, and held it in his hand until 
the coffin had passed. But he had lived in foreign 
countries, where it is the custom to remain uncovered 
while a corpse is borne by. 

He was buried at St. Martin’s Church. And, sin- 
gular to say, the officiating minister was the Rev. Mr. 
Peach. But Mr. Peach did not know who it was that 
he was interring: he had taken the service for St. 
Martin’s rector. William heard his name: how many 
times had he heard his poor father mention the name in 
connection with his hopeful prospects! He burst into 
wailing sobs at the thought. Mr. Peach glanced off 
his book to look compassionately at the sobbing boy. 

The funeral was over, the last word of the service 
spoken, the first heaped shovel of earth flung rattling on 
the coffin, The clerk did not pay the compliment of 
his escort back again; indeed there was nothing to es- 
cort, but. the two boys. They walked alone, with no 
company but their hatbands. 

In the evening, at dusk, they were gathered together, 
—Jane, and all the children. Tears seemed to have a 
lull; they had been shed of late all too plentifully. 

“TI must to you, children,” said Jane, lifting 
her head and breaking the silence. “I may as well 
speak now as let the days go on first. You are but 
young, but you are old enough to understand me. Do 
you know, my darlings, how very sad our position is?” 

“In losing papa?” said Janey, catching up her 
breath. 

“Yes, yes, in losing him,” wailed Jane. “ For that 
comprises more than you su . LI wish to allude more 
particularly to the future. My dears, I do not see 
what is to become of us. We have no money: and we 
have no one to give us any or to lend us any ; no one | 
in the wide world.” be 

The children did not interrupt; only William 
moved his chair close against hers. Shelookedso young 
in her widow’s cap: nearly as young as when, yeas 
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| 
ago, she had married him who had that day been put | 
out of her sight for ever. 

“Tf we can but keep a roof over our heads,” con- 
tinued Jane, speaking very softly from the effort to 
subdue her threatening emotion, “we may perhaps 
struggle on.. Perhaps. But it will be struggling; and 
you do not know the half implied in the word. We 
may not have enough to eat. We may be cold and 
hungry—not once, but continuously ; and we shall cer- 
tainly have to encounter and endure the slights and 
humiliations attendant on extreme poverty, I do not 
know that we can retain a hoine; for we may, in a week 
or two, be turned from this.” 

“ But why be turned from this, mamma? ” 

“Because there is rent owing, and I have not the 
means to pay it,” she answered. “I have written to 
your uncle Francis, but I do not believe he will be able 
to help me. He——” 

“Why can’t we go back to London to live ?”? eagerly 
interrupted little Gar. “It was so nice then! it was a 
better home than this,” 

“You forget, Gar, that—that ”—here she nearly broke 
down, and had to stop a minute—* that our income 
there was earned by your papa. He would not be there 
to earn it now. No, my dear ones; I have thought the 
future over in every way—thought until my brain has 
become confused—and the only possible chance that I 
can see of our surmounting difficulties, so as to enable 
us to exist, is by endeavouring to keep this home. 
Patience suggests that I should let part of it to lodgers. 
I had already thought of that; and I shall endeavour to 
doso, It may cover the rent and taxes. AndI must 
try and do something else that will find us food.” 

The children looked perfectly thunderstruck, espe- 
cially the two elder ones, William and Jane, “ Do some- 
thing to find food!” they uttered, aghast. “Mamma, 
what do you mean ?” 

It is so difficult to make children comprehend these 
unhappy things—those who have been brought up in 
comfort. Jane sighed, and explained further. Little 
desolate hearts they were who listened to her. 

“William,” she resumed, “your poor papa’s watch 
was to have been yours ; but—TI scarcely like to tell you 
—I fear I shall be obliged to dispose of it to help our 
necessities,” : 

A spasm shot across William’s face. But, brave- 
hearted boy that he was, he would not let his mother see 
his disappointment, and looked cheerfully at her. 

“There is one thought that weighs more heavily on 
my mind than all—your education. How I shall 
manage to continue it I do not know. My darlings, I 
look upon this only in a degree less essential for you 
than food: you know that learning is better than house 
and land. I do not yet see my way clear in any way: it is 
very dark—almost as dark as it can be; and but for one 
friend, I should despair.” 

“ What friend is that, mamma? Do you mean 
Patience ?” 

“T mean God,” replied Jane. “I know that he is a 
sure refuge to those who trust in him. In my saddest 
moments, when I think how certain that refuge is, a 
ray of light flashes over me, as bright as that glorious 
light in your papa’s dream. Oh, my dear children ! 
pechees we shall be helped to strug 'e on!” 

_ “Who will buy us new clothes ? ” cried Frank, drop- 
ping upon another phase of the difficulty. Jane 
sighed: it was all terribly indistinct. 

“Tn all the tribulation that will probably come upon 
us, the humiliations, the necessities, we must strive for 
patience to bear them. You do not yet understand the 
meaning of the term fo bear ; but you will learn it all 
too soon, You must bear not only for your own sakes, 
because it is your lot, and you cannot go from it; not 





only for mine; but chiefly because it is the will of God, 


This affliction could not have come upon us unless God 
permitted it, and I am quite sure, therefore, that it isin 
some way sent for our good. We shall not be utterly 
miserable if we can keep together in our house. You 
will aid me in it, will you not ? ” 

“In what way, mamma?” they eagerly asked, as if 
aen to begin something then. “What can we 

Cy ? » 

* You can aid me by being dutiful and obedient; by 
giving me no unnecessary anxiety or trouble ; by cheer- 
fully making the best of our privations; and you can 
strive to retain what you have already learnt by going 
diligently ovr your lessons together. All this will aid 
and comfort me.” 

William’s tears burst forth, and he laid his head on 
his mother’s lap. “Oh, mamma dear, I will try and do 
for you all that I can,” he sobbed. “I will, indeed.” 

“ake comfort, my boy,” she whispered, leaning ten- 
derly over him. “ Remeneber that your last act to your 
father was a loving sacrifice, in giving to him the orange 
that you would have enjoyed. I marked it, William. 
My darling children, let us all strive te bear on stead- 
fastly to that blessed light, ever looking to God.” 

(To be continued.) 








Piterary Hotices, 


JOHN ROGERS THE MARTYR. 
(Concluded.) 

We know little of the manner in which Rogers spent 
his time during his wearisome confinement in Newgate. 
That he was indebted to the brutal Bonner more par- 
ticularly for this imprisonment is taught us by Foxe, 
who says, “Bonner had long striven with his utmost 
power to accomplish this result, as he could not abide 
such an honest neighbour.” Bonner was sustained by 
Stephen Gardiner, who in this whole matter showed 
himself worthy of his episcopal colleague. That Rogers 
was sent to prison on a political pretext has been affirmed 
by some, but it is quite plain from his sentence that he 
was condemned solely for his religious opinions. What- 
ever the personal or political motives which influenced 
those who resolved to take away his life, they are not 
urged in the condemnation referred to. Rogers seems 
to have borne his incarceration manfully. While he was 
in prison, the reaction in fayour of Popery rapidly 
increased, and all that was done in Edward’s reign was 
undone as far as possible. His friends exerted them- 
selves in his favour as far as they dare, but in vain. At 
length, on January 22nd, 1555, Rogers and others were 
brought from Newgate before the council for examina- 
tion. Of this examination Rogers himself wrote a 
record, which has been preserved, and is printed by 
Mr. Chester in his volume. It is in substance as 
follows :-— 

Gardiner began by saying, “Sir, you have heard of the 
state of the realm, in which it standeth now?” Rogers 
answered that he knew very little about it; whereupon 
Gardiner proceeded to enlighten him, and to ask if he 
would unite with the Catholic Church. Rogers said, 
‘The Catholic Church I never did nor never will dissent 
from ;” but he refused to admit the Pope as the head of 
the Church—a prerogative which he claimed for Christ 
alone. He was thereupon taunted with having owned 
Henry VIII. as chief and supreme head of the Church 
in England; but was not allowed to explain, and was 
called upon to answer the former question. Rogers re- 
minded those who were present how they had done as he 
did, Gardiner avowed that it was cruelty which eom- 
pelled them, so Rogers retorted that they were now 
seeking in like manner to do violence to his conscience. 
The original question was once more put to him, and he 
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replied by a decided refusal. He was therefore warned 
of the consequerices ; and’ in reply, to his’ remarks, was 
told by Gardiner that he was forbidden by the Scriptures 
to dispute with a Heretic. Rogers denied that he was 
one, and charged the Church of Rome with holding false 
doctrine, as that public worship might be conducted in 
a strange tengue. After some further discussion, he was 
ordered back to prison. eure 

The next Monday, January 28th, Cardinal Pole issued 
his commission for judicial proceedings against heretics, 
Pole had long favoured violence.’ In 1539 he had been 
sent by Paul III. to the emperor to encourage him in 
the attempt to bring back this nation to, the ‘Pope by 
force, Thé instructions which he receivéd ‘and carried 
out on that occasion have been recently published from 
a copy at Rome, dnd are of a truly sanguinary character. 
Henceforth we hope to hear no’ more of the mildness of 
his disposition. On the very day the commission Was 
issued, Rogers was again browght to trial. “Gardiner 
presided, and many other notables were present. Hooper 
was first examitied, then Cardmaker, and lastly Rogers. 
Hooper held fast his integrity, and was burned ‘on the 
9th of February. Cardmaker recanted, but afterwards 
relapsed, and was burned. Rogers was, as we have said, 
the third. Gardiner opened the inquiry by asking him 
if he would return to the Romish Church. His refusal 
was prompt and decisive, and he offered to establish his 
reasons by Soriptare and the primitive fathers. Gar- 
diner reminded him of the Act of Parliament, and urged 
his disobedience to the law. It was in vain that Rogers 
made his appeal to the Scriptures, and was met by re- 
proaches of pride, arrogance, and vain-glory. He retorted 
these reproaches, and was answered by an allusion to the 
will of ‘the Queen. ‘This imputation upon her Rogers 
spurned indignantly, exclaiming “I never can, and never 
will believe it.” hen this difficulty’ was over, the 
question was put whether in ‘the Lord’s Supper he 
believed the bread and wine were really and substantially 
the body and blood of Christ. Rogers did not very dis- 
tiictly auswer this; but bitterly Soupisined of their 
treatment of him, by keeping him in prison and depriy- 
ing him of his income. rdiner declared that Ridley 
who promoted him Was a usurper. “Was the King 
then a usurpér,” asked Rogers, “who gave Ridley the 
bishopric?” Gardiner strangely forgot himself: “* Yea,’ 
quoth he, and began 6 set out the wrongs that the King 
had done'them both,” i.e. to Botner and himself. “In- 
stead of turning this to dccount, Rogers asked why he 
had been imprisoned, and was told, because he preached 
against the Queen, which he flatly denied. Other points 
were raised, and he was allowed till next day to return 
to the Catholic Church and receive her mercy.’ Rogers 
declared that he had’ never been’ out of ‘the Catholic 
Church, and would never enter that of Rome, which he 
stizmatiséd as false ‘and antichristian, adding, in reply 
to ea tpt that its doctrine of the sacrament was also 
false. He was then removed. On ‘his‘way to prison he 
is said to have met Hooper also a prisoner, and’ to have 
exchanged with him a‘few brief words of comfort and 
determination. R 

About ning o’clock the next morning, January 29th 
(not February, as Mr. Chester wrongly Rist it); Rogers 
and Hooper were again brought or ‘Hooper was first 
arraigned and condemned, and then Rogers, who was 
asked if he would recant ‘and receive the mercy offered 
him. He waived his reply, and sought ‘to insist upon 
his right'of’ discussion, but was not allowed to say much. 
Gardiner interfered with a lordly “ Sit 'down,” and an‘in- 
timation that the accused came not to teach them; but'to 
be taught. “My lord, baid Rogers with noble deter- 
mination, “I stand and sit not: shall I not be suffered 
to speak for my life?” But Gardiner was resolved he 
should not speak, and heaped his taunts and rebukes 
upon him, Nevertheless, Rogers did sucveed in saying 





some telling things, and would have said more had he 
been permitted. His sentence was ready, and at length 


Gardiner pronounced it with fiendish satisfaction. Such 


was justice in those days, when Witriesses and jury could 
be dispensed with, and a man was tried for’ lis life by his 
accusers and left without the means of defending him- 
self. All this, in the name of the merciful God ! 
copy of the’ brief official report of this iniquitous trial is 
reserved and printed by Mr. Chester. “It affirms that 
gers calledthe Pope’s Church thé Church of Antichrist; 
that'he believed Christ’s body was‘in heaven, and not 
that his body and blood were really and substantially in 
the sacrament of the altar; that he, being a priest, had 
married and broken no law ; and “ that the bishops main- 
tain herein one false faith, one false doctrine, and one 
false word.” On his refusal to récant, it is added that 
sentence was pronounced, and he was handed over to the 
secular arm. A copy of the sentence ‘also is preserved 
by Foxe, and reprinted by Mr. Chester.’ It contains no 
accusation of political’ offences, and, indeed, if Rogers had 
been charged with such, why was he tried by the Church, 
and not by the civil power as such ? 

The doors of Newgate opened once more to receive 
the confessor, so soon t0'bo a martyr. During the few 
days which suéceedéd, he wrote an account of his trial, 
which ciime into the hands of his family after his death. 
Tn the same prison with him Map hae Hooper and the 
well-known printer, John Day. On Monday moruing, 
February 4th, 1556, Rogers was roused from his shimbers 
to entér the fiery chariot which ive convey his'soul to 
glory. ‘He had been refused e Mission to havea little 
éonverse with his wife ‘and’ children, and deprived of all 


earthly Sport but the Spirit of the Lord comforted and 
sustained hit: * When thou walkest through the fire thou 


shalt not be’burned, neither shall the flame kindle upon 
thee.”'' True, he’ gave his body to be burned, but his 
soul was unhurt, and ‘his love ‘of Christ, or rather the 
grace of Christ, lifted him up, and he joyfully endured the 
flame. Thé brutal Bonner was'up betimes pins day, and 
waited impatiently whilehis victih was peacefully stunber- 
ing. ers was hurried before him, and degraded, and his 
last request ‘for a’ few with ‘his wife before his 
burning was inhtmanly refused ‘by this inhuman wolf 
iti sheep's’ Clothing’ Between nine atid ten o'clock in 
the morning thé faggots and the stake were ready, and 
the mournful procession emerged from Newgate: yet 
not wholly mourhful, for praisés and glory to’ God are 
heard from amid ‘the throng who’ see inthe calm and 
peaceful mien of the martyr the triumphs of truth and 
thé power of grace. The French ambassador who saw 
it, says that at his conduct, the greatest part of the 
people took such ‘pleasure that they were not afraid to 
maké him many exclamations to strengthen his courage. 
Even his children assisted at it, comforting him in such 
a manner, that it seemed as if he had been led to & wed- 
ding! ‘And’so he was, but it was'the martiage supper 
of the Lamb. On either side an armed guard kept off 
the eager crowd, and even his beloved wife aud children. 
They saw and blessed each other in their hearts. Rogers 
was about to die, and before the fiery trial, as he weut on, 
he repeated aloud the Sist Psalm. “A few words to the 
multitude ‘at the stake, andthe fire was lighted, and ere 
long all that was mortal of John Rogers wasa héap of 
aslies'; from those flamés his soul burst forth, and hasted 
away to join the throng who had washed their robes and 
fhko them white in the blood’ of the Lamb. “* 

Mr. Chester gives other details respecting the spot in 
Smithfield where the martyr died, respecting his family 
and déscendants, and other matters. We have’ been 
much pleased with the perusal of a work which bears all 
the tharks of research, and which is 4 fitting monument 
to an ‘eniinently pious and good than, who was the 
editor of ‘the first authorised English Bible, and the drst 
among thé martyrs in Queen Mary’s reign, “© ~~ 
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Weekly Calendar 
OF REMARKABLE EVENTS CHIEFLY ASSOCIATED 
WITH THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
ae aed 
MAY 18. 

AcRE TAKEN BY THE TURKs.—This day was long 
remeénibered in Palestine as the one on which, in ‘the 
yedr 1291, the city of Acre was taken by the Turks, 
causing déath or slavery to 60,000 Clristians.”’ The city 


is Galled' i Scripture Ptolemais, Its ‘history may be | God 


traced to ‘a very distant period, ‘and in modern times it 
has acquired a’ celebrity by beitg involved’ in ‘many 
difficulties, and by the effurts that have’ been ‘made’ by 
Christians t6 establish thé religion of ‘the Gospel there, 
Josephus’considers it as belonging to the tribe of Asher, 
atid ielates that after being held by Demetrius, it came 
into the possession of Antiochus Epiphanes ; after which 
it’ was captured by the’ Hebrew Alexander, and ceded to 
Ptolemy, from whom it ‘to Cleopatra. It was 
also conquered by the Persians, and subsequently be- 
came a Roman colony, undér the dominion of the Moors. 
In 1104, however, the first Crusaders took possession of it, 
and many settled within the city. In 1160 if was tn posses- 
sion of Baldwin, Kiny of Jerusalem, and ‘seventy-seven 
years aflerwards it was recovered by Saladin, and in 1191 
re-takén by thé Christians under Richard Cceur de Lion 
and Philip Augustus, and given to the ‘Knights of Sf. 
Johu of Jerusalem, froni whom it received thé name of 
St. Jean @ Acre. The conquest was, However, dearly 
acquiréd by the loss of 100,000 Christians, besides ‘great 
numbers who perished by shipwreck and disease. It 
was flow occupied for a century by Christians from al} 
parts’ of the world ; churclies were erected, and thé doc- 
trine of the Gospél became general. On this day, how- 
ever, in the year 1291, it Was again besieged and’taken 
by the Saracens, who’ killed all who would not’ consent 
to beconié slaves. “The females, fearing a fate worse thai 
death, mutilated théir fates and otlterwisd ‘disfigured 
themselves, that they might not become objects of desire 
t6 thé‘cruel Saracens. ‘The fortitude of the men of Acre 
Was gredf, and copsigning iemselves to the ‘care of Him 
who had shed his blood’for them, they appeared to seek 
death at the hands of their enemies, and were éventually 
slain. From ‘that period, as if the curse of Heaven were 
upon the city, it fell “into deécay, ‘and became almost 
deserted, till the latter end of the last centur'y, when it 
was fortified, and bécame the residence of the Turkish 
Pasha of Byypt. The religion of the Gospel was, however, 
entirely forgotteri theré. ‘It is further remarkable ‘in 
modern history for being besieged for iar Re days by 
the French under’ Napoleon, Whig at length wis obliged 
to abandon it; and ‘later still; in thé year 1840, it was 
taken possession ‘of by the’ English’ and Austrians. 
At the present moment ‘missibnariés aré establishing 
the religion of Christ in this Syrian’ town, and anode 
to the last’ calculation, nearly a third of a population o} 
12,000 ate believers in Christianity. ‘ ™ 


MAY 19. 

Fraccus Atcuinus died in France. He was an En- 
glishman, and a good moral and religious teacher. He 
visited "France in the year 800 in his ecclesiastical ca- 
pacity, and diced in the cistharee of bis duties four years 
afterwards. He may be considéred one of the learned 
few whose fee dissipated “the gloom of the eighth 
century. His writings dire principally’ on theology, and 
were published in 1617. sak Lee cont 

MAY 20. 

THe Rerormep CuvrcH aT Ferrara. — Italy, 
although usually denominated a strictly Roniin Catholic 
country, has always beet remarkable for'& diversity of 
réligious opinions, The Reformation was introduced 





there at an early period. In the former part of 
the’ twelfth ‘ventary arose Arnaldo du Brescia, a man 
of’ great learning and courage, and a disciple of thé 
famous Abelard.” He publicly maintained that the in- 
comes of the popes, bishops, parish clergy, and monastic 
establishments ‘ought to be surrendered to the civil 
authorities of each state, and that nothing should be left 
to the ministers’ of reliyion, whatever their rank or po- 
sition, but a spiritual authority, and a support drawn 
from the phe and voluntary contributions of ‘the 
people, and that all persotis should hear the word of 
read in their own language.’ These doctrines, so 
odious to Rome, quickly brought upon him the thunders 
of the Vaticaii, ‘but he had many followers, and though 
he was obliged to fly from tlie persecution that followed, 
he had sown’ the ‘seeds of truth ‘that afterwards bore 
much fruit. ‘The reformed doctrine spread widely, and 
in the district‘of Modena’ we find thé Protestant mem- 
bers to be so humérous in 1542, ‘a5 to cause it to Be 
proposed’ in the Vatican t6 cite’sdme of the most in- 
fluential persons amongst them ‘to Rome; but this was 
opposed ‘by Cardinal Sodoleti, who wrote very kind 
letters to the Protestants ‘at Modena, telling them’ in 
all things to be conscientious. Two cardinals were then 
sent from -Rome, as it was said, to teach and explain t6 
the people, but this had little effect, for we find twelve 
months after two monks were condémmed for preaching 
heretical doetrinés'at' Modena. “In 1545 the pérsecution 
was more general. ‘Castelvetro and several others weré 
cited to“appear before the Tnqtiisition at Rome, ‘and 
were publicly excommunicated as fugitives ‘and fn- 
corrigible heretics. One of th rele charges brought 
against ‘Castelvetro was that of ‘his having translated 
into Ftalidn ‘the celebrated work ‘of Melancthon, 6a the 
Pei of the Church and Fathers.” This’ Pro 
testant feeling had exténded to Ferrara, and in the year 
1545 the Pope exhorted the ecclesiastical authoritics of 
that city to great diligence in investigating the senti- 
ments of those who weré stispected of heresy, and having 
brought their inquiries to ‘a definite judgment, to traps- 
mit the sane t6’Rome. Spics were af this time ent 
forth to all parts ‘of Italy, “who insinuated ‘themselves 
into the acqiatntance and company of all” classes 
and transferred to” the Vati n the information 
which ”'they' ‘collected, and By this “mems many 
persons were imprisoned, and nndbers excommunicat 
fulius IIT. huying succeeded Paul T.‘on ‘the Papal 
ee the persecutions ihcreaséd; and on the 20h of 
ay, 1550, he sent orders co the authoritiés to extermi- 
nafe every heretic ip the district." The Reformed 
Church, therefore, whith ‘had existed fur a number w 
years at Ferrara, was dispersed, muy of its members 
thrown into prisen, and one of isis’ preetert pw to 
death. There is one little incident connected with this 
alfiiir, mention by Mr. Pere ‘fh‘a ies Fela “Pro- 
testantism if Itily,” which we cannot help extractisg :— 
S 7h S Dhelioed Renée did alf she Gould roaiield us Tictle 
flock’ of thé faithful'against these cruel proceediigs, bub 
her influence at Ferrara was fast departing. ‘Yer hus- 
band, who was incapabie of appreciating eitherher noble 
character, or the elevated motives from whicl she acted 
jn adhering to thé Protestant pith, did all tit he could 
td induce Herto return to the Roman CatWplic Church, 


bi: prt ep and urged on by the Pope. Faiing to obfain 
this by 


jasion, he resérted to liars measures. The 
influences of Her family was brought to »edr upon her, 
to tarn her away from the Truth. Heraephew, Henry 
II., Wipe of France, sent the inquisitor Oritz, who had 
béen with’ ‘him some time as ‘his confssor, to Ferrara, 
With instructichs to labour for the reovery of his ‘ ouly 
aunt *to the Roman Catholic Church and if argomeécts 
failed, to cause all eee severity to be employed to 
effect’ the “dbjéct. But all his efforts were to no pur. 
pose. ‘The daughter ‘of Louis XJ. was neither to 
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persuaded nor frightened into an abandonment of what 
she conscientiously believed to be the true Gospel. One 
indignity after another was heaped upon her by her 
husband. Those of her attendants who were suspected 
of participating in the new opinions were sent away. 
Even her children were at length forbidden to approach 
her. But neither the bad treatment of her husband, 
nor the sophistry and persuasion of the inquisitor Oritz, 
availed to cause the Duchess to return to the fold of 
Rome; though it would seem, for the sake of her 
children, she made some important concessions.” 


MAY 21. 

Tae Franxrort Tract Society.—The Religious 
Tract Society publishes a letter dated May 21st, 1861, 
from their branch society in Hamburg, in reference to 
the English in Germany, and stating that the committee 
have given libraries for their use whenever possible, 
and had that day furnished Frankfort with one, remark- 
ing that “ the cases are not many in which the influence 
of a pious book outweighs all the influences of a sur- 
rounding godless society, especially in the absence of 
regular public service and the preaching of the Gospel. 
Yet they give us hope, for with God all things are 


possible.” 
MAY 22. 
JoHn Hooper, BisHop OF GLOUCESTER, BORN.— 





This is the acknowledged day of the birth of that emi- 
nent martyr of the Reformed Church, John Hooper, in 
1494. Heearly devoted himself to the studies of the 
Scriptures, and though brought up under the strictest 
form of Catholicism, his heart became softened under 
the influence of Divine truth, and he be to perceive 
that the Romish creed was not the cr prescribed in 


the Word of God. "When he became convinced of the | 


timth of his newly-formed opinions, he made an effort 
to give them publicity, and persecutions soon set in 
against him. He sought refuge under the roof of Sir 
Thomas Arundel, an early friend and patron, whom he 
served in the capacity of chaplain and house-steward. 


Arundel was a Roman Catholic, zealous for the faith of his | 


fathers, and though personally attached to Hooper, he 
deterizined to use some effort for his conversion. For 
this puryose he sent him to Gardiner, the successor o 
Cardinal Wolsey, aad bitter persecutor of the Reformers, 
who, because he failed to vanquish him in argument, 
determined to persecute him as much as_ possible. 


himself to the study of Hesrew. On the accession of 
Edward VI. he returned to England, and the parting 
With his German friends who had guccoured him in his 
tine of need isaffecting. “ We rejoice,” said they, “ both 
foryour sake, and especially for the cause of Christ’s 
true religion, that you shall now rewrn out of long 
banihment into your native country again, where not 
only sou may enjoy your own private liberty, but also 
the case and state of Christ's Church will be benefited 


thereby” On arriving in London, Hooper soon entered | 


on his ninistry, preaching every day to large audiences. 
“ In his sermons,” says Fox, “according tohis accustomed 
manner, ly corrected sin, and sharply inveighed against 
the iniquity of the werld, and the corrupt abuses of the 
Church.” “he Protestant leaders soon took notice of 
him, and he yas shortly chosen to the vacant bishopric 
of Gloucester. There his earnest and unvarying zeal won 
the love and aimiration of the people. The time not 
cccupied in praching he employed in visiting his con- 
gregation, seekng out the poor and miserable, and 
joming in privat devotion with the sick. “Twice,” says 
Fox, “I was in his house at Worcester, where in his 
common hall I sav a table spread with good store of 
meat, and beset wth beggars and poor people ; and on 
asking his servantswhat this meant, they told me that 
every day their master’s manner was to have at dinner a 
certain number of the poor of the city by course, who 


‘at the request of his 


were served with wholesome meat, after being examined 
by him or his deputies in the Lord’s Prayer, the articles 
of faith, &c.” But all his usefulness was suspended, and 
the prospects of Protestantism clouded, by the death of 
Edward. Hooper was advised to fly. He intrepidly 
answered, “ Once did I flee, and take me to my feet; but 
now, because I am called to this place and vocation, 
I am thoroughly persuaded to tarry, and to live and die 
with my sheep.” He was one of the first of those who 
were seized on the accession of Mary. At her council he 
was angrily questioned by Gardiner and others con- 
cerning his marriage, his doctrines, and his ecclesiastical 
course. He answered calmly and clearly, but was 
refused the privilege of defending his opinions, and was 
found guilty of heresy. From the council he was taken 
to the Fleet, where he was treated with great inhu- 
manity. The disease which ill-usage, a damp prison, and 
foul air produced, had nearly prevented the ill design of 
his enemies. It got sirculated that he had renounced 
his faith, When he heard of this, Hooper wrote 
a letter to his people, lamenting that they should 
think him capable of such wickedness, and, though 
in prospect of death, he triumphed in the support of 
his Redeemer, and ended by saying, “I have taught 
the truth with my tongue and with my pen heretofore, 
and hereafter shortly shall confirm the same, by God’s 
grace, with my blood.” Three days after this, Hooper, 
in custody of six of the Queen’s guards, was sent to 


| Gloucester to be burnt. By a refinement of cruelty, 
| Mary had appointed Sir Anthony Kingston, one of 
| Hooper’s personal friends, to arrange the execution. 
| At sight of his friend, Kingston burst into tears, and 


begged him to save himself by submission to the 
Queen, but all in vain, The mayor and aldermen of 
Gloucester saluted their old bishop respectfully; and, 
guards, he was lodged in a 
private house. Retiring early to bed, he slept soundly, 
rose at an early hour, and, as his execution was to take 


' place that morning, requested to beleft alone until the fatal 


hour. He had been forbidden to speak, but as he passed 
from the house to the market place amid a crowd of 
6,000 persons, most of whom he knew intimately, he 


f frequently smiled and looked toward heaven. As if to 


add bitterness to the agonies of a cruel death, the stake had 
been erected near an elm tree in front of the cathedral in 


| which he formerly preached. Onreaching it he kneeled 
Hooper, however, escaped to Germany, where he devoted | 
| of recantation—was handed to him. “If you love my 
| soul,” he cried, “take it away.” Lord Chandos then 


down to pray. A box containing his pardon—the price 


ordered the execution. The neck, arms, and body of 
the martyr were fastened to the stake with hoops of 
iron. He was raised upon a high stool, and soon the 
mass was in flames. The people crowded round, and, 
amid sobs and tears, tried to catch the words of his 

rayer. His sufferings were lingering and excruciating ; 
but he called calmly, yet earnestly, for strength from 
heaven. And his prayer was heard and answered in the 
closing moments of his life; for “he died,” says an old 
writer, “as quietly as a child in its bed.” 

MAY 23. 

CRANMER’S SENTENCE OF Divokce.—It was on this 
day, 1532, that Archbishop Cranmer pronounced sen- 
tence of divorce between Henry VIII. and Katharine 
of Aragon, stating that their marriage was null and 
void, having been contracted and consummated in 
defiance of the divine prohibition. This act was a cause 
of sorrow to the prelate during his life, and contrary to 
his firmness on other occasions, 


MAY 24, 
HILDEBRAND, afterwards Pope Gregory VIIL, died. 
He was the son of a carpenter, and when raised to the 
Papal throne, embroiled himself in disputes and con- 








tests till he was compelled to retire. 
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NESTORIANS IN LONDON. 

On the eastern frontier of Turkey in Asia, and ad- 
joining Persia, is a province called Kurdistan, a 
mountainous region, many of whose inhabitants are 
given to plunder. Part of the district is, however, 
occupied by Christians—a poor, but industrious and 
generous-hearted people, who are known among us 
by the name of Nestorians. This interesting race 
dwells partly in Turkey and partly in Persia. Those 
in Turkey live to the south of Lake Van, and are 
spread over the plains and across the mountains to 
Lake Oroomiah, and beyondit. Thename of Oroomiah 
is borne not only by the lake, but by the district, and 
also by a town of considerable size. Little was known 
of the Christians of Oroomiah till about thirty 
years ago, when two American missionaries, Dr. Eli 
Smith and Dr. Dwight, visited them. In a report 
then written by Dr. Smith, he says:—‘To the 
Nestorians of Oroomiah we would especially direct 
your attention. . We can but refer you to 
their extreme liberality towards other sects, their ideas 
of open communion, and their entire rejection of 
auricular confession (that efficient police system of the 
other old churches), as considerations which have pro- 
duced in our minds a firm conviction that a mission 
to the Nestorians would meet with far fewer obstacles 
than among any other of theold churches. The week 
that we passed among them was among the most in- 
tensely interesting of our lives. For myself, I felt a 
stronger desire to settle among them at once as a mis- 
sionary than among any people I have ever seen.” 

The people thus described are generally believed to 
have settled in Persia about 1,400 years ago.. Since 
that time many ages have passed away, during which 
they have survived all the influences of barbarism and 
oppression to which they have been exposed. Not- 
withstanding their poverty, ignorance, and some 
superstition, they have been designated the Pro- 
testants of the East. They have a patriarch at their 
head, and they recognise bishops, priests or presbyters, 
and deacons. ‘They abhor image worship, the doc- 
trine of purgatory, and many other corrupt doctrines 
and practices, while they cherish the highest reverence 
for the Holy Scriptures, which they exalt far above all 
human traditions. They do not like to he called 
Nestorians, and say that their ancestors were con- 
verted by the Apostle Thomas. ‘They prefer to be 
called Chaldeans. 

A mission was established among them by the 
Americans, and their information has taught us more 
of this remarkable people, and has excited a lively 
interest in them, while the success which has attended 
the mission has been great indeed. The language 
spoken by them is the modern Syriac, which differs 
much from the ancient. In the ancient language 
they have always possessed the Scriptures, and these 
were and understood by the priests. ' The mis- 
sionaries have translated the Bible into the modern 
language, and have printed many other books in the 





same, and, .as great efforts have been made to teach 
the people to read, many can now rejoice in various 
forms of religious instruction. Among the American 
missionaries whose names are most prominent in con- 
nection with this work, we may mention Dr. Perkins, 
Mr. Stoddard, and Dr. Grant, whose work on the 
Nestorians is well known. 

Since the commencement of the mission, the Nesto- 
rians have often suffered severely from the cruelty of 
oppressors, and from the failure of their crops; but 
amid all they have so conducted themselves as to win 
the confidence and sympathy of all Christians who 
have known anything of them. Among those who 
have visited them and borne the most honourable 
testimony to them, is Mr. Layard, who gives a most 
interesting account of them in his work on ‘* Nineveh 
and its Remains.” It would be easy for us to show, 
from documents published very recently, that God's 
work among the Nestorians goes on happily, and, 
indeed, in our own pages we have recorded the riches 
of their liberality amid the depth of their poverty, 
and the evident tokens of Divine grace working in 
their hearts. 

But what, it may be asked, has this to do with the 
title of the present article? Much, every way. It is 
intended to introduce the fact that, at the moment we 
f write, two of the Nestoriansarein London. The cir- 
cumstances connected with their visit are so singular, 
that probably two travellers never reached a distant 
country through greater difficulties. The strangers 
in question are Mar Yohanan, or John, and Mar 
Yiskhak, or Isaac. John is a minister, priest, or 
presbyter, called a kashisha; and Isaac is a deacon, 
called a shamshona: John is a man who states his 
age to be sixty-two, or, in his own peculiar language, 
“he is old and advanced in years: sixty-and-two 
years have been his life upon the earth.” He is 
married, and thus speaks of his family :—‘t My wife is 
old. The Lord gaveustwodaughters. Our children 
God hath taken from us,” With reference to his 
previous history he has not given much information, 
but the following may be quoted as a curious illus- 
tration of the mode in which this primitive people 
are accustomed to speak :—‘* All the American 
Apostles (i.e., missionaries) know me. The day that 
God took away Mar Stoddard, I, the presbyter John, 
was with him that was Mar Stoddard, on the day 
that he slept the sleep of death. When he, Mar 
Stoddard, came from America, Mr. Mar Perkins, the 
first apostle (i.e., missionary) of Oroomiah, sent me 
to Mar Stoddard, who spoke with me of the salvation 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. He taught me concerning 
the way of true Christianity in our Lerd Jesus Christ. 
Mar Stoddard instructed me in this way of salvation. 
God gave him his reward in his kingdom. All who 
have been apostles (missionaries) in Oroomiah know 
me—this presbyter John.” 

We gather from the communications of John that, 





owing to the long continuance of scarcity, he and his 
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companion received an English letter from two of 
their friends, authorising them to visit foreign parts, 
and to seek their aid, Believing that it was their 
duty, they set out, although without money, and 
ignorant of every European language. It is difficult 
to say how long they have left home. They say it is 
‘many days,” and we can well believe them. They 
seem to have thought that if they could reach 
London they should find all they wanted, and do not 
appear to have had the remotest idea of what they 
should encounter, both on their way and here. Mar 
John says he no more knew what was in his English 
letter than Uriah knew what was in the letter which 
David gave to him, and which destined him to 
death ; he only knew that the letter related to their 
necessities. He then adds, in his own peculiar manner, 
“JT went forth from my house; as God said to 
Abraham, ‘ Arise, go forth from thy land; go to an- 
other country’ Abraham knew not, I, also, Presbyter 
John, went forth from my house, not. knowing the way 
whither I went. The Lord Jesus Christ helped me 
in the way, as he helped Moses when he fled from 
Egypt, as he helped Jacob when he fled from before 
Esau, as Joseph in the land of Egypt; thus helped 
me our Lord Jesus Christ in all my ways. 
helpeth the Lord Jesus Christ Christians. 
Amen.” 

It would appear that John and Isaac first made their 
way to Moscow, where they received a letter written 
in German. Thence, in November, 1861, they pro- 

eded till they came to Kénigsberg, in Prussia, w 
they received a second German letter, dated April 
17th, 1862. From Kénigsberg they succeeded, by 
some means, in reaching London, but by what. means 
we have as yet not discovered, In the metropolis, 
they were as helpless as ever, but, providentially, 
they were taken to the Strangers’ Home for Asiatics, 
in Limehouse, where they have been kindly treated, 
and where, at this moment, they remain. 

The great difficulty was to communicate with them, 
and to ascertain who they really were, and for 
what they had come. Among others, the writer of 
this paper was spoken to, and, hearing that they 
could read the ancient Syriac Scriptures, suggested 
that an endeavour should be e to reach them 
through the Syriac. There is, we believe, no person 
in England but themselves who knows ‘their native 
tongue, the modern Syriac. We made the experi- 
ment of writing to them, and with happy success. 
Mar John can read and write the ancient Syriac, 
although he mixes up with it words from the modern 
language. Several of his letters are now before us, 
the fruits of this unusual correspondence, and from 
those letters our extracts are taken. Perhaps more 
has seldom been said in a few words than the openin, 
sentences of Mar John’s first letter :—‘t My belov 
brother in our Lord Jesus Ohrist, I rejoice that you 
have honoured me with a letter concerning our ne- 
cessity. Weare poor. We have gone forth from our 
house. We are here. We have come to London. 
We .know ye are trae Christians in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. We are with you. Ye write, ‘Show 
us what ye need.” He t goes on to. state 
what they want, and to express a. wish for 
further correspondence. Another letter gocs more 
into details, especially in reference to the wants of 
the strangers, and the circumstances which prompted 
their extraordinary pilgrimage. A subsequent letter 
contain’ fresh facts and statements, some of which we 


have already quoted. The language of this document 
is every way remarkable, and, not: least so in the 
singular speiity. which Mar John exhibits in quoting 
an applyin ripture ; for instance, *‘ Thou needest 
not that I should write thee words from Holy Scrip- 
ture, for thou knowest all that is written in the Old 
and New (Testaments), But one thing is written in 
the Holy Scriptures, ‘ Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall find merey.’ Our Lord Jesus Christ grant 
merey to your house; you have shown mercy to us.” 

There is a striking similarity between many of the 
expressions these men use and those we find in the 
Bible, just as their language resembles the Hebrew of 
the a Testament. In sending a salutation they 
say, ‘* We desire (or ask) thy peace; give our peace 
to all thy house; the peace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the power of the Holy Spirit, be with us and 
with you, Amen.” Not having seen the only person 
he had yet been able to converse with (on paper only), 
John says, ‘‘ I desire to come to thee and to see thy 
face, to speak mouth to mouth with thee. I know 
not the way of thy house. I greatly desire thy pre- 
sence, that I may see thee and rejoice in thee.” The 
conclusion of the whole of this letter runs thus :— 


So | “ An epistle written in London in the year of Christ, 


1862. For the love of Christ, ily help’ us on our 
way. Our country is afar off. Here endeth the 
epistle from Presbyter John to ——. Amen.” 

Our readers must not suppose there is anything 

tentious in all this. Far from it. These identical 
orms of expression have been customary in the East 
among Syrian writers for fourteen or fifteen centuries, 
as we know from books’ in the British Museum. 
‘They show how remarkably unchanged these Orientals 
are in their habits of thought and of speech, They 
are among the best and most genuine evidences of the 
actual goers. of these Kesariate, raged the lan- 
guage which they speak, it is the nearest living repre- 
sentative of a ‘ictane which was well phe. Bae by . 
our Lord and his apostles, and of which several 
examples are to be found in the. New Testament. 
Such words as Cephas, and raca, aud corban, such as 
Ephphatha, Talitha cumi, and even our Lord's 
agonising utterance in his moment of deepest woe, 
Lama, Lama, Sabachthani, and St. Paul’s Maranatha, 
would be as well understood by these Nestorians as 
we should understand them if they were English. 

Leat we should weary our readers, we will give no 
more extracts; but we have felt it right to chroniele 
the visit of these strangers to our shores, the first of 
their nation who have ever: been eng | us. We 
lament their misfortunes, but we trast they will be 
carried home in safety and ; and we wish to 
place on record our firm belief in their sincere and 
scriptural piety. We may speak of the Nestorians 
as a people, at some future time. 








TO UUR READERS. 
Tre readers of ** Tor Quiver” will have sed, 
no doubt, with feelings of sympathy, a little poem 
inserted by us in our Sixth Number— 

* Beautiful ground on which we tread,” &. 
Contrary to our usual tice; we annhouticed that 
these lines were the production of a little child in the 
National Orphan Home. wn nics, Saat 

Our desire to befriend this orphan child has been 
gratified through the benevolence of Lady Augusta 
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Onslow, who, in copsequcnee of perusing the verses, 
has been pleased to withdraw the little girl from the 
asylum, and has given instructions for the child’s 
future provision in life. 
It would add to our pieasure if any benevolent 
persone should be induced to start a subseription, 
ow: 


small, for the benefit of the interesting 

the two, Nestorians, who, from. Christian 
motives, and in Christian confidence, have visited our 
shores, ag, our readers will perceive by our leading 
article of this day. 


ever 








OCCUPATION FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
Tur remembrance of a little voice that reached me 
from an upper room a few days ago, ‘‘ Mamma, what 
shall I do? won't you give me something to do?” 
impels me to speak to you, mothers, on a subject. that 
is not sufficiently thought of by parents and guardians ; 
and that is, the finding occupation for your children. 

It was a pitiful little voice, full of disquietude. 
The child was too young for the necessity of action, 
which God has implanted in our nature, to shape 
itself into satisfying work. It wanted the aid and 
direction of its legitimate helper, in the use of its 
struggling power; and the earnest, pleading tones 
set. me thinking how surely these restless energies 
would result in mischief, if uot judiciously turned 
towards the good. 

It is a question with me whether anybody is. will- 
ingly idle, Is it not. generally the case, that, where 
we tind a listless or inert, he is the prey either 
to physical or mental disease? Whoeversaw a child, 
in the full, hearty development of mind and body, 
that would not spend i longest day in tireless 
activity ?.. And where is the mam or the woman 
whose time is not wholly occupied, whether in trifles 
or things of moment? It is in order to turn our 
trivial efforts into noble and exalted sims, that we 
must ask help from Him ** who worketh in us, both 
to will and to do.” 

It is for the purpose of giving a worthy inclina- 
tion to our children’s impulses and labours, that we 
must guide them; as we are ourselves guided from 
above. A present exemplification of the truth that 
children are never weary comes to me in my little 
niece, just retarned from school, She has gone pro- 
fitably and pleasantly through the routine of lessons, 
but what to do with the remainder of the day is the 
trouble, Uneasy and worrisome, she hangs about for 
a while; at length, giving vent to the need that 

ushes her, ‘‘May I sort your work-box; auntie? 
et me put the drawers in order. Well, what may 
Ido? I must do something!” 

How to occupy their tender minds, how to employ 
their little he og ig a study for each parent, and must 
vary according to the difference in temperament. It 
were as safe for a physician, from the estimation of 
an individual case, to give a general prescription for 
his whole list of patients, as for a parent to apply one 
particular rule to the guidance of the diflerent 
members of his family, without reference to the 
diversity of character and disposition, 

To keep each child occupied—not always with 
tasks, often with pleasures—is the secret of good 
government. Que may need great variety, frequent 
change; another is persistent.in all his undertakings 
It requires much wisdom to know where to restrain 
and where to stimulate. Draw upon your inventive 





powers, exercise your patience. Can there be weari- 
ness in this glorious work of training young immor- 
tals? Will it not repay the toil to be mother, father 
to a saint? “QO God; give me children!” was. the 
cry of the Jewish parents, if perchance the promised 
Messiah should come through their posterity, 

The nervous, restless children have my especial sym- 
pathy, because it is so) difficult. to know what. check 
to put upon them. I quite agree with a celebrated 
divine, who is of the opinion that the only sate way 
with an impetuous nature is to guide it into the 
right path, and then give it the reins. 

I have seen an ardent, impulsive boy, so curbed in 
all his acts, that the fretting ‘of his soul sat likea | 
demon upon his little face, and I trembled at the | 
tl that would come when the restraint was | 
removed—all for want of a proper channel prepared 
by careful hands; when the stream was susceptible 
of being turned, Long, tedious tasks should never 
be prescribed for such a child, but whatever is under- 
taken should be faithfully persevered in, and perfectly 
accomplished, 

A young man_ begins half a dozen compositions in 
an evening, and throws them all aside unfinished. 
The training of his childhood is obvious to me. A 
boarding-school young lady brings her portfolio to 
my room, and tosses from it upon my table a 
score of half-sheets of note-paper, each with date, 
address, and a line or two written upon it. I 
should seek other teachers for her. A little girl has 
perched herself up in my easy chair, and io imita- 
tion of her adult friend, is writing for a weekly 
periodical. She has read mea few sentences of a 
really good story, but is already tired of her sub- 
ject, and threatens to throw it by and begin another. 
With the consciousness that a desultory habit. is 
more. easily formed than overcome, I shall insist 
upon the completion of what she is about, before 
commencing anything else. Altogether a different 
type is a sweet little friend of mine who will sit 
contentedly cutting paper until it is really neces- 
sary to arouse him by proposing a change of occu- 

tion. Oh! for wisdom to guide aright our children 

th for the duties and the relaxations of life! 








Scripture Jllusirutions. 


(Acts ii, 29—iii. 21). 

Chap, ii. 29, “‘ David is both dead and buried, and 
his sepulchre is with us unto this day.” We learn 
from 1 Kings. ii, 10; that David ‘‘ was buried in the 
city of David,” The city of David was the south- 
west portion of Jerusalem. Josephus says that David 
was buried with great pomp, and that immense treasures 
were laid up in his tomb... This tomb was opened, he 
tells us, by Hyrcanus, who took out of it 3,000 talents, 
and again by Herod, who also took away a large sum, 
but neither of them disturbed the bodies of the dead. 
The tomb was held in great veneration, and it is re- 
ported that, when Herod violated it, a flame burst 
forth, —— — two of a a the 
nate 8 e was ore W wo. 
f Le hunts over the sepulchre, 
and also treated it with — reverence; but no 

are itted to enter. It is the opinion 


of Mr. Lewin, that what is now called the Tomb of 
David, in the High Town, has not the least:claim to 
that character. Qn the other hand, Dr, Stewart 
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thinks it is extremely probable that the Mohammedan 
tradition, in which both Jews and Christians agree, 
is the correct one. The mosque containing the tomb 
is on the summit of Mount Zion, about two hundred 
yards outside the gate, and not far from the English 
burying-ground. ‘There is a large room over the 
tomb, where tradition says the Lord’s Supper was in- 
stituted. Dr. Robinson calls it “a large, 

upper room of stone, fifty or sixty feet long, by some 
thirty feet in width.” At the east end is a small 
niche in the wall, where mass is sometimes said, and 
on the south side is a recess, towards which the Mo- 
hammedans turn when they pray there. 

It is well known that there was a Christian church 
in this place at a very early period. The idea that 
David was buried here, that the Lord’s Supper was 
instituted here, and that St. Peter preached his Pen- 
tecostal sermon here, will explain why the spot has been 
always held in so much honour. More than 360 years 
ago, a pilgrim to Jerusalem wrote the following about 
a visit to this locality :—‘t We first visited the holy 
place in the convent of Mount Zion, and went a little 
way up into their chapel to the high altar. There is 
the place where our Lord Jesus ate the Lord’s Supper 
on Maundy Thursday with his disciples; there is 
indulgence and remission of all sins, penalties, and 
guilt. Also, at the right side of the high altar an 
altar stands. There is the place where our Lord 
washed the feet of his disciples after the last. supper ; 
there is indulgence for seven years and seven times 
forty days. We also went forth out of this chapel, 
on the right hand, to a chapel which is now walled in, 
as the heathens will not allow us Christians to go into 
the chapel, because David, Solomon, and other kings 
of Jerusalem, lie buried underneath. We looked at 
this chapel through a window. We also went a few 
steps away to a little chapel, where our Lord appeared 
to his disciples with the doors shut after his resurrec- 
tion. There also St. Thomas thrust his finger into 
the blessed side of our Lord when he would not 
believe, and thereby believed. Here is indulgence for 
seven years and seven times forty days.” The same 
writer adds, that in the little mosque or heathen 
church where David, Solomon, and other kings of 
Jerusalem lie buried, great lights and costly incense 
were burned. We cannot read without pity and 
regret these stories of imposture and delusion, in 
which Christians and Mohammedans seem to rival 
one another. 

Chap. iii. 1, ‘‘ The hour of prayer, being the ninth 
hour.” It was customary with the Jews to pray three 
times a day (Dan. vi. 10)—at morning, noon, and 
evening (Psalm lv. 17). Morning was the third 
hour, or nine o’clock ; noon was the sixth hour, or 
twelve o’clock ; and evening was the ninth hour, er 
three o’clock in the afternoon. When Peter was at 
Joppa “he went up upon the housetop to pray about 
the sixth hour” (Acts x. 9). Here Peter and John go 
to the Temple to pray at the ninth hour, which was 
probably the hour of the evening sacrifice. — 

Verse 2, The lame man was carried and “ laid daily 
at the gate of the Temple which is called Beautiful, 
to ask alms.” Among the ancients there were no alms- 
houses for the poor, and no hospitals for the afflicted. 
The sick were, therefore, to be found at the gate 
of the rich man’s mansion (Luke xvi. 20), at the side 
of the highway (Mark x. 46; John ix. 1—8), and at 
the entrances to places of worship. The Romans 
placed their poor to beg at the temple gates.. The 








same custom has also been followed in Christian na- 
tions. It is still the case on the Continent, where both 
in and outside the churches one sees numbers of beg- 
gars, some of whom are in a deplorable condition, 
like the man in the text. 

There is some uncertainty as to the gate of the 
Temple here referred to. Some think it was the gate 
“ Nicanor,” which led from the court of the Gentiles 
to the court of the women. Others —— the gate 
here meant was at the east end of the Temple, and 
called “ Susan,” or the lily. Probably this latter is 
the one intended, because Solomon’s porch seems to 
have been near it (ver. “ae This gate was a very 
beautiful one, and is by Josephus “ the Corin- 
thian gate,” because it was made of Corinthian brass. 
He says, “ Nine of the gates were completely covered 
with gold and silver, as well as their side posts and 
lintels; but there was one without the Temple of 
Corinthian brass, and greatly excelled those which 
were only covered with silver and gold.” This gate 
is said to have been fifty cubits high, and its doors 
forty cubits. Fifteen steps led up to it, and it must 


have presented a ificent a nee. It was 
added by Herod the Great, and was indeed the beau- 
tiful gate of the Temple. 


Verse 11, ‘The porch that is called Solomon’s.” 
This porch is mentioned in John x. 23. When Solo- 
mon built the Temple, he filled A of the valley 
towards the east, and there erected a portico. We 
are not to suppose that the original porch was stand- 
ing in the apostles’ days, but that another, in the 
same place, was called by the same name. Josephus 
mentions it with great admiration, and says it over- 
hung a deep valley, and was supported by walls of 
enormous stones. The porches of the Temple were 
on the east, north, and west sides. They were covered 
walks about twenty feet wide, paved with marble of 
different colours, with a flat roof of cedar, and sup- 
a by a of solid marble, and of large size. 

hese porches were an agreeable promenade in hot or 
stormy weather. ‘The Grecian temples often had 
similar colonnades attached to them, and they were 
used as places of instruction by the philosophers, one 
of whose sects—the Stoics—took their name from the 
stoa, or porch. Itis an old opinion that the pinnacle 
of the Temple, from which Satan tempted our Lord to 
cast himself down, was a of Solomon’s porch. 
Very likely the disciples referred to the vast stones in 
the wall below Solomon’s porch, when they said to 
our Lord, ‘See what manner of stones and what 
buildings are here!” We need scareely add that 
Solomon's porch was not, like a church porch, meant 
for an entrance to the sacred building. 

Verse 21, ‘* The times of restitution of all things.” 
The word “restitution” here does not mean the 
“ restoration” of all things, as some have supposed. 
Doubtless, a happier time is coming even to this world ; 
but in this verse the idea is that of ‘‘ consummation” 
or “ accompli t.” The Lord Jesus must re- 
main in heaven until all things are fulfilled or 
accompli which God hath spoken by the mouth of 
his holy prophets. It is, indeed, a delightful assurance, 
that all the promises of God are yea and Amen in 
Christ Jesus, and that all the prophecies must be ful- 
filled. Rather might heaven and earth pass away, 
than one word of our faithful and covenant-keeping 
God fail of its res mom accomplishment. ‘The wer 
dictions already fulfilled are an earnest of the fulfil- 
ment of those that remain; and the fidelity of God 
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in these things is a pledge that we shall receive, at 
rg hands, all the gifts ‘of his grace in Jesus 








Correspondence. 
—o— 
[We beg to inform our readers that we only undertake 
to answer religious questions, and only such as appear 
likely to be useful to others. 

We solicit all who favour us with their questions to 
write them legibly, and as concisely as the subject will 
admit, with or without names, as the writers please. 
Questions to be addressed (marked “‘ Quiver”) to John 
Cassell, Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, La Belle 
Sauvage Yard, London, E.C.] 





No. 61—H. T.—Wuat Is TO BE UNDERSTOOD 
BY THE worpDs, “THE BLoop or JEsUs CHRIST 
CLEANSETH FROM ALL SIN ?” 

The life of man so depends upon dood, that without 
it he cannot live. The word blood is therefore used 
to denote life; and the shedding of blood, death. David 
said he would not drink the blood of his heroes, who 
had exposed their lives to bring him water from the well 
of Bethlehem. He would not drink that water which 
had so nearly cost them their lives. In Scripture the 
word blood is used by Jehovah to denote life: “ When 
wicked men have slain a righteous person in his own 
house, shall I not require his blood (saith God) at 
your hand?” In the sacrifices divinely appointed under 
the Old Testament dispensation, the life of the animal 
was substituted for the life of man. The sacrifices were 
typical of the death of Christ; therefore, Christ’s blood 
implies LIFE SUBSTITUTED FOR LIFE. The blood of 
Christ is the price of our soul—his blood has purchased 
the Church (Acts xx. 28). We are justified by his 
blood, and we have redemption, and consequently the 
=" of sins, through the shedding of Christ’s 





No. 62.—CAN WE ATTAIN To SINLESS PERFECTION ? 
We reply, it is your bounden duty daily to seek it, 
remembering that it comprehends your time, your 
talents, your money, and your influence—that sinless 
perfection implies purity in your thoughts, in your 
words, in your duties, in your motives, and in your 
actions: but the emblematical fact that the leprosy 
which had taken on of a house could never be 
eradicated until the house was pulled down, and the 
historical fact that although the children of Israel gained 
tie er of Canaan, yet “the Canaanite was still in the 
d,” followed, as these instructive facts are, by admoni- 
tory portions of sacred writ, which declare that “there 
is none that doeth good, no, not one,” and that “if we 
say we have no sin we deceive ourselves,” together with 
the assurance that it is easier to die the death of a martyr 
than to live the life of a saint, leads us to the con- 
clusion that sinless perfection in this life is unattainable. 
Yet we desire to remind our correspondent that the 
archer who points his arrow to the skies, and draws his 
bow with vigorous arm, will reach far higher than the 
man who, with feeble grasp, aims only at the summit of 
a few little shrubs. 


No. 63.—J. B. (Clitheroe).—How Many APPEAR- 
ANCES OF CHRIST AFTER HIS CRUCIFIXION HAVE WE 
RECORDED IN THE Naw TESTAMENT? 
1 ay Maga 
. To Mary ene. 
2. To the other women (Matt, xxviii. 9). 
8. To Peter (1 Cor. xv. 5). 





4. To two disciples, as they were going to Emmaus. 

5. The same day, in the evening, to the apostles, when 
Thomas was not present. 

6. To the apostles, when Thomas was present. 

7. In Galilee, at the Sea of Tiberias, to Peter, Thomas, 
James, and others, 

8. To the disciples, on a mountain in Galilee (Matt. 
xxviii. 16). 

9. To more than 500 brethren at once. 

10. To James, one of the apostles (1 Cor. xv. 7). 

7 To all the apostles assembled together (1 Cor. 
xv. 7). 

12. To the apostles, at his ascension. 

13. To Paul (1 Cor. xv. 8; Acts xxvi. 16). 

To which may be added, the appearance of Christ to 
his servant Stephen, at the hour of martyrdom, 





No. 64.—C.S—WHaTt IS MEANT IN THE PRAYER 
Book BY THE “ VuteaR TONGUE?” 

It does not imply language mean or low, but that 
which is used and understood by the people generally. 
It means the language of the nation, and not in Latin, 
or any other tongue that is known only to a few. 





No. 65.—S. E—IN wHaT RESPECTS WAS THE Ru- 
PENTANCE OF JUDAS DEFECTIVE ?—“ Then Judas, which 
had betrayed him,when he saw that he was condemned, 
repented himself.”— Matt. xxvii. 3. 

ere was anxiety on account of the consequences 
that might follow, remorse at the recollection of the 
fatal deed committed, accompanied by restitution of the 
bribe, and by a confession of the evil and injustice per- 
petrated, with an acknowledgment of the Saviour’s 
innocence; yet all these acts, which form part of a 
genuine repentance, ended in self-destruction. Thus, 
in the mournful history of Judas we discern not only 
punishment following crime, but also we perceive the 
extent to which repentance may be manifested and yet 
be unacceptable in the sight of God. 

True repentance consists in a consciousness of error, 
in sorrow forthe sins committed, confession of them be- 
fore God, and a renunciation of the offences and of all 
that has led thereto, accompanied by a humble supplica- 
tion for Divine mercy through Christ, with faith in 
Christ’s atonement, and prayer for the aid of the Holy 
Spirit, to teach the way of life and to purify the heart. 
This is scriptural repentance, and unlike that manifested 
by the apostate Judas. In seeking repentance we must 
bear in remembrance that repentance is not a work to 
be wrought out by the transgressor, but a state of mind 
produced by God’s Spirit, and a gift from Heaven, for 
the Scriptures teach us that Christ is exalted as a Prinve 
and a Saviour, to give repentance, and therefore it is to 
be sought for by prayer and supplication, as we would 
seek for other gifts. 





No, 66.—B. L.—“ IF aNY MAN’S WORK SHALL BE 
BURNED HE SHALL SUFFER LOSS: BUT HE HIMSELF 
SHALL BE SAVED ; YET 8O AS BY FIRE.”—1 Cor. iii. 15. 

“This passage,” says Archbishop Secker, “relates not 
to punishing in purgatory the of some men, as 
Romanists maintain, but to trying the works of all men 
at the day of judgment; and far from sanctioning the 
doctrine of the Church of Rome, it bids them indeed, 
with an awful warning, not to build upon the foundation 
of the Gospel hay and stubble: in other words, not to 
add to God’s commands useless trash, which the great 
day of the Lord will show to have no value, no utility, 
and therefore no es Marae in them.” 

The words, we think, apply to teachers, declaring 
that the soundness of their teaching shall be tested by 
the fire of. God’s judgment. If any man’s work—that is, 
if any teacher’s work—abide the trial to which it will be 
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subjected at the day of judgment, that pastor or teacher 
shall receive a reward; but if any man’s work shall be 
burned—that is, if any teacher’s doctrine cannot endure 
the fiery trial at the day of judgment—but is condemned 
as unprofitable, he shall suffer Jose, for he shall forfeit 
the reward, promised to the faithful labourer, but he 
himself, if the fundamental truths be preserved, shall 
(or rather may) be saved, yet so as by fire, that is, not 
without great hazard and difficulty, That this last 
clause is a proverbial way of expressing great difficulty, 
appears from Psalm IJxvi. 12, Isaiah xxxiii, 11, 12, 
Amos iy.-11, Zechariah iii. 3, Jude 23. 





No. 67.-C.—“ Two WOMEN sHALL BE GRINDING 
AT THE MILL; THE ONE SHALL BE TAKEN, AND THE 
OTHER LEFT.”—Matt. xxiv, 41. 

Eastern travellers tell us that the hand-mill was 
about two feet in diameter, and half a foot thick, and 
consisted of two parts, called the upper and the nether 

ill-stones, and if either of these were taken away, the 
operation of grinding ceased. The upper stone moved 
round by a handle of wood. It is common for tio 
women to work the mill, pushing the handle round 
alternately. Of persons similarly employed and ap- 


parently equally exposed to danger, some will receive | the 


the mercifal protection of God, and others will find 
themselves rejected. 


No. 68.—V. T.—* Lxap Us NoT INTO TEMPTATION.” 
—The Lord’s Prayer. 

The phrase is used in the sense of permitting, Cyprian 
and St. Augustine interpret the passage as meaning, 
Suffer us not to be led into temptation; and the Jews 
regard the words “into temptation ” as denoting not the 
usual trials, nor yet general times of persecution, but 
such where God, for men’s over-confidence or their 
neglect of his commands, withdraws his grace, and 
suffers the offender, as a punishment for his presump- 
tion and disobedience, to be overcome by the power of 
temptation. 





No. 69—L.—* To pELIVER sUCH AN ONE UNTO 
SATAN YOR THE DESTRUCTION OF THE FLESH, THAT 
THE SPIRIT MAY BH SAVED IN THE Day ‘oF THE Lorpd 
JESUS.”—1 Cor. v. 5. 

In the times of the apostles it would appear that 
Satan was permitted to inflict todéily punishments on 
offenders. Whitby, when treating on this passage, says 
the power of‘delivering to Satan scems'to have been pecu- 
liar to the apostles, therefore St, Paul here enjoins it, 
that the disease or sickness inflicted nay be the means 
to bring them to a sense of sin. 


Thus the words imply that the offender was to be 


shut out from all fellowship with the visible Church, and 
by a sentence of exclusion to be delivered back into the 
visible kingdom of Satan, as one who had no manifest 
claim to the promises of the new. covenant, in order that, 
by. the blessing of God on. this awful, sentence, the 
offender’s prevailing corruptions might be mortified and 
subdued, and ho, fear, grief, and shame, be 
brought to such repentance and reformation as would 
lead to his solemn acquittal and salvation in the last 
judgment, 





No. .70.—T. P.—As THz RomMisH CHURCH DIFFERS 
WIDELY FROM THE PRorEsTaNT CHURCH, WILL YoU 
INFORM MH AT WHAT PERIOD THE VARIOUS VAq 
TH te ditfoult te fs te peoap posto ndhon the 

is difficu the, precise period when the various 
additions to the Creed were first adopted by the Ch 
of Rome, | but the subjoined list of dates will give the 
required tnlormason . In some instances the errors 
prevailed long before they were publicly maintained, 





A.D. 
Tnyocation of Saints, about the year ..... + gid 
ita for the aa -yati Hrae Fisies riicinestt 400 
Worship in an Unknown Tongue — ...ss0.....+000 
Supremacy of the Pope ............4 eccessscesesceee G06 
ia ae of Relics cia astyerooiececere sie 
e Clergy fo: en to Uhbvbvosecesivcce 000 
Canonisation of Saints ted sNuivedeacede desea 1000 
Infallibility of the Church — ,..s55...ss0-..e0eee0se8 1076 
The Sacrifice of the Mass _ ,........ conpesssiteepen dae 
The Seven Sacraments ......csecsecseseeeceesevsrere 1160 
The Doctrine of Transubstantiation, or the 
change of “the body and blood, and 
bones and nerves, together with the 
soul and divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” into the consecrated bread and 
Wine ....006 link sdaeanie sie vns desieahiics vada ascaee. 1480 
Confession to Priests ...... sab sieXcn nsatencacedasisihs.- eae 
Elevation of the Host....... Bdibodedbyhtcsesiadeess ct 1220 


Withholding the Cup from the Laity at the 
administration of the Sacrament.....,...... 1415 
The Doctrine of Purgatory ...... bienispeaveasden +s BABS 
Tradition, or the Unwritten Word .....0..ss00 1046 
The Apocryphal Books mingled with the — 
Sacred Scriptures, as of equal authority 1547 
The Sale of Indtigences............ pion aOoe 
The Creed of Pope Pius IV...... wo» 1564 
In this Creed twelve new articles of faith were added to 
Nicene Creed 1,239 years after that creed was com- 
posed, and therefore the additions are new. 


—_—_—_—- 









No. 71-—J. Vat3.— Waicn 1s tHE GREATER 
Mrraciy? 

With Almighty God nothing is great, and nothing 
is small: Miracles may be greater or less as regards 
results, and according to our notions of comparison ; 
btit where the Divine eriergy has been employed, such 
comparisons cannot prevail.” 





No, 72.—R. P. (Preston).—Dozs Crrist Inter- 
CEDE FOR ANY PERSONS AFTER THEIR DEPARTURE 
FROM THIS LyrFE ? 

We know of no portion of Holy Writ that autho- 
rises any one to believe in Christ’s intercession for men 


after death, 


No. 73.—IJ, WitLiims.— The question not ad- 
missible. ‘ 


No. 74.—T. P.—Ovur Lorp Dogs Not ssY, WHEN 
INSTITUTING THE Last Supper, “Har YB ALL OF 
1T;” Bur, ‘DRINK YE ALL OF 17.” WHY Is THE 
WORD “ALL” USED IN THE ONE COMMAND, AND NOT 
USED IN THE OTHER? — 

We presume because, in the one case, our Lord 
foresaw that the ae would not. be needed, 
‘but would be n¢ in the other; consequently, 
for several centuries, the word all, as applied to this 
‘injunction, must haye appeared to the easly mem- 
bers of the Christian Qhuxch to be » word that was 
unnecessary ; Sy we, who, live in these later times, 
arn ied o regard the spoken prophetically, and 


ard th as 
35 ned 0: co ne tice an reference to 
Taiiation of ip bares. hich would st 













the 
ates 1 A Migs of the ewe Chane? for them- 


No. 75.—J. B. (Dublin).—THEATREs. 

were can be no question that the influence exerted 
by the theatre is opposed to religion and morality. ‘To 
frequent places of this kind is wholly inconsistent with 
the Christian profession, which requires us to avoid 
even the “appearance of evil.”..A man whose heart 
has been touc. BN by the Holy Qpirit.of God will find 
his pleasure in other pursuits than these. 
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No, 76.—G, C.—“ As sooN THEN AS HE HAD SAID 
UNTO THEM, I AM HE, THEY WENT BACKWARDS AND 
FELL TO THE GkovND.”—John xviii. 6. Was THIS 
AN AC? OF MOCKERY, OR THE EFFECT OF AWE? 

‘Whe effect of awe, arising from the majesty with 
which our Lord must have spoken; ‘and this effect 
upon his enemies was probably produced to convince 
both the officers and the men that they had no power 
to apprehend him ; for they were ‘subject to his power, 
and not he to theirs, unless he himself so decreed. 





No. 77.—T. H—To WHAT ARE WE TO ATTRIBUTE 
PETER’S FALL, SENING HIS GREAT LOVE FOR GIs 
MastTER ? 5 Lisi 

To an over-estimate of his ability to resist. evil, 
the not. taking heed. to the udmonition given, by 
avoiding the places and the persons that were likely to 
lead to temptation ; and these are the sources b: which 
men in the present day afflict their own souls, Self-dis- 
trust, holy fear, and self-denial are the starting-points 
of true godliness. A, § : 





No. 78.—E. W.— Wirt Not tor Names IN THE 
Orv TesTaMENT OFTEN PropiHETicat ? int 

There is reason to regard them as divinely given, in 
order to prefigure forthcoming events, and thus to testify 
to mankind that the God with whom ‘they have to do 
seeth the end from the beginning, and bringeth events 
to pass according to the decrees of his own unerring 
wisdom, 

An old divine, in speaking of the Patriarchs prior to 
the Deluge, says :—“ If the names of the ten antediluvian 
patriarchs—Adam, Seth, nosh, Kenan, Mahalaleel, 
Jered, Enoch, Methuselah, Lamech, and Noah—bejustly 
explained, their signification is, Man being placed in a 
wretched and lamentable condition (by sin), the 
blessed God shall descend, teaching that his death pro- 
pig) to debased and smitien men, rest and consola- 

on,’ 





No. 79.—G. D.— How ark WE TO RECONCILE 
Gop’s SOVEREIGNTY WiTH Man’s Fres Wit? 

We are called upon to bélieve opposite truths, but we 
are not called upon to reconcile them. Each truth 
must be taken ‘separately, It is the prerogative of 
Jehovah to bring into union and ‘harmony apparent 
contradictions, It is*the property of the Infinite mind 
to make possible that which, to the finite ‘mind, is an 
impossibility. In questions like the above, reason fails ; 
but the highest exercise of reason is to cease to reason 
about those things which are above our xeason; and 
many subjects mg above our reason whichare not con- 
trary toreason, The submissive language of the devout 
Christian becomes us all:—“ Comparatively speaking, 
Iam nothing, and I know nothing; but what T know 
not now J shall know hereafter: it is sufficient for me 
that my God hath spoken, and what he hath ‘said shall 
T not receive?” me years ao we met with a book 
published at half-a-guinea ; the book we did not admite, 
but there was one sentence which red to'ns worth 
thé cost of the whole volume; it ‘was to this ‘effect : 
that God appears to have retained full eontrol over all 
things with apparently one exception—man’s free will, 
in order that man might be am agent see dines shad 
ment; but that God had so appointed all + that 
man could never know happiness until, as a free agen’ 


ty | 
and by an act of his own will, he complied ine 
that 


Divine senching, es = to he cigs up 

will; reyerentially bowing before God, 
ke this wil, and make it ‘ites my prayer is, ° of 
my will, but thine bedone,’” Tn treating profound an 
py ey subjects oc bat of ‘th 
and the free 0! ma; 
is sufficient for these things >. "W 


Who| is better 


sciousness of our free agency, but our prayer to God 
must ever by, “ Work in us to will and te doaccording te” 
thy good pleasure, for thy service is perfect freedom.” 








MAN'S MERIT DOTH NOT JUSTIFY. 
THERE are many persons who, on being convinced of 
sin, immediately begin to form certain resolutions. 
They determine to “do better in future,” to “keep 
from that sin,” to “become holy,” and soon. They 
do not keep these resolutions, but, nevertheless, they 
make others, rather more feeble, perhaps, as soon as 
the first are broken. 

God has said plainly, in his Holy Word, that “ by 
the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justified,” 
and yet there are thousands of persons, “ who profess 
and call themselves Christians,” going about to es- 
tablish their own righteousness. They will bring 
their unworthy offerings to the Pure and Holy One. 
Their alms-givings, perhaps, or their self-denials— 
these they bring, all equally defective in the sight of 
God, and all partaking of the nature of sin. They 
think that these things furnish them with ample 
clothing, and know not that they are “ wretched, 
and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked.” 
Whereas, if we are to stand with joy instead of con- 
sternation before the great white throne, our robes 
must be washed and made white in the blood of the 
Lamb. We must cast aside our own merit and 
be clothed with the spotless robe of Christ’s per- 
fect righteousness. 

Did you ever consider our Lord’s parable of the 
vine? ‘so fall of meaning and of comfort to the 
believer. ‘I am the vine; ye are the branches.” 
This language, you will observe, is addressed by 
Christ to his disciples ; to those who have received 
him ‘into their hearts by faith. Such persons obtain 
their spiritual life and nourishment directly from 
him. ‘Phey are sapless and dead without him, but 
they are'strong in his grace. Helpless themselves, 
they can do all things through Christ who strength- 
eneth them. All that they have they receive from 
him, and ‘they themselves are not their own, but 
his. 

Such persons are liable to temptation like other 
men, but they no longer love sin like ether men. 
The grace of Christ teaches them to hate all forms of 
evil, and to shrink from it. When they are tempted 
they fly to Christ, and he answers their prayer 
according to their faith, ‘*My grace is sufficient for 
thee.” If they are overtaken in a deliberatesin, they 
feel a wound in their ; and they are miserable 
until they have again sought their Lord, and ebtained 
Spite of pardon through the power of the Holy 

rit. 

‘Such persons are, of course, liable to affliction and 
suffering like other men. ‘They have usually, indeed, 
site ‘of “thiesé ‘thi than other men, for so their 
Saviour said it would be. ‘In the world ye shall 
have tribulation.” But their sorrow does not -pro 
duce despondency ; it only draws them closer to their 
Siviouns Ys ‘them low at his feet, lifts their eyes 
in faith and hope’ to their heavenly home. : 

Notwithstanding all their sins and short-comings, 
all their sorrows and trials, they are happy, even in 
this world. They know, by experience, the full fores 
of David's joyful exclamation, “A day in thy courts 
a thousand” spent in worldly pursuits 








or pleasures. Many such persons there are who, 
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after a week of hard toil, affliction, or privation, do 
on the Sabbath-day draw so near to their Lord by 
faith, and experience such a sense of the Divine 
blessing in their souls, that they would not exchange 
their lot for any earthly good whatever. “If any 
man be in Christ he is a new creature.” Whereas he 
once delighted.in sin, he now longs to be like his 
Saviour ; whereas he once bounded his hopes by this 
present life, he now fixes them above; his thoughts 
are new, his desires are new, his acts are new, his 
friends and associates are new—in short, his whole 
being is new, for he is born again by the Holy Spirit. 

Does this seem a strange doctrine to any reader? 
It is not so, for it is in the Scripture ; it is the teach- 
ing of Christ. 

Perhaps these sayings discourage you. You know 
that you are a great sinner, and you still love your 
sins, though you are aware of the evil of them. 
The Christian life is too hard and difficult. If 
such are your thoughts, I have a word of comfort 
for you. Christ is an all-sufficient Saviour. That 
is a comprehensive word. You cannot save your- 
self, but he can save you from all that is evil. 
He can save you from your own evil heart, not only 
from your sins, but from your desire to sin. That 
helplessness of yours, so far from being a barrier to 
your salvation, inevitably belongs to your condition. 
We are all alike in this respect. If God, by his 
spirit, has shown you that you are a sinner, he has, 
as it were, turned your face towards heaven, and 
Christ is the way which shall lead you thither. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, while a nominal Chris- 
tian, you have been really trusting, not in Christ’s 
precious blood, but in your own good works. You 
are distressed at having your false hopes exposed, 
and you are tempted to think that there is no sure 
ground of hope anywhere. Repent, and be converted, 
that your sins may be blotted out, and then you 
shall understand what that means—‘' He was bruised 
for our iniquities: the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him: and with his stripes we are healed.” 

How strange and sad a mistake is often made in 
regard to this most important matter of conversion ! 
How prone men are to reverse God’s order! 

He says, ‘‘ First make the tree good, and_ his 
fruit good.” Man vainly tries to get good fruit from 
the bad trees, and prunes, and manures, and culti- 
vates, and hopes for better fruit next year, while the 
tree continues just as bad as ever it was, and the fruit 
year after year is no better. 

All your strivings are in vain without Christ. To 
be a Christian, you must begin with Christ, go on 
with Christ, and end with Christ. You must first 
be cleansed by his blood-shedding, and receive his 
Spirit, before you can do a single act which will 
be pleasing to God. Come, then, as you are. 
Kneel down this very hour, with your sins. Bring 
every one of them with you into. the Lord’s 
presence. Pray for his Spirit to teach you to 
pray. Ask for what you feel you want. Ask that 
you may be taught to feel your sinfulness; ask 
that the precious blood of Christ may be applied to 
your soul; ask that you may be fed by his word, 
and that you may love him, and believe in him 
with all your heart and mind. Come to Christ 
for he is all-sufficient and almighty. He is all 
that our souls can desire. There is nothing else 
needed; nothing else is of the least avail. It is 
a full and free salvation which he purchased with 





his blood, and which he offers to us without money 
and without ee How happy are they whom Christ 
visits by his Spirit, and on whom he bestows on 
and peace! Their joy even here is t. beyond 
expression. As to the future, ‘It Seth not yet 
appear what we shall be, but. we know that when he 
h apnees we. shall be like ‘him, for we shall see 
hina ‘ae a honour for me at 
ew last words, to prevent possibility of mi 
as to the Christian character. Pisces who has been 
saved by grace cannot continue in known sin. That 
is impossible. A fountain which has been purified 
can no longer send out the same foul streams as before. 
The Christian bears fruit, and this is the evidence 
that he is a Christian; but his fruit-bearing follows 
after his reception of the Holy Spirit, after his 
admittance into the family of God. His fruits are 
not the cause, but the effect of his beingsaved. Such 
is the pride and deceitfulness of the human heart, that 
there is constantly a tendency to preach a Christi- 
anity without Christ, to mingle the old and new 
covenants—the covenant of works and the covenant 
¢ oe . confusion. F sow God’s Word 
ese are kept wholly distinct. Gospel message 
pa eg Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
saved.” 








SELF-EXAMINATION. 
To assist the Christian in the important duty of self- 
examination is the design of the following hints, and 
to enable him to detect the latent evils of the heart, 
its pride and its selfishness. 

Pride and selfishness may be seen— 

1. In setting a high value on our kindness or 
labours for the good of others, or by excessive im- 
patience or mortification at ingratitude, or want of 
a being tenacious of erty, and too 

2. over- ous of our preperty, an 
ready to resent encroachment upon f 

3. In strictly assuming dignity, rights, or privileges, 
that we may er our due, and being mortified by 

or nD 

4, y theixiage at anger or ‘revenge at any con- 
tempt or ill-usage. 

5. By impatience at being contradicted, and irri- 
tation at being thwarted in our designs. 

6. In our reluctance to give up our will to obey 
that of another. 

7. By dislike to be dictated to, or found fault with. 

8. By a high esteem of our own opinion, and a 
desire to rule. 

9. In vexation at being blamed when we deserve it, 
offence at being suspected, and a spirit of justification 
and retort. 

10. By a reluctance to condemn ourselves, or con- 
fess ourselves in the wrong, even in trifles; and a 
tenacious adherence to what we have ourselves ad- 
vanced in argument. 

11. In prejudice against those who dislike us, or 
have told us our faults, and who have interfered for 
our interest, pleasure, or comfort. 

12. By a desire for the praise of men, for honours 
"18. By pefirng the favour of the great onl. 

‘18. our () ly on 
account 4 their rank or influence. 

14. In ing kindness to others from motives of 
self-interest or self-gratification. 

15. ‘By accepting and pleasing ourselves with 
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praises that we are not wholly worthy of; or allowing 
oursélves to be puffed up with that commendation 
which is our due from others, and forgetting simply 
and truly to give all the glory to God. 

fs By j fone of the love or preference shown to 
othe 

17, By indulging the pride of appearance in dress. 
house furniture, equipage, or any other outwi 
thing. 

18. In a feeling of self-importance, and using the 
bt of nature or Providence to feed our vy: or 
pride. 

19. In the unrestrained indulgence of anything, 
howeyeér lawful, merely for our sepsual gratification. 

“20. By feeling a cold interest in the concerns of 
others, Ietening to them merely from ciyility, while 
we are ready to talk much of our own. , 

21. By relating, with inward complacency, the 
faults or injudiciousness we have discovered in an- 
other, compared with our own conduct in the same 
particulars. 

22. By making representations to others that have 
a tendency to display advantages we possess in riches, 
— = oe we have . ‘ormed. 

23. In making trifling annoyances,o importen Ce, 
and suffering thea to irritate a he temper. 

24. By spending money—in some instances ex- 
travagantly—to be thought liberal. 

25. By ‘being exalted’ with riches, or ashamed of 
tb § 

26. By aiming at appearance beyond our property 
and income. 

27. In feeling pain and annoyance at being under 
an obligation to any one. 

Fs fn expecting much personal attention from 
others. 

29. By requiring the company of those we love for 
our gratification, rather than making their happiness 
our chief object. 

80. By resisting whatever is humbling to us. 

$1. By imposing any trouble on a companion in- 
stead of willingly taking it on ourselves, 





FAMILY PRAYER. 

Faan.y worship, to be the means of good, should be 
brief, pita the point, and pig A short 
passage of Scripture, read with feeling and sglemnity, 
an earnest and reverential pleading with God, realising 
that you are in the very presence of Jehovah ; there- 
fore your “words should be few, and well ordered.” 
Individual and family blessings are proper subjects 
for thanksgiving; individual and family wants ibm 
appropriate themes for supplication. The continu 
changing incidents of the family afford varied at 
suitable subjects for prayer, Children are interested 
in bi and veut lly they er" more readily ie 
into t) rit of a prayer tl ean Sep te al 
sym: thise “with. Children are never terested in 
aia they do not undérstand. The sickness or re- 
covery of a member of the family, return of birth- 
days, departures from home, absence at school, 
presence of friends—any peculiar cause of happiness 
or sorrow, to any of the family, or any re ible 
Providence in the neighbourhood, form suitable sub- 
jects, likely to attract and engage the attention of 
the young. While the general interests of Zion and 
the country; the spread of the Gospel, at home and 
abroad; the necessities ef the poor and sick, &¢., are 








exceedingly important, it would be well to adopt the 
plan of setting apart different days of the week for 
them, thereby bringing each more impressively to 
notice, without weariness to those most especially to 
pt ora 1 

inging forms, where practicable, a pleasant and 
suitable auxiliary to family worship. Pinye thing 
calculated to awaken the interest or excite the de- 
votional feeling of children is worthy of prayerful 
consideration. ‘So is every evidence of even a tran- 
sient interest on the part of your little ones. Have 
you noticed the tearful eye or rapt attention of a 
child? Let that little one feel that you are praying 
for him. It may be the means of fixing the passing 
impression on the youthful heart, and of creating a 
bond of sympathy between you which uo eartlily 
influence will be able to destroy. 








“WHOM, HAVING NOT SEEN; YE LOVE.” 


THOUGH we not now on the lovely brow 
That felt for us the thorn ; 

Th afar from home we pilgrims roam, 
And our feet with toil are worn ; 

Though we never haye pressed that pierced hand, 
It is stretched our lives above ; 

And we own his care, in grateful prayer, 

““Whom, haying not seen, we love.” 


We here felt him near, for many a year, 

hen at eve we bent the knee, 

That merey breath, that glorious faith, 
Dear Saviour, came from thee. 

When we stood beside the dying bed, 
And watched the loved one go, 

In the danberting: hoor we felt his power, 
As it hushed the waves of woe, 


And still, as we climb the hills of time, 
And the lamps of earth grow dim, 

We are hastening on from faith to sight, 
We are pressing near to him ; 

And away from idols of earthly mould, 
Enraptured we gaze above, 

And long to be where his arms enfold, 
‘¢ Whom, haying not seen, we love.” 








Pouths’ Department. 


THE WATER MELON. 
A GERMAN STORY FOR LITTLE FOEKS. 


Ir was a very warm day in the middle of August. 
The steamboat Magnolia was going fast down the 
Elbe; and if you had been there, you would have 
looked with no less pleagure than I did on the old 
ronnie Pee that fringe both banks of fess 
utiful river. Spears engers were sitting in 
chairs beneath the wide awning that shaded the 
eck of the boat. Some of them went forward so as 
to get a little air, and some even hung their arms 
down at the bow, so as to get some of the cool spray 
over their hands. 
Two children, a boy and a girl, were on the steam- 
boat, travelling with their mother. es and 


Louise were very warm, as was every one else. They 
could Aeys one place ig Be minute they 
would be sitting together with their mother, and the 


next they would be off, looking at the engine, or 
asking he of the cooks when dinner would be ready, 


cece 
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was still two hours before dinner would be ready. | and the on pulled in before she got to the gang- 
What could they do ? way. ‘cor girl, she wept as if her heart would 


They strolled off to the forward part of the steam- 
boat, where the third-class passengers were. These 
persons had no awning over them, but they seemed 
to enjoy their sail a great deal more than the wealthier 
people who were lounging in their chairs under a 
pleasant shade. The two children happened to come 
close up to a gardener’s boy. He was about fifteen 
years of age, and had been working as the assistant 
of a gardener on a nobleman’s estate. He had a sun- 
burnt face, beautiful brown eyes, and long, silken 
hair. There was a large water-melon lying at his 
feet ; put he was looking steadily at the right bank 
of the*¥iver as if he was expecting the boat to stop at 
some place. 

When Charles and Louise saw the splendid water- 
melon they stopped suddenly, and stood beside the 
young man. Their mouths watered for it, the wea- 
ther was so very warm. . 

“ What will you take for your melén?” asked 
Charles of Fritz—for that was the name of the boy. 
He turned round, and, touching his hat, replied— 

“ Tt is not for sale, sir. As soon as the steamboat 
0 2, it will be taken away.” And then Fritz 
looked away along the river to see if the boat was not 
almost at the town of Schandau. 

“How sorry I am for that,” replied Charles, “I 
would give you double the value of it. We are so 
very thirsty.” 

** And mother is so very fond of water-melons,” 
added Louise. 

But Fritz told them that he could not sell the 
melon, and so he paid but little attention to them. 
Soon he saw the high church steeples of Schandau, 
and in a little while the steamboat was coming up 
closely to the wharf: Then the bell rang, and the 
people came crowding down to get aboard: Among 
the rest was a pretty Fons girl. She had a basket 
of pears in oné hand, and a wreath of flowers and 
evergreens hanging on her arm. That was Martha, 


the sister of Fritz: She had come down to the’ boat 
to bring Fritz some and a wreath ; for he was 
going to Dresden to be a gardener for some one, and 


it would be a long while before they would meet 
again. 

“Martha! Martha! hereIam. Come here; I have 
got a seat for you here. The boat will stop a quarter 
of an hour, and we can havea talk before we 

rate.” So Fritz 5 and he was as glad to see 
his sister as if they had not seen each other for years. 

Soon they. were talking about everything they 
could think of. ‘See here,” said Fritz; ‘‘ this water- 
melon was given me by my employer, and I have 
saved it for you. It is the largest one I ever saw.” 

“Thank you, brother. And here is a wreath and a 
basket of pears for you; so we will make an ex- 
change. Oh! I wish I was living in a good family. 
I get almost nothing where I am living, not even 
enough to buy my clothes.” 

‘‘})on’t grieve, dear sister; I shall get good wages, 
and will send you a part of my earnings every two 
weeks. You shall never want for anything while I 
live. I will take your and think of you every 
time I eat one. i Beautiftl wreath I will keep as 
long as I live.” 

While Fritz and Martha were talking, the bell rang 
for the boat to start; but Martha was not so qui 
es she had intended, and the boat was ly off 





break, and Fritz wept, too. But he encouraged her 
afterwards, and told her that the Lord had promised 
to provide for the fatherless, and certainly he would 
take care of them. ‘Dresden is a large city,” he 
said, ‘‘and may be you can get a good home there. 
Don’t you remember what was written in large letters 
over our little cottage clock, ‘Time leads to eternity?’ 
The hardships of this life will soon be over, and then 
a much better life will bege if we are only faithful 
to the promises we made our dying father and 
mother. Don’t you remember, too, what was written 
on our large bread-plate, ‘Give us this day our 
daily bread.’ Now let that be our prayer, and the 
Lord will provide for us?” And then they sang that 
beautiful little song, commencing— 
“God is rich, though we be poor, 

Kings have wealth, but God has more : 

In his hand is food for all— 

Every day will manna fall.” 

As the time passed on, Fritz said to Martha that 
they might as well cut the water-melon. They could 
eat a slice or two then, and save the rest till they got 
to Dresden. 

‘‘No, indeed¥’ answered his sister, “‘I think we 
can eat the pears and sell the water-melon. You have 
given it to me, and you want me to enjoy it, but I 
would rather sell it, and then the money will be of 
far more use to us.” 

An officer, who was standing some distance behind 
them, heard the conversation. He then came round 
in front of them, and said— 

“Ts your melon cheap, my little man? I would 
like to buy it, if you will sell it at a reasonable rate.” 

‘‘ Yes, sir, and no, sir,” answered Fritz. ‘There 
was a young gentleman here a while ago, who wanted 
it very much. If I sell it at all, I suppose I ought to 
let him have it. I wish my sister to have it; for 
there is nobody on the steamboat who likes water- 
melons more than she does.” 

“T am glad to see your kindness to your sister, my 
lad; butif you could get a large price for your melon, 
I think you would be doing more for her than if she 
were to eat it. Now, I will make you a proposition. 
I will take your melon to the back part of the boat, 
and put itupfor auction. You know what an auction 
is, I suppose? I mean, I will sell it to the one who 
will pay the most for it.” 

+ That would not be right!” cried Fritz and 
Martha at the same time. ‘+ The melon isn’t worth 
more than a dollar, and we couldn’t think of taking 
more than that.” 

But the officer insisted on their trusting the whole 
matter into his hands. So he took the melon, and 
went back to where the rich passengers were. He 
stepped upon a stool, and said, smiling—‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen, hearken a moment, if you please. 
Who of you wishes the largest melon in all Saxony ? 
If I followed my own inclination I would have bought 
it for myself; but it belongs to a peasant boy and 
girl, and I want to see them paid well for their pro- 
perty. Now, who bids? A water-melon always rises 
in value as quicksilver goes up in the thermometer. 
I will start the sale myself. A half-dollar—half- 
dollar—half! half! going!” 

The passengers rose up from their seats. Some 
ladies had been ing, but all were wide awake at 
the officer’s fanny speech. 
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“‘ Now, Baron Warder, what will you bid?” con- 
tinued the auctioneer, as he turned aside and spoke to 
<— old gentieman who was almost melting from the 

t. 

‘One dollar!” said the baron. 

‘s'Three dollars!” said the mother of Charles and 
Louise. 

“Five dollars!” shouted the old baron. 

“Six!” shouted his opponent. 

“Ten dollars!” cried out a young man. Nobody 
answered him. 

“Ten dollars for the water-melon!” said the auc- 
tioneer—‘* ten dollars is all I have for this great 
luxury. You know, ladies and gentlemen, that it be- 
longs to a peasant boy and girl. They have no 
parents, and are strangers in the world. Who bids 
eleven dollars? Ten dollars! going, going——” 

“ Twelve dollars,” said the old Baron, whose heart 
was as big as his body. Then the officer made an- 
other little speech to the people, and somebody bid 
higher still. At last the water-melon was struck off 
to the old baron, however, at the large sum of twenty- 
three dollars! Now did you ever hear of such a price 
for a water-melon before? Iam sure I never did. 

The old gentleman paid for the melon in silver 
dollars, and the officer thanked him for it heartily. A 
knife and dish were called for, and the auctioneer was 
invited to cut it up and divide it with those who had 
— for pede i sal _ the baron, further, 
‘take two ices to the peasant boy and girl. 
. When you have done this, you can hand them their 

money.” 

Fritz and Martha, who were at the bow of the boat, 
were peeping back all the while to see what was going 
to become of their water-melon; and when the 
officer went forward to them with the twe slices and 
twenty-three bright dollars, they could not believe 
their own eyes. They refused to take it at first. 
They never had seen so much money before, and 
thought that no king had more than that amount. 
But the officer insi and at last Fritz took it and 
tied it up in his red handkerchief. 

“ Now, come with me a minute,” said the 
officer ; “ you can return again in a very short time.” 

He then led her back to the wealthy people where 
he had sold the melon. He stepped up on the stool 
again, and said— 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen, there is nothing like 
finishing a thing when you go about it. When we 
stopped at Chandau this girl came down to the boat 
to see her brother, who was the owner of the water- 
melon that we have been enjoying. But unluckily 
the steamboat started off before she stepped ashore. 
So she is here without a home. Perhaps some lad 
would like to take her into her family as house pre 
You can judge for yourself as to whether she will 
suit or not.” 

_ The mother of Charles and Louise was needing a 
girl very much, and she questioned Martha as to 
what she could do. By and by the bargain was 
made. She was to live in Dresden, near where her 
brother was to be gardener. Her wages would be 

, and she was to have the privilege of seein 
itz whenever she wanted. Thanks to the kind 
officer. ae the Lord gives us friends when we 
least expect them. 


One autumn day there was to be a t mili 
review in the suburbs of the city of Breslau. People 


from all parts of the country came to it, for there 


be 





had been no review like this in the kingdom for 
several years. When the cavalry soldiers were run- 
ning their horses at full yo a large white horse 
fell. with his rider, and him some distance. 
Every one thought the man must be killed, but he 
was not. A leg was broken, and that was all. He 
was taken to a little cottage in the neighbourhood of 
the city. There was a little en in front, and 
vines were climbing up the sides of the house. A 
dog was sleeping beside the door. He did not even 
bark, he was so good and quiet. The wounded 
officer—for the man who was wR was an officer 
of high rank—was taken into this house, and carried 
into the front bed-room. ° 

He was insensible at first; but by-and-by offened 
his eyes. A young woman then brought him some 
tea to refresh himself, for that was what the surgeon 
prescribed. On the tray were these words :— 

« Give us this day our daily bread.” 

A very large clock was standing in the corner. It 
was ‘oni of rosewood, and over the face was written 
in gold letters :— 

«Time leads to eternity.” 


On the wall were two magnificent pictures. One 
was a steamboat, and the other a water-melon. That 
was Martha’s house, and she was handing some tea 
to the man who had sold the water-melon on the 
steamboat, ten years ago! 

The officer was almost overcome when the whole 
truth flashed on his mind, and so was Martha, too; 
but her own eyes told her that the man who was now 
in her house was none other than her former friend 
on the steamboat Magnolia. 

It was a long time before the officer got well. 
Martha had married a respectable man, and was in 
comfortable circumstances. fritz worked as gar- 
dener two years in Dresden, and afterwards was 
invited to lin to be gardener for the King of 
Prussia. So he gets a large salary, and can also pay 

visits to his sister. 
you see the Lord takes care of those who place 
themselves in his hands. 


Short Arrotus. 


FartH.—Faith is a burning glass, which receives the 
beams of God’s love, and inflames the heart with love to 
him again; till, mounting up in fervent prayers, love 
reaches its original, and rests for ever in love. 

THE SappaTH.—Tho Sabbath is a type of heaven—a 
little part of eternity gotten into the world—Time’s 
chronologer, or the pete computer—the soul’s restorer 
—the Lord’s day, wherein Heaven’s school and court are 
open—the market-day for heaven—God’s sowing time, 
as the end of the world is his harvest—man’s opportu- 
nity and wisdom’s occasion—the only day wherein we 
truly live, or may do so. 

THe Forinitry oF Mormurtne.—To murmur at 
nothing is a precept of philosophy ; but a Christian builds 
his fortitude on a better foundation than stoicism. He 
is pleased with everything that happens, because he 
knows it could not happen unless it had first pleased 
God, and that which pleases him must be the best. He 
is assured that no new thing can befall him, and that he 
is in the hands of a Father who will prove him with no 
affliction that resignation cannot conquer, or that death 
cannot cure. 

THE TENANT OF THE GRavE.—The summer’s sun 
will shine in brightness on the spot where he lies low 
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and forgotten, but his beams will give neither light nor 
heat to the low “ tenant of the grave.” ‘The leaves of 
autumn will fall rustling and mournfully on that cled— 
emblem how striking of his fate, who once trod with 
pride upon the dust which now covers him! Winter's 
dreary snow shall veil the neglected spot, and nourish 
into existence the green herb that springs from his 
ashes. Spring, too, shall return, but not a leaf of his 
sublunary course’ shall germinate afresh. Oh, that we 
duly considered this—that we thought more of our 
latter end! 

“az Love or Gop WHicH is In Curist JEsUs.” 
—The loftiest idea man can ever forp of love is, that a 
man lay down his life for a friend. has laid down 
his life for us. God; the great lawgiver, has laid down 
his life for the most inveterate enemies, and for the 
foulest transgressors of that law which is holy, just, and 
good. When Jesus shed a few tears over the tomb of 
Lazarus, the Jews cried out, “Behold, how he loved 
him!” What, then, must we say, and what must have 
been the emotions of angels, when they saw him stoop to 
carth, and take a body, and shed ten thousand drops of 
precious blood for the redemption of man ? 

Tur Erricrency oF THE GosrEL.—The Gospel not 
only proposes to enlighten, to purify, to make happy, to 
bring glory ; but it actually does allthis. The Gospel 
not only tells man what the chief good is, but it puts 
him in possession of it; it makes him happy by making 
him holy. Where the Gospel is not, all is sterility and 
desolation. Where the Gospel is in its power, it gives 
verdure to the moistened soil, and it is soon seen to 
bring forth the most beauteous fruits. The same Gos- 
pel which has converted hearts, can convert all mankind. 
There is no darkness it cannot dispel—no sorrow it 
cannot console. It is our health in sickness, ease in 
pain, our boast in fime, our blessedness in eternity. 

Minp witHovt Grace.—The mind of the natural 
and unregenerated man resembles the chaos before it 
received the impress of the hand and spirit of its Creator 
—darkness and void ; and except this spirit of his grace 
move upon its darkness, irradiating and illuminating the 
depths of its inanity, it can no more either bring 
or conceive anything to the praise and honour of God 
than the earth can bring forth her increase without the 
favouring light and fervency of the sun, and the good: 
dew of heaven; but as were the mists and vapours which 
hung round that lump of confusion, so are the thoughts 
of the natural mind-—yvery phantoms of delusion. 

VIRTUE WITHOUT RELIGION.—Virtue may exist, and 
in such a degree, too, as to constitute it a lovely object 
in the eyes of the world; but if there be in it no refer- 


ence of the mind to the will of God, there is no religion | 


in it. Such virtue as this has its reward in its natural 
consequences—in the admiration of others, or in the 


delights of conscious satisfaction; but we cannot see | 


why God will reward it in the capacity of your Master, 
when his seryice was not the principle of it, and you 
were therefore not acting at all the part of a servant to 
him; nor do we see how he can reward it in the cg 
of your Judge, when, in the whole process of virtuous 
feeling, and virtuous sentiment, a) Pigtions conduct, 
you carried in your heart no reference whateyer, for a 
single moment, to him as your law-giver. 
Tue Grory or Gop.—Trajan, the Emperor of Ro 

is related as having had the following conversation maith 
a Jewish rabpbi:—‘* You teach,” said the EB aero, 
“that your God is everywhere, and boast that he resides 
among your nation. I should like to see him.” “ God’s 
presence is indeed everywhere,” replied the rabbi, “but 
he cannot be seen—no mortal eve ean behold his glory.” 
The Emperor was not satisfied. “Well,” said oshua, 


“ suppose we try to look first at one of his ambassadors. 
The Emperor consented. The rabbis took Bin into the 
open air at noon, and bade him look upon the sun in its 


Capes | singing out a he 


meridian splendour. “I cannot,” said Prajan—* the 
light dazzles me.” “'Thou art unable,” said the rabbi, 
“to endure the light of one of his creatures, and canst 
thou expect to behold the resplendent glory of ‘the 
Creator? Would not such a light annihilate thee??? 
Happiness AND CHARITY.—Happiness does not con- 
sist in the abundance which a man possesses, The 
peasant’s head lies as easy as the head that is crowned. 
Happiness consists in a conscience at ease; in the 
assurance that we have filled our yarious stations as we 
ought—to the glory of God. The motives of our actions 
should be good-will: “we should do to others as we 
would they should do to us.” This is the more excellent 


way. By no o way can we act as we ought. 
“Without ty, the gifts of fortune, the talents of 
intellect, the flame of zeal, are all as sounding brass, and 


tinkling cymbals.” Charity is what all must admire, 
and the good must follow. Charity is modest ; it would 
fain pass by unseen ; it sheds tears for all, but wishes no 
eye to. seeit but that of God alone. It isa lamp which 
shall never go out; prophecies shall fail; tongues shall 
cease; knowledge shall vanish away ; but “ charity ncver 
faileth,” It is the fairest flower which now flouri: hes 
in the grndan of Ue and i cial be in the paradise 
above, It shall still be the theme of universal praise— 
the souree of universal blessedness. re we gee 
through a glass darkly; we know but in part; but when 
we aré in (hat world of glory we shall remember, with 
joy, all ane nove we haye done—every widow’s heart we 
have cheered—eyery orphan’s sorrow we have chased— 
every tear we have dried up. Every cloud which ob- 
soured this shall be cleared ‘away, and wo shall see all 
our work. Phen faith retires, hope is no longer oxer- 
cised, but charity abides. 








MRS, HALLIBURTON'S TROUBLES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHANNINGS.” 


CHAPTER XIII, 
TROUBLE. 

A WEEK elapsed su’ nt to the burial of Mr. Halli- 
burton, By that time, Jane had looked fully into the 
best and worst of her condition, and had, so to say, 
organised her plans. By the disposal of the watch, with 
what little silver they possessed, and ornaments of her 
own, she had been enabled to the expenses of 
‘the funeral and other small debts, and to retain a trifle 
in hand for present wants. : 

On the last day of the week, Saturday, she received an 
application for the rent. A stylish-looking stripling, of 
some nineteen years, with light eyes and fair hair, called 
from Mr. Dare to demand it. Jane told him she could 
not pay him then, but would write and explain to Mr. 
Dare. Upon which the gentleman, whose manners were 
haughtily condescending, turned on his heel and left the 
pateian ols HS phi Beaiace cotind: bove tiems 

ce, comin 
4 hand, met hime * How dost 
thee?” said she to him in salutation, But there was 
he from the other, save that his head went a 
le 


“Do you know who that is?” inquired Jane, after- 
se 


“Of asurety, Itis young Anthony Dare,” ‘ 
“ He has not ing manners.” 
“Not to us: ‘There is not a more self-arrogant youth 
in the town, But his private character is nob well 


spoken of.” A 
Jane sat down to write to Mr, Dare. ie dae 
LavlON, 
ue, 


AR ply yogi oe 





er the 
pounds, by the middle of February. He could not let 
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her have it before that period, but she might positively 
count upon it then. She begged Mr. Dare to accord her 
the favour of waiting until then. Sealing her note, she 
sent it to him. 

On the Monday following, all was in readiness to Jet ; 
and Jane was full of hope, looking for the advent of 
lodgers. The best parlour and the two best bed-rooms 
had been ‘vacated, and were in order. Jane slept now 
with her little girl, and the boys had mattresses laid 
down for them on the floor at the top of the house. They 
were to make the study their sitting-room from hence- 
forth; and an ornamental card in the window displayed 
the announcement, “lodgings.” The more modern word 
‘ nomen had not then come in fashion at Helston- 
eigh. 

Patience came in after breakfast with a piece of grey 
merino in her hand. 

“Would thee like to make a frock for Anna?” asked 
sheof Mrs, Halliburton. “Sarah Locke does them for 
her mostly, for it is work that I am not clever at; but 
Sarah sends me word she is too full of work this week to 
undertake it. I heard thee say thee made Janey’s 
frocks. If thee can do this, and earn half-a-crown, thee 
art welcome. It is what I should pay Sarah.” 

Jane took the merino in thankfulness. . It was like a 
ray of hope, that had come to light up her heart. But 
the instant before Patience entered, she was wishing that 
something could arrive for her to do; never supposing 
that it would arrive. And now it had come !—and 
would bring her in two-and-sixpence! “Two-and- 
sixpence!” we may feel inclined to echo, in undisgui 
contempt for the trifle. Ay! but we may never have 
known the yearning want of two-and-sixpence; or of 
ten-and-sixpence, either ! 

Jane cut out the skirt by a pattern frock, and sat down 
to make it, her mind ruminating on the future. The 
children were at their lessons, round the table. “I have 
just two pounds, seventeen-and-sixpence left,” deliberated 
Jane. “This half-crown will make it three pounds. I 
wonder how long we can live upon that? We have good 
clothes, all of us, and for the present the boy’s boots are 
good. IfI can let the rooms, we shall have the rent, so 
that food is the chief thing to look to. We must spin 
the money out: we must live upon dry bread and pota- 
toes, and a little milk, until something comes in. I 
wonder if five shillings a week would pay for bare food, 
and for coals? I fear——” 

Jane’s busy dreams were interrupted. The front 
gate was swung open, and two people, men or gentle- 
men, approached the house-door and knocked. Their 
movements were so quick that Jane caught but a glimpse 
of them. “See who it is, will you, William ?” 

She heard them walk in, and ask if she was at. home. 
Putting down her work, she shook the threadsifrom her 
black dress and went out to them, William returning to 
his lessons. 

The visitors were standing in the e: one well- 
dressed man and one shabby one. The former madea 
civil demand for the half-year’s rent due. Jane replied 
that she had written to Mr. Dare on the previous 
Saturday, explaining things to him, and asking him to 
wait a short while. 

“Mr. Dare cannot: wait,” was the rejoinder of the 
applicant, still speaking civilly. “You must allow me 
to remark, ma’am, that you are strangers to the town; 
that you have paid no rent since you entered the 
house——””. 

“We believed it was the custom to pay half-yearly, as 
Mr. Dare did not ha it at the Michaelmas quarter,” 
interrupted Jane. ‘“ We should have paid then, had he 
asked for it.” 

“ At any rate, it is not paid)’ was the reply... “And 
———TI am sorry, ma’am, to be under the necessity of 
leaving this man in possession, until you do pay!” 
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They walked deliberately into the best parlour; and 
Jane, amidst a rushing feeling of despair, that turned her 
heart to sickness, knew that a seizure had been put into 
the house, 

As she stood in her bewilderment, Patience entered by 
the back door, the way she always did enter, and caught 
a glimpse of the shabby man. She drew Jane into the 
kitchen, 

“What does that man do here?” she inquired. 

_ For answer, Jane sank down upon a chair, and burst 
into a storm of sobs, so violent as to surprise the calm 
quakeress. She turned and shut the door. 

“Hush thee! Now hush thee! Thy children will 
hear and be terrified. Art thee behind with thy taxes?” 

For some minutes Jane could not reply. “Not for 
taxes,” she said: “they are paid. Mr. Dare has put him 
in for the rent.” 

Patience revolved the news in considerable astonish- 
ment. “Nay, but I think thee must be in error. 
Thomas Ashley would not do such a thing.” 

** He has done it,” sobbed Jane. 

“It is not in accordance with his character. He is a 
humane and considerateman. Verily I grieve for thee! 
That man is not an agreeable inmate of a house. We 
had him in ours last year ! ” 

“You!” uttered Jane, surprise penetrating even to 
her own grief. “You!” 

“They force us to pay church- ” explained Pa- 
tience. ‘“ We have a scruple to do so, believing the call 
unjust. For years Samuel Lynn had paid the claim, to 
avert consequences; but last year he and many more 
friends stood out against it. The result was, that that 
man, now in thy parlour, was put into our house. The 
amount claimed was one pound, nine shillings; and 
they took out of our house, and sold, goods which had 
cost us eleven pounds, and which were equal to new.” 

“ Oh, Patience, tell me what I had better do!” implored 
Jane, reverting to her own trouble. “If we are turned 
out and our things sold, we must go to the workhouse, 
We cannot lie in the streets.” 

“Indeed, I feel incompetent to advise thee. Had 
thee not better see Anthony Dare, and try thy persua- 
sion 3 he would remove the seizure out again, and 
wait 

I will go to him at once,” feverishly returned Jane. 
“You will allow Janey to remain with you, Patience, 
while I go?” 

“Of a surety I will. She——” 

At that moment the children burst into the kitchen, 
one after the other.. “Mamma, who is that shabby- 
looking man, come into the study? He has seated 
himself right in front of the fire, and is knocking it 
about. | And the other is looking at the tables and 


It was Frank who spoke; impetuous Frank. Mrs, 
Halliburton cast a despairing look around her, and Pa- 
tience drew their attention. 

“That man.is here on business,” she said to them. 
* You must not be rnde to him, or he will be ten times 
more rude to you. The other one will soon be gone. 
Your mother is going abroad for an hour; perhaps 
when she returns she will rid the house of him. Jane, 
— thee can come with me and take thy dinner with 

na.”’ 

Mrs, Halliburton waited until the superior looking of 
the men was gone, and then started. It was a raw, 
cold day—what some people call a black frost. Black 
and gloomy it all looked to her, outwardly and 
inwardly, as she traversed the streets to the office of 
Mr. Dare. Patience had directed her, and the plate on 
the door, “ Mr. Dare, Solicitor,’ showed her right 
house., She stepped inside that door, which stood open, 
and knocked at one on her right hand in the passage. 
“Qlerks’ Room ” was inscribed on it. 
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Come in.” 

Three or four clerks were in it. In one of them she 
revognised him who had just left her house. The other 
clerks appeared to defer to him, and called him * Mr. 
Stubbs.” Jane, giving her name, said she wished to 
see Mr. Dare, and the request was conveyed to an inner 
room. It brought forth young Anthony. 

“My father is busy and cannot see you,” was his 
salutation. ‘I can hear anything you may have to say. 
It will be the same.” 

“Thank you,” replied Jane, in a courteous tone, very 
different from his. “But I would prefer to see Mr. 
Dare.” 

“ He is engaged, I say,” sharply repeated Anthony. 

*T will wait, then, I must see him.” 

Anthony Dare stalked back again. Jane, seeing a 
bench against the wall, sat down. It was about half 
past twelve when she arrived there, and when the clock 
struck two, there she was still. Several clients, during 
that time, had come and gone; they were admitted to 
Mr. Dare, but she sat on, neglected. At two o’clock 
Anthony came through the room with his hat on. He 
was going out. 

“ What ! are you here still ?” he exclaimed, in genuine 
or in affected surprise; never, in his ill manners, re- 
moving his hat—he, of whom it was ‘his delight to 
hear it said that he was the most complete gentleman in 
Helstonleigh. “I assure you it is not of the least tse 
your waiting. Mr. Dare will not be able to see you.” 

“Mr. Dare.can surely spare mea minute, when he 
has done with others.” 

*He cannot to-day. Can you not say to me what 
you want to say ?” 

“Indeed I must see Mr. Dare himself. I will waiton, 
if you will allow me, hoping to do so.” 

Anthony Dare vouchsafed no reply, and went out. 
One or two of the clerks looked round. They appeared 
not to understand why she sat on so persistently, or 
= Mr. Dare refused to see her, ’ 

n about an hour’s time the inner door opened. A 
tall man, with a bold, free countenance, looked into the 
room. Jane supposed it'to be Mr. Dare, and approached 
him. “Will you allow mea few minutes’ conversation?” 
she asked. “I presume you are Mr. Dare?” 

He put up his hands as if to fence heroff. “I have 
no time; I have no time,” the reiterated, and shut the 
door in her face. Jane sat down again on the . 
“Stubbs, I want you,” came forth from “Mr. Dare’s 
voice, he opening the door an inch to speak it. 

Stubbs went in, remained a few minutes, and then 
returned, put on his hat, and walked ont.” His de- 
parture was the signal for considerable relaxation in the 
office duties. “When the cat’s away,” syou know, &c. 
Yawning, stretching, whispering, and laughing super- 
One of the clerks took from ‘his pocket a ‘paper 
of the biscuits called “Union” in Helsto , and 
began, cefing them. Another pulled‘out a and 

himself with some of the contents—whatever 
they might be. Suddenly the man with ‘the biscuits 
got off his stool, and offered them to Mrs. Halliburton. 
por ae may have prompted his good-nature 


“You have waited a good while, ma’am, and ‘perhaps 
have lost your dinner through it,” he said, 

Jane took ass of them. “You are very kind. Thank 
you,” she faintly said. 


But not a bit of it could she swallow. She hail taken’ 
a slice of dry toast for her breakfast that gter ttre 
since she had 


half a cup of milk ; and it was a long whiles I 
had a sufficiency of food at any meal. She-felt weak, sidk, 
faint; but anxiety 
parching ‘her throat, destroying ‘her 4 
the icine her fingers, resting on ‘lap, 


spite of her efforts, the rebellious tears ‘forced them- 


son with 


and suspense were at work within,’ i 
sees you.” 
] «then send ‘her in at once, and let’s get it over,” 





selves to her eyes. Raising her hand, she quietly let 
fall her widow’s veil. 

A poor-looking man came in, and ceunted out eight 
shillings, laying them upon the desk. “I couldn’t 
make up the other two this week, I couldn’t, indeed,” 
he said, with trembling eagerness, “T'll bring twelve 
next week, please to say.” ° 

Mind you do,” mded one of the clerks, “Or 
you know what will be in store for you.” 

The man shook his head. oe did know ; 
and, in going out, was nearly k ed over by a hand- 
some of seventeen, who was running in. Very 
handsome were his features; but they were marred by 
the free expression which charadterised Mr. Dare’s. 

“T say, is the governor in ?” cried he, out of breath. 

* Yes, sir. Lord Hawkesley’s with him.” 

“The deuce take Lord Hawkesley, then!” returned 
the young gentleman. “ Where's Stubbs? I want my 
week’s money, and I can’t wait. Walker, I say, where's 
Stubbs P 

“Stubbs is gone out, sir.” 

_ “What abother! Halloa! here's some money! What 
es — continued the speaker, catching up the eight 
shillings, 

* It issome that has just been paid in, Master Herbert.” 

* That's, all right then,” said he, slipping five of them 
into his jacket pocket, ‘Dell Stubbs'to put it down to 
my week's er i 

He tore off. Jane sat on, wondering what she was to 
do. ‘There appeared to be little probability that she 
would be admitted to Mr. Dare; and yet, how could she 
go home as she came—hopeless—to the presence of that 
man? No; she must wait still; wait until the last, She 
might catch a word with Mr. Dare, as he was leaving. 
Jane could not help thinking his behaviour very bad, in 


refusing to see her. 

The office was being li when Mr, Stubbs re- 
ya 
with his pen, i eig illings, 
He will make it twelve next week. Couldu’t manage 
ee Whore’ 20 te sight shillings ?» asked Stubbs. “I 

re are the ote 
see only three.” 


“Qh, Master Herbert camein, and took off five. He 
said = were to put it down as his week’s money.” 

“Holl take a little too much somé day, if he’s not 
checked,” was the cynical reply of the senior clerk. 
‘“‘ However, it is no business of mine.” 


He put the three shillings in his own desk, and made 
an in a book. After that, he went in to Mr. Dare, 
who was now alone. A large room, handsomely fitted 


Mr. Dare’s table was near one of the wi eB: o 
desk, at which Anthony sometimes sat, was at the other. 
‘anything, sir?’ said Stubbs, “The 
other party will listen to no proposal at all. They say 
pre or it into Chancery first. An awful rage they 
are ie 

“Push!” said Mr. Dare. “ indeed! They'll 
Aan pel ce day or two. Kinnersly been 
Mm 

“ Kinnersly has brought eight shillings, and promises 
tetbring Qrebve nent ‘Meuds},’: Master Blechert earried 


16 
off five of them, and left word it was for his week's 
“A emart blade!” cried Mr. Date, hising his 


rsonal pride, “‘ Take it when I ean,’ is his 
motto. He'll make'a good lawyer, Stubbs.” 
“Very good,” acquiesced Stubbs. 
« Is:that woman gone yet?” 
“No, sir. My opinion is, she means to wait until she 


thundered Mr. Dare. 
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In what lay his objection to see her? A dread lest 
she should put forth their relationship, as a plea for his 
clemency ? If.so, he was destined to be agreeably dis- 
appointed. Jane did not allude to it; would not allude 
to it. After that interview held with Mrs. Dare, some 
three or four months before, she had dropped all remem- 
brance of the connection: eyen the children did not 
know of it.. She only solicited Mr. Dare’s leniency 
now, as any other stranger might have solicited it. Little 
chance was there of Mr. Dare’s acceding to her prayer : 
he and his wife both wanted Heistonleigh to be free of 
the Halliburtons, 

“Tt will be utter ruin,” 7 § Té will want 
beggars, into the strects. . Dare, I promise you the 
rent for the middle of February. Unless it anleabins 


She felt sick. She drew her two boys into the parlour 
—dark there, save for the road lamp, which shone in. 
Pressing them in her arms, eontlekay subdued by the 
miseries. of her situation, she leaned her forehead upon 
William’s shoulder, and burst once more into a most 
distressing flood of tears. 

They were alarmed. They cried with her. “Oh, 
mamma s what is it? Why don’t you order the man to 

a 2 

“My boys, I must tell you; I cannot keep it from 

u,;’ she sobbed. “That man is put here to stop, until 

can pay the rent. If I cannot pay it, our things will 
be taken and sold.” 

William’s pulses and heart alike beat, but he was 
silent. Frank spoke, “Whatever shall we do, 


my brother would not have promised it to me. Surely | mamma? 


you may accord me this time.” 

“Ma’am, I cannot—that is, Mr. Ashley cannot. It 
was a reprehensible piece of carelessness on my part to 
suffer the rent to go on for half a year, considering that 
you were strangers. Mr. Ashley will look to me to see 
him well out of it.” : 

“There is sufficient furniture in my house, new farni- 
ture, to pay what is owing three times over.” 

* May be, as it stands in it. Things, worth forty 
pounds in a house, won’t fetch ten at a-sale.” 

“ That is an additional reason why I——” 

“Now, my good lady,” interrupted Mr. Dare, with 
imperative civility, “one word is as good as a thousand; 
3 that word I have said. I cannot withdraw the 
seizure, except on the receipt of the rent and costs. Pay 
them, and I shall be most happy to do it. If you stop 
here all night I can give you no other answer; and my 
time is valuable.” 

He glanced at the door as he spoke. Jane took. the 
hint, and passed out of it. As mach by the tone, as by 
the words, she gathered that there was no hope 
whatever. 

The streets were bright with gas as she hurried along, 
her head bent, her veil over her face, her tears falling 
silently. But when she left the town behind her, and 
approached a lonely part of the road where no eye. was 
on her, no ear near her, then the sobs burst forth un- 
controlled. 

No eye on her? no ear near her? Ay, but there 
was! ‘There was one Bye, one Har, which never closes. 
And as Jane’s dreadful trouble resolved itself into a ery 
for help to Him who ever listens, there seemed to come a 
feeling of peace, of ¢rust, into her soul, 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THOMAS ASHLEY, 
Frank met her as she went in. It was dark; but she 
kept her veil down. 

“Oh ee oe the wae Ree ~ vo man “a ice 
n, ina whisper. You know the ou bou 
a urday, that we might not eat our be quite 
dry; well he has eaten it up, every morsel, and halfa loaf 
of bread! And he has burnt the whole scuttle full of 
coal! And he swore because there was no meat; and 
he swore at us because. we would at the public- 
house and buy him some beer. 

buy it and pay for it.” 

“T said you would not allow us to go, mamma,’ inter- 
rupted. William, wha now came up. “ Eteld him that if 
he wanted beer he must go and get it for himself, 
spoke civilly, you know, not rudely. He went into such 
a passion, and said such things! It is a geod thing 
Jane. was out,” 

* Where is Gar?” she asked, 

“Gar was frightened at the man, and the tobacco 
smoke made him siok, and he cried; and then he lay 
down on the floor, aud went to sleep.” 





“I do not know,” she wailed. “Perhaps God will 
help us. There is no one else to do it.” 

Patience came in, for about the sixth time, to seo 
whether the mission had sped. They called her into the 
cold, dark room. Jane gave her the history of the 
whole day, and Patience listened in astonishment. 

“T cannot but believe that Thomas Ashley must haye 
been misinformed,” said she, presents . “But that you 
are strangers in the place, I should say you had an 
enemy who may have gone to him with a tale that thee 
ean pay, but will not. Still, even in that case, it would 
be ‘unlike Thomas Ashley. He is a kind and a good 
man; not a harsh one,” 

“Mr. Dare told me he was expressly acting for Mr. 


bee 

“Well, I say that I cannot understand it,” repeated 
Patience. It is not like Thomas Ashley, I will give 
an instance of his disposition and general character. 
There was a baker rented under him, living in a house 
of Thomas Ashley’s. The baker got behind with his 
rent; other bakers were more favoured than he; but he 
kept on at his trade, hoping times would mend. Year 
by year he failed in his rent—Thomas Ashley, mark 
thee, still paying. him regularly for the bread supplied 
to his family. ‘Why do you not stop his bread money?’ 
asked one, who knew of this, of Thomas y. 
* Because he is poor, and he looks to my weekly money, 
with that of others, to buy his flour,’ was the answer. 
Well, when he owed several years’ rent, the baker died, 
and the widow was going to move. Anthony Dare 
hastened to Thomas Ashley. ‘ Which day shall I levy 
a distress upon the goeds?’ asked he. ‘Not at all,’ 
replied Thomas Ashley. And he went to the widow, 
and told her the rent was forgiven, and the goods her 
own, to take with her when she left. That is Thomas 
Ashley.” 

Jane bent her head in thought. “Is Mr, Lynn at 
home?” she asked. “I should like to speak to him.” 

*He has had his tea and has gone back to the manu- 
factory, but he will be home at eight. I will keep Jane 
till bed-time. She and Anna are happy over their 

* Patience, am I obliged to keep that man in food ? ” 

“That thee art. It is the law.” 

The noise made by Patience in going away, brought 
the man forth from the study, a candle in his hand. 
“When is that mother of yours coming back?” he 
roared out to the boys. Jane advanced. “Oh, you are 
here !”"he uttered, wrathfully. “What are youa going 
to' give me to eat and drink? A pretty thing this is, 


I | to have a officer in, and starve him ! 


* You shall haye tea directly. ‘You shall have what 
we have,” she answered, in a low tone. 

The kettle was boiling on the study fire. Jane lighted 
a fire in the parlour, and she sent William out for some 
butter, The man smoked over the study fire, as he had 
done all the afternoon, and Gay slept beside him, on the 
floor, but ‘William went now and brought the child 
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away. Jane sent the man his tea in, and the loaf and 
butter. 

The fare did not please him. He came to the parlour 
and said he must have some meat; he had had none for 
his dinner. 

*T cannot give it you,” replied Jane. “ We are 
eating dry toast and bread, as you may see. I sent 
butter to you.” 

He stood there for some minutes, giving vent to his 
feelings in rather strong language; and then he went 
back to revenge himself upon the butter for the want of 
meat. Jane aid her hand upon her beating throat; 
beating with its tribulation. 

Between eight and nine Jane went to the next door. 
Samuel Lynn had come home for the evening, and was 
sitting at the table in his parlour, helping the two little 
girls with a geographical puzzle, which had baffled their 
skill. He was a little man, quiet in movement, pale and 
sedate in feature, dry and unsympathising in manner. 

“Thee are in trouble, friend, I hear,” he said, placing 
a chair for Jane, while Patience came and called the 
children away. “It is sad for thee.” 

“In { trouble,” answered Jane. 
ask if you would serve me in my trouble. 
haps, you can do so if you will.” 

“In what way, friend ?” . 

“Would you interest yourself for me with Mr. 
Ashley? He might listen to you. Were he assured 
that the money would be forthcoming in February, I 
think he might agree to give me time.” 

“Friend, I cannot do this,” was the reply of the 
Quaker. “My relations with Thomas Ashley are con- 
fined to business matters, and I cannot overstep them. 
To interfere with his private affairs would not be seemly ; 
neither might he deem it to beso. Iam but his ser- 
vant, remember.” 

The words fell upon her heart like ice. She believed 
it her only chance—somebody interceding for her with 
Mr. Ashley. She said so. 

“Why not go to him thyself, friend ?” 

“Would he hear me?” hastily asked Jane. “I am 
a stranger to him.” 

“Thee art his tenant, As to hearing thee, that he 
certainly would. Thomas Ashley is of a courteous 
nature. The poorest workman in our manufactory, 
going to the master with a grievance, is sure of a patient 
hearing. But if thee ask me would he grant thy peti- 
tion, there I cannot inform thee. Patience opines that 
thee, or thy intentions, may have been falsely repre- 
sented to him, I never knew him to resort to harsh 
measures before.” 

“When would be the best time to see him? It is too 
late to-night.” 

“To-night would not be a likely time, friend, to 
trouble him. He has not long returned from a day’s 
journey, and is, no doubt, cold and tired. I met James 
Meeking driving down as I came home, he having left 
the master at his house. Thee might see him iu the 
morning, at his breakfast hour, before he departs for the 
manufactory.” 

Jane rose and thanked the Quaker. “I will certainly 
' go,’ she said. 

“There is no need to say to him that I suggested it to 
thee, friend. Go as of thy own accord.” 

Jane went home with her little girl. Their unde- 
sirable visitor looked out at the study door, and began a 
battle about supper. It ought to comprise, in his 
opinion, meat and beer. He insisted that one of the 
boys should go out for beer. Jane steadily refused. She 
was tempted to tell him that the children of a gentleman 
were not dispatched to public-houses on such errands, 
She offered him the money to go and get some for him- 
self—twopence, 

Tt aroused his anger. He accused her of wanting to 


“T came in to 
I fancy, per- 





get him out of the house by stratagem, that she might 
lock him out; and he flung the pence back amongst 
them, Janey screamed, and Gar burst out crying. As 
Patience had said, he was not a pleasant inmate. Jane 
ran up-stairs, and the children followed her. 

“Where is he to sleep ?” inquired William. 

It is a positive fact that, until that moment, Jane had 
forgotten all about the sleeping. Of course he must 
sleep there, though she had not thought of it. 
Amidst the poor in her father’s parish in London, Jane 
had seen many phases of distress; but with this par- 
ticular annoyance she had never been brought into con- 
tact. However, it had to be done. 

What a night that was for her! She paced her oom 
nearly throughout it, with quiet movement, Jane sleep- 
ing placidly—now giving way to all the dark appear- 
ance of her position, to uncontrollable despondency; now 
kneeling and crying for help in her heartfelt anguish. 

Morning came; the black frost had: gone, and the sun 
shone. After breakfast Jane put on her shawl and 
bonnet, 

Mr. Ashley’s residence was very near—only a little 
higher up the road. It was a fine, commodious house, 
almost a mansion, surrounded by a beautiful garden. 
Jane had passed it two or three times, and thought what 
a nice place it was. She repeatedly saw Mr. Ashley 
walk past her house, as he went to or came from the 
manufactory: she was not a bad reader of countenances, 
and she judged him to be a thorough gentleman. His 
face was a refined one, his manner pleasant. 

She found that she had gone at an untoward time. 
Standing before the hall door was Mr. Ashley’s open car- 
riage, the groom standing at the horse’s head. en as 
Jane ascended the steps the door opened, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Ashley were coming forth. Feeling terribly dis- 
tressed and disappointed, she scarcely defined why, Jane 
accosted the former, and requested a few minutes’ inter- 


view. 

Mr. Ashley looked at her. A fair young widow, 
evidently a lady. He did not recognise her: he had 
seen her before, but she was in a different style of dress 
now. 

Mr. Ashley raised his hat as he replied to her. “ Is 
your business with me pressing? I was just going 
out.” ‘ 

“Indeed it is pressing,” she said; “or I would not 
think of asking to detain you.” 

“Then walk in,” he returned. 
not make much difference.” 

Opening the door of a small sitting-room, apparently 
his own, he invited her to a seat near the fire. Jane 
untied the crape strings of her bonnet as she took it, 
and threw back her heavy veil. She was white as a sheet 
aud felt choking. 

“T fear you are ill,” Mr. Ashley remarked. “Can I 
get you anything?” 

«y shall be better in a minute, thank you,” she 
panted. ‘Perhaps you do not know me, sir. I live in 
your house, a little lower down. Mrs. Halliburton.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, madam ; I did not remember 
you at first. i have seen you in passing.” 

His manner was perfectly’kind and open. Not in the 
least like that of a landlord who has just put a distress 
into his tenant’s house. 

“T have come here to beseech your clemency, your 
mercy,” she began in agitation. “I have not the rent 
now, but if you will consent to wait until the middle of 
February, it will be ready: Oh, Mr. Ashley, do not 
oppress me for it! Think of my situation.” 

“T never oppressed any one in my life,” was the quiet 
rejoinder of Mr. Ashley, spoken, however, in a some- 
what surprised tone. 

“Sir, itis oppression. I bys gr pardon for saying 
so. I promise that the rent shall be paid to you in a 


“A little delay will 
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few weeks: to force my furniture from me for it now, is 
oppression.” 

“T do not understand you,” returned Mr. Ashley. 

“To sell my furniture, under the distress, will be 
entire ruin to me and my children,” she continued. 
“ We have no resource, no home; we shall have to lie 
in the streets, or die. Oh, sir, do not take it!” 

“But you are agitating yourself unnecessarily, Mrs. 
Halliburton. I have no intention of taking your furni- 
ture. 

“No intention, sir!” she echoed. “You have puta 


in. 

“Put a what in ?” cried he, in unbounded surprise. 

“A distress. The man has been in since yesterda: 
morning.” 

Mr. Ashley regarded her a few moments in silence. 
‘—Did the man tell you where he came from ?” 

It was Mr. Dare who put him in—acting for you. I 
went to Mr. Dare, and he kept me waiting nearly five hours 
in his public office before he would see me. When he 
did see me, he declined to hear me, All he would say 
was, that I must pay the rent or he should take the 
furniture: acting for Mr. Ashley.” 

A strangely severe expression darkened Mr. Ashley’s 
face. “First of all, my dear lady, let me assure you 
that I knew nothing of this; or it should never have 
been done. I am surprised at Mr. Dare.” 

Could she fail to trust that open countenance, that 
benevolent eye? Her hopes rose high within her. 
f or a you withdraw the man and give me time ?” 

“ wi fy 

The revulsion of feeling, from despair to grief, was too 
great. She burst into tears, having struggled against 
them in vain. Mr. Ashley rose, and looked from the 
window: and presently she grew calmer. When he sat 
down again she gave him the outline of her situation ; 
of her present dilemma ; of her hopes—poor hopes that 
they were!—of getting a scanty living through letting 
her rooms, and doing some sewing, or other employ- 
ment. “Were I to lose my furniture, it would take 
from me this only chance,” she concluded. 

“ You shall not lose it through me,” warmly spoke 
Mr. Ashley. “The man shall be dismissed from your 
house in half an hour’s time.” 

“ Oh, thank you, thank you !” she breathed, rising to 
leave. “I have not been able to supply him with great 
things in the shape of food, and he uses very bad lan- 
guage in the hearing of my children, Thank you, Mr. 

ey ! ” 

He shook hands with her cordially, and attended her 
to the hall door. Mrs. Ashley, a pretty, lady-like 
woman, somewhat stately in general, stood there still. 
Well wrap in velvet and furs, she did not care to 
return to the warm rooms. Jane said a few words of 
apology for detaining her, and on, ‘ 

Mr. Ashley turned back to his room, drew his desk 
tewards him, and began to write. His wife followed 
him. “Who was that, Thomas?” 

“Mrs. Halliburton : our widowed tenant, next door to 
Samuel ’s, You remember I told you of meeting 
the fune Two little boys were following alone.” 

“Oh, poor little things! yes. What did she want?” 

Mr. Ashley made no reply: he was writing iter 
The note, when finished, was sealed, and directed to Mr. 
Dare. He then helped his wife into the carriage, took 
the reins, and sat down beside her. The groom took his 
place in the seat behind, and Mr. Ashley drove round 
the gravel drive, out at the gate, and turned towards 
Helstonleigh. 

“Thomas! you are going the wrong way!” said Mrs. 
ae in consternation, “What are you thinking 
o 

“I shall turn directly,” he answered. There was a 
severe look upon his face, and he drove very fast, by 





which sign Mrs. Ashley knew something had put him 
out. She inquired, and he gave her the outline of what 
he had just heard. 

“How could Anthony Dare act so?” involuntarily 
exclaimed Mrs. Ashley. 

“T don’t know. I shall give him a piece of my mind 
to-morrow, more age than he will like. This is not 
the first time he attempted a rascally action under 
cover of my name.” 

“ Shall you lose the rent?” 

“T think not, Margaret. She said not, and she carries 
sincerity in her face. Iam sure I shall not lose it, if she 
can help it. If I do, I must—that’s all. I never yet added 
to the trouble of those in distress, and I never will.” 

He pulled up at Mrs. Halliburton’s house, which she 
had just reached also, The groom came to the horse, 
and ‘Mr. Ashley entered. The “man” was comfortably 
stretched before the study fire, smoking his short pipe. 
Up he jumped when he saw Mr. Ashley, and smuggled 
his pipe into his pocket. His offensive manner had 
changed to humble servility. 

“Do you know me?” shortly inquired Mr. Ashley. 

The man pulled his hair in token of respect. “Cer- 
ay, sir. Mr. Ashley.” 

“Very well. Carry this note to Mr. Dare.” 

Mang man uray the note - his — ? goss it 
there, apparently in some perplexity. “May I leave, 
sir, without the authority of Mr. Dare ?” 

“T thought you said you knew me,” was Mr, Ashley’s 
reply, marked displeasure in his tone, 

“T beg pardon, sir,” replied the man, pulling his hair 
again, and making a move of departure, “I suppose I 
bain’t a-coming back, sir?” 

“You are not.” 

He took up a small bundle, tied in a biue hanaker- 
chief, which he had brought with him and appeared 
excessively careful of, caught at his battered hat, ducked 
his head to Mr. Ashley, and on the house, the note 
held between his fingers, Would you like to see what 
was inside it ? 

“ Dear Sir,—I find that you have levied a distress on 
Mrs. Halliburton’s goods for the rent due tome. That 
you should have done so without my authority asto- 
nishes me much; that you should have done so at all, 
knowing what you do know of my principles, astonishes 
me more. I send the man back to you. The costs of 
this procedure you will either set down to me, or pay 
out of your own pocket, whichever you may deem the 
more just; but you will no¢ charge them to Mrs. Halli- 
burton. Have the goodness to call upon me to-morrow 
morning in East Street.—THomas ASHLEY.” 

“He will not trouble P ag again, Mrs, Halliburton,” 
obseryed Mr. Ashley, with a pleasant smile, as he went 
out e his carriage. 

Jane stood at her window. She watched the man 
towards Helstonleigh with the note; she watched Mr. 
Ashley step into his seat, turn his horse, and drive up 
the road. But all things were looking misty to her, for 
her eyes were dim. 
God did hear me!” was her earnest thought, 
(To be continued.) 








Progress of the Truth. 


SWITZERLAND. 

THE Evangelical Alliance Intelligencer gives a grati- 
fying account of the movement going on in Switzerland 
in favour of “ Lord’s-day Observance Societies.” “The 
movement for the promotion of the due observance of the 
Lord’s day on the Continent, which originated in the 
discussion of the subject at the Geneva Conference, con- 
tinues, as we learn from information privately commu- 
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nicated, rapidly to advance. Three publie meetings have 
been held in Gerieva since the begitining of the year, for 
conference on the duty and privilege of aidirig in this 
work; each meeting was attended by & mumérous 
audience, who manifested a warm interest in the object 
for which they were assembled. Withiti the last week 
or two a similar meéting was Convened, cotisisting éxclu- 
sively of male inhabitants of the city, On this occasion 
the persons present were invited to declaré if they adopted 
the principles of the newly-formed sociéty, and were 
willing, by their influence, to seck to extend those prin- 
ciples, when 300 ten of different clastes of sociéty at 
orice rose to signify their assent, A meeting of the same 
description for ladies was likewise intended to be convened. 
This is but the beginhing of 4 work which, utider the 
Divine blessing, will effect great good. Similar associa- 
tions have been fortied, of are in course of fortiation, 
in other cantons, 





CHINA. 





SHaNGHAE.—In this great city and its neighbourhood | 
the London Missionary Society carries on vety impor- | 
tant operations. The Rev. W. Muirhead has lately sent | 
over a report of the state of things in and around | 
Shanghae; and it will be seeh that notwithstanding | 
interruptions and difficulties arising ont of the civil war, | 
progress has been made. A painful interest attaches to | 
the place at this moment, tise our latest advices | 
represented it as thteatened by the need “ee Mr. | 
Muirhead’s account is so very instructive, that we pro- | 

to quote the greater part of it, commencing with | 
is account of the city chapels :— b | 

« Fo-YIN-WHEI-DONG (Evangelical Church) is situated | 
in the heart of the City of Shanghae, about a mile from 
our Mission compound, arid is in a street where there is | 
the greatest thorotighfure. Its size is 60 feet long by | 
80 broad. It is opened twice every Sunday, and | 
ence at least every day of the week. The native church | 
meets there every Sabbath forenoon at eleyen 6’clock, | 
when special instruction is given to the members, They | 
assemble again in the aftertioon at half-past two o'clock, | 
when the doors are open to all comers. It is then | 
usually thronged, the average attendance being from 
260 to 800: On the other days it is from 100 to 150. | 
The numiber of members in all is 70. During the year, 
seventeei have beén received, 

“T-pat-pona (Hall for Religious Worship). This 
was our first chapel, and if is situated midway between 
the north and éastern gates of the city. It is conti- 
guous to the ted-gardens, the most frequented placé of 
amusement, ard, previous to their occupation by the 
French soldiers, our chapel was well situated for , 
congregations. We intend to make various alterations 
in the building, and when the French vacate thé oppo- 
site gardens, we know the chapel will be again largely 
attended. At present, service is held daily in one of the 
front rooms, at which there is an average attendance of 
100 persons. 

“PTEN-AN-DONG (Heavenly-rest Church). This 
building is in bur Mission compound. It was formerly 
called the London Mission Chapel, and used for English 
service only, every Sunday morning at half-past nine, 
and in the evening at six o’clock. It was well attended 
by Missionaries and foreign residents. ‘The services 
were conducted by different Protestant Missionaries in 
turn. The old building was recently taken down, and 
@ new one is in course of erection, where Chinese 
séfvites will also be conducted, and a new church formed, 
comn of members living outside the city. 

“Tue Cittxest Hosrrtat has hitherto been on 
ground to the west of our Mission premises, but it is 
now being removed to the easter portion, on the side of 


of os and is entirely under rebel rule. 





thé public road, which is altogether more advantageous 


osition. The Annual Report.of the Hospital, by Dr. 

enderson, is about to be published, from which you 
will learn that the aggregate mumber of patients, or 
separate visits, during the year, was 88,000. . To all 
these. the Gospel was preached from day to day by a 
native Christian, with the frequent assistance of oné or 
other of our Missionaries, The same plan will be pur- 
sued when the new hospital is opened.” 

The following are the country stations :— 

“Sone-KEane is a large city, distant forty milés from 
Shanghae, in a southerly direction. The church there 
was commenced by Mr. John, and was formerly in a 
prosperous; condition. The rebels, however,’ have 
destroyed a large portion of the plaee, so that the people 
and the church members have to a great extent. been 
scattered, The native teacher..who laboured here 
went with Mr. J. to Hankow, but. is expected to return 
soon. At present the few remaining Christians ‘meet 
eve bath-day for religious service, ‘The number 
on the list of members is 38; two of these have been 
kidnapped. by the rebels, and 25 at least have fled into 
the country for safety. 

“ff'sx-so is a small city about twenty miles to, the 
south-east of Shanghae. A small room is occupied for 
daily Presching and meeting of the church on Sundays. 

ai 


A native brother, T'sung-tsz-chéén, is stationed. here, 
who does his work well, and is occasionally visited by 


one of us. ‘The church eomprises 21 individuals, 
of whom 17 have been admitted during the year. In 
addition, ten of twelve are applying for baptism. The 
daily audiences consist of 40 to 50, while the agent 
also visits a number, of towns and villages in the 


country. 
“'T'sosKa-ZAH comprises a number of hamlets, about 


four miles distant, and the church there is composed of 
Poog female members, engaged, in country work. In 


fhichy -eight have been baptized, of whom four have 
died, and six have left. remainder 
are in connection, with the church in Shanghae,. They 
meet in a room hired for the purpose every Sunday, 
when a native-Christian exhorter, and at times one of 
our number, is present with them. 

“ Lin-Ka-0NG is a town fourteen miles to the west 
The 
native church here has long been in a prosperous state. 
Though the place where they meet is often visited by 
the rebels, the members are not troubled by them, 
except in Connection with their usual course of plunder 
and devastation, A native brother, Tsang-tse-tih, is 
stationed here, and the number of church members on 
the list is forty-four, of whom twenty-four have been 
admitted during the year. There are ten or twelve 
now appl ing for baptism, . A school of twenty-four 
boys, under the native exhorter’s brother, is in opera~ 
tion at this place. We should like to see a place of 
worship built here, but we fear that the present state of 
things is unfavourable to its being done. 

“Collections are made in the Shanghae church, 
nearly every Lord’s-day, and other special subscriptions 
are raised for the support of the poorer members; and 
the practice is encouraged at all the stations. 

“In the city and the country sixty-eight persons have 
been baptised in the course of the year. Not a few of 
these, we trust, have been gathered into the fold of 
Christ ; and with regard to members of long standing, 
a considerable number have made progress in Christian 
faith and character.” 

@ principal statistics are these :— 

“European Missionaries, 3; Native Assistants, 6; 
Churches in Shanghae, 2; Preaching Stations and 
Churches in country, 4; Adults baptised; 826; died in 
dE sey Be erg Meg rp scattered by thé 
rebellion, 50; present 6 Members, 190; increas in 
shesabeship during the: year, 68,” ; 


About half of the 
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OF REMARKABLE EVENTS CHIEFLY ASSOCIATED 
WITH THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
—@-— 
MAY 26, 

LayxinG THE FoUNDATION OF THE SECOND TEMPLE 
OF JERUSALEM.—This event is said to have occurred on 
or about this day, in the second year of s the Great, 
King of Persia, in the year of the by the 
children of the captivity, The temple had been. in 
ruins for fifty-two years, “ then Cyrus — the 
Jews to, return to Jerusalem, and to, rebuild the temple 
of the Lord” (Ezra.i. 1, 2,8), aud the following year, 


chronologers say on this very day, they laid the founda. | Prof 


tions of the second temple; but they had hardly wonked 
at it one year, when Cyrus, or his officer, gained over by 
the convent the Jews, forbad them to werk (Ezra iv. 
5). After the deathof CyrusandCambyses, they wereagain 
forbidden, by the Magian who reigned after Cambyses, 
whom the Scripture calls Artaxerxes (Kara iv. 7, 17, 18), 
4. M. 3483. These prohibitions were, however, super- 
seded under Darius, son of Hystaspes, and the temple 
was finished, four years afterwards, in the year of the 
world 8489, twenty years after the return from captivity. 

Wi1uM Parsy.—This eminently learned divine 
died on this day, 4. BD. 1805. He was the author of 
many theological works of great and sterling value, His 
“ Evidences of Christianity” is one of the ablest defences 
of the Christian religion that has ever appeared, 


MAY 26. 

Aveustin, Finst ARcHpisHop oF CANTERBURY, 
pizp.—Augustin, or Austin, was originally a monk in 
the Convent of St. Andrew, at Rome, and educated under 
St. Gregory—afterwards Pope Gregory I.—by whom he 
was sent into Britain, with forty other monks, of the 


about, the year 596, to conyert the English | 


same order 
Saxons to Christianity. The missionaries landed in the 
Isle of et; and having sent some French. inter- 
preters to King Ethelbert with an account of their 
errand, the King gave them leave to convert as many of 
his subjects as they could, and omngnee as their place of 
residence Durovernum—since Canterbury—to 
which they were confined till the conversion of the 
King himself, whose example had a powerful influence 
in promoting the conversion of his subjects ; but though 
he was extremely pleased at their becoming Christians, 
he never attempted to compel them, Augustin dis, 
poets a priest anda monk to Rome, i 
‘ope with the. success of his mission, and 
opinion of certain questions; these men brought 
with them a pall, and several books, vestments, utensils, 
and ornaments for the churches, His Holiness, by the 
same messengers, gave Augustin directions concerning 
the settling of episcopal sees in Britain, and ordered him 
not to pull down the idol temples, but to convert them 
into Christian churches, only destroying the idols, and 
sprinkling the place with holy water, that the natives, 
Uy ees i Fe Sarnplee Shey Usd always been accus- 
tomed to, might be the less shocked at their entrance 
into Christianity. Augustin resided principally at 
Canterbury, which thus became the metropolitan church 
of England; and having established bishops in several 
cities, he died on the 26th ef May, ., Roman 
Catholic writers ascribed many miracles to him, which 
in this enlightened age are not credited; but, though 
laden with superstition, he worked hard to Christianise 
the of see and lead them from the worship 
of idols to that of the true God, The observation of the 
fostival of St. Augustin was first enjoined in a synod 
held wane ae . on ball 4 gece ga and 
afterw: y the Pope’s bull, in the reign of King 
Hdward HI, 


——————— 
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MAY 27, 

JoHN. CALVIN DIED.—This. celebrated reformer wag 
born at Noyon, in Picardy, in 1509. The early part of 
his education. was completed at home. He was. atter- 
wards sent to the College of La Marche, in Paris, under 
Cordery, a teacher of great celebrity ; and having finished 
a course of: phi hy, he was appointed by the Bishop 
of first to a chapel, then to two curacies succes- 
sively; and in these situations he preached and per- 
formed the sacred functions of his mini Some 
change in his views with regard to the. doctrines and 
practices of the Church of Rome, supported by the 
advice and recommendation of his father, led him to 
form the resolution of directing his studies to another 
ession. With this intention, ho commenced the 
stady of law at Orleans; but while he was proceeding ih 

iring a knowledge of his new profession, the stady 
of divinity was not neglected, In the further prosecu- 
tion of his professional duties he resided some timte at 
Bruges, where he had also an opportunity of extending 
and improving his knowledge of the Greek language 
under an excellent Greek scholar. In his twenty-third 
= he revisited Paris, and published a Commentary on 
jeneca’s boek, “* De Clementia;” which perhaps merits 
little notice, excepting from the vhange of his name from 
Cauvin to Calvin, and which, from causes not well under- 
stood of easily explained, seems to have excited great 
attention, and to have exposed him to much ‘obloquy, 
being regarded as an act of pride. The freedom of 
Calvin’s opinions with regard to the new doctrines now 
became generally knewn ; and, to avoid the persecution 
that awaited him, he retired from Paris for a short time, 
but his papers and books were seized, and it appeared 
from his correspondence that his own views, as well as 
those, of his, friends, were directly hostile to the Church 
of Rome, On his return to Paris in the succeeding 
ear, a conference was appointed between. him. and 
etus, a Spanish physician settled in Franco, ia 
whose tragical end, Grenty 90m afterwards, Calvin was 
deeply implicated ; but the physician, not choosing to 
enter, the lists with his opponent, failed to separ. 
Retiring to Basle, in Switzerland, Calvin studied the 
Hebrew language, and first published his “ lustitutions 
of the Witte Religion,” to which we haye 
réferred (Vol. I., page. 884). Having, made a short 
visit to Italy, where the Reformation had com- 
menced, he returned to France; but fi his personal 
safety in danger, on account of the opposition which was 
made to all those who professed the re religion, he 
was proceeding to Basle or Strasburg, by the way of 
Geueva, where, finding tr, number Protestants 
rapidly increasing, he was invited to aceept of the ofice 
of minister of their church and professor of divinity. In 
the discharge of his sacred functions he was involved in 
much controversy, arising partly from the influence of 
former opinions on those over whom he presided, and 
partly from his own dogmatical spirit, which refused to 
yield or accommodate itself to the peculiar views of 
others. These differences at last broke out into an open 
rupture, which terminated in the expulsion of Calvin 
from his official situation, He retired to Strasburg, and 
was appointed pastor of a French church and professor 
of divinity there. He was afterwards nominated to 
attend the Diet at Worms, which met in 1541, After 
this, he was solicited by the republic of Geneva, who 
now to regret the loss of their pastor, and he 
returned in 1540, and resumed his sacred functions, 
During the last twenty-four years of his life he was not 
only assiduously employed in performing the pastoral 
but. in ng. political regulations 
for the government of the republic, 
controversies with those who o . 
doctrines, His reputation extended far beyond the limits 
of Switzerland, and attracted students from different 
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parts of Europe to attend his lectures. He suffered very 
severe bodily affliction at the close of his life, but his zeal 
in the cause of the Gospel seemed rather to increase 
than diminish. He died on the 27th of May, 1564. 


MAY 28. 

PRINTING OF THE VANDALIC Biste.—With much 
toil and care the type was prepared for the printing of the 
Bible in former years, and this day is celebrated through- 
out Germany as the one on which the Vandalic copy was 
commenced, at Wittemberg, by Samuel Seelfish, at the 
expense of the state of Carniola, which paid 8,000 florins 
for 15,000 copies. : 

MAY 29. 

MisstonaBiks IN Inp1a.—This is the date of a report 
from Bangalore, in the Madras Presidency, showing the 
efforts that are being made to evangelise the Hastern 
world. “ Bible truth,” says the report, “is daily taught 
in the school, and brought to bear on the hearts and 
consciences of all the scholars.” 


MAY 30. 

JEROME OF PRacuE.—On this day, in the year 1416, 
Jerome, a Protestant, was tied to the stake and burnt, 
at Constance, for what was termed the heresy of 
Protestantism. He suffered with great fortitude, and 
remained firm to his faith, though his life was offered as 
the reward of recantation. : 


MAY 31. 

Tar Second CovENANT oF ScoTLanD.—The preach- 
ing of John Knox and his followers had produced such 
an effect in Scotland, in the sixteenth century, that 
the clergy, perceiving that their own power was insuf- 
ficient for the suppression of what they termed heresy, 
prevailed on the Queen-regent ry) to summon 
the preachers before the Council of State, and there to 
have them accused of stirring up sedition among the 
people. The preachers of the Reformed doctrine were 
accordingly summoned to Edinburgh, but such numbers 
of their friends came along with them, that it was judged 
dangerous to proceed to extremities. A proclamation 
was, however, issued, ordering all who had come to the 
town without having been commanded, to repair imme- 
diately to the borders, and there remain fifteen days 
under the banner of the lieutenant-general. The Pro- 
testant gentlemen, penetrating easily into the object of 
this proclamation, assembled together, and instead of 
obeying it, proceeded to court, and forced themselves 
with little ceremony into the presence of the Queen, 
then sitting in council with the bishops. A Protestant 
of the name of Chalmers, a bold and zealous man, spoke 
in the name of the rest, who had intruded their presence 
unbidden, saying—“ Madam, we know that this procla- 
mation is a device of the bishops, more especially of the 
primate of St. Andrew’s, that stands beside you. We 
avow to God that ere we yield we will make'a day of it. 
These idle drones oppress us and our tenants; they 
trouble our preachers, and would murder them and us. 
Shall we suffer this any longer? No, madam, it shall 
not be!” And therewith every man put on his steel 
bonnet. The Queen-regent recourse to fair words, 
disavowed the proclamation, and discharged the citation 
of the preachers. A few days after this there was a 
ludicrous tumult of the people at a procession in honour 
of St. Giles, when the image was thrown scornfully to 
the ground, drawn through the mire of the streets, its 
head beaten off, the body thrown into the North Loch, 
and then tay out and burned. These events so dis- 
couraged the Queen and the clergy, that they rey ao 
it expedient to abandon their ting schemes, But 
the lords and chief gentry that were devoted to Reform- 
ing interests were not satisfied with this, and resolved to 
meet at Edinburgh, and, by 4 general consultation, to 
determine what was best for them te do, They came to 





the noble resolution that they would persevere in their 
defence of the reformed religion; and that they might 
have the confidence and strength of confirmed union, 
they resolved to @ @ common bond or covenant, 
engaging them to mutual support in defence of each 
other and of the Gospel. This very remarkable docu- 
ment, which has been commonl led the First. Cove- 
nant, was subscribed at Edinburgh on the 3rd December, 
1557, and is given in Knox’s History. It is to this 
effect: We, perceiving how Satan, in his members the 
Antichrists of our time, cruelly doth rage, seeking to 
downthrow and destroy the Bvangel of Christ and his 
congregation, ought according to our bounden duty to 
strive in our Master’s cause, even unto the death, being 
certain of the victory in him: the which our duty being 
well considered, we do promise before the Majesty of 
God and his congregation, and shall labour at our i- 
bility to have faithful ministers purely and ly to 
minister Christ’s Evangel and sacraments to his people. 
We shall maintain them, nourish them, and defend 
them, the whole congregation of Christ and every mem- 
ber thereof at our whole powers, and wairing (expending) 
of our lives against Satan and all wicked power that does 
intend tyranny and trouble against the foresaid congre- 
gation, Unto which holy word and congregation we do 
join us; and also do renounce and forsake the Congre- 
gation of Satan, with all the superstitions, abominations, 
and idolatry thereof. And moreover’ shall declare our- 
selves ap rere the mere thereto by this our faithful 
promise before testified to his congregation, by our 
subscription at these presents, At Edinburgh, the 3rd 
day of December, 1557 years. God called to witness.” 
This bond or covenant was subscribed by the Earls of 
Argyle, Glencairn, and Morton, Archibald Lord of Lorn, 
John Erskine of Dun, and a great number of other dis- 
tinguished men among the lesser barons and influential 
country gentlemen. From the repeated occurrence of 
the word “congregation” in this document, the chief 
subscribers were after this called Lords of the Congre: 

tion, and the people who adhered to them were cal 

the Congregation. After this the Scotch Protestants 
endured great persecutions, but they remained firm to 
their faith ; and an open riot taking place at Perth, and 
certain monasteries being destroyed, the Queen collected 
an army, and threatened to lay waste the town with fire 
and sword, and to inflict the most exemplary vengeance 
on all who had been instrumental in producing the riot, 
A considerable body of French troops strengthened the 
Queen’s army, and increased the danger of the Protest- 
ants; but messengers were sent over Scotland by the 
Reformers of Perth, asking their friends to come to their 
defence with all possible speed ; and so readily were these 
entreaties mded to, that before the Queen’s army had 
reached Perth, the Reformers were enabled to assume 
an attitude of self-defence sufficiently imposing to cause 
the Queen to propose overtures of accommodatien. The 
Earl of Glencairn, in an almost incredibly short space of 
time, assembled about two thousand five hundred men, 
and marched from Ayrshire into Perth, bringing this 
large reinforcement to his brethren there while they 
were treating with the Queen-regent. The Queen 
employed the Earl of Argyle and Lord James Stewart to 
treat with the Lords of the Congregation at Perth; and 
an agreement was entered into, in which it was stipulated 
that the town should be left o to the Queen ; that 
none of the inhabitants should be called in question for 
what had taken place; that the French should not enter 
the town ; and that when the Queen retired there should 
be no garrison left in it. To these terms the Reformers 
agreed, Before quitting Perth, the Lords of the Congre- 
gation framed and subscribed another bond, pledging 
them to mutual cod tae and defence in the cause of 
religion. This has been generally called. the Second 
Covenant. It was subscribed on the 31st of May, 1559, 
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THE SPIRITUAL ASPECT OF 

CHRISTIANITY. 
Tue religion of Christ has points of resemblance to 
other religions, because it is addressed to man as 
man, But these resemblances are mostly external 
and superficial, and may be accounted for in different 
ways. Some ancient forms of worship have probably 
preserved fragments of primitive tradition, although 
disguised and distorted in many ways. Other ele- 
ments embodied in these systems, as in the case of 
Mohammedanism, have been directly borrowed and 
adapted from the Old and New Testaments. In 
some cases the resemblances may be regarded as 
casual and accidental. But whatever be the amount 
of similarity, there is no false system which can in 
any sense be called a spiritual religion. There were 
distinct traces of spirituality in Judaism, because 
God was its author, because it appealed to man’s 
spiritual nature, and because it recognised a direct 
divine influence upon the soul of man. Compared 
with this, the religions of Egypt and Assyria, of 
China and India, of Greece and Rome, were material 
and earthly. Even so far as a divine influence was 
recognised, it was of the same gross and indefinite 
character. The gods and goddesses of Greece and 
Rome, for instance, were supposed to influence human 
affairs, and sometimes even to act upon their minds, 
but they were not imagined to do that for a man 
which is ascribed by the Gospel to the Spirit of God. 
A similar observation applies to the gods of other 
countries. We will illustrate what we mean by a 
few facts. 

To begin with the ancient Persians, whose religion 
was in part that of the Assyriaus. We are informed 
that originally the Persian religion consisted in a firm 
belief that one supreme God made the world by his 
power, and continually governed it by his providence; 
a pious fear, love, and adoration of him; a due 
reverence for parents and aged persons; a fraternal 
affection for the whole human species, and a compas- 
sionate tenderness even for the brute creation. They 
worshipped the host of heaven, and erected temples 
to the sun and planets, and bowed down before images 
and fire. But whatever their belief in one supreme 
deity, nothing is more certain than that the Persians 
and Assyrians divided their supreme homage between 
Ormazd and Ahriman. Ormazd was the god of day, 
and fire and light were his emblems. He was re- 
garded as the beneficent ruler of the world, and to him 
all temporal prosperity was ascribed. Ahriman was 
the god of night and of darkness, and was supposed 
to be the author of all misfortunes and calamities. 
Between these two there was an eternal struggle for 
supremacy, and by them the universal government 
was divided. Both were worshipped, but the honour 
paid to Ahriman was mere devil-worship, and ren- 
dered through fear, in the hope of appeasing him. 
He was therefore reverenced as an enemy, and the 
source of natural and moral evil. On the other hand, 





Ormazd was worshipped as a friend, and as the foun- 
tain of natural and moral good. Such was the 
general character of Persian religion as taught by 
Zoroaster, or Zerchisht. It is easy to see how dif- 
ferent this boasted system is from the pure and sub- 
lime teachings of the Gospel. We can find in it no 
adequate provision for the spiritual wants of man; 
nothing approaching the doctrines of grace and the 
work of the Holy Spirit. It is merely the personifi- 
cation and worship of good and evil. This worship 
consisted of such acts as men could perform in their 
own strength, and brought them no nearer to per- 
fection than they could arrive by their own unaided 
powers. How near to perfection they did arrive 
may be gathered from the abominable principles of 
morality which in some things were adopted. At a 
later period this doctrine of two supreme principles 
was engrafted upon Christianity by the Manichean 
heretics. To this day it seems to exist in the reli- 
gion of the Yezidis, or devil-worshippers, of Northern 
Syria and Mesopotamia. . Yet Zoroaster is considered 
a great teacher, and it is an old opinion that he 
borrowed not a little from the Jewish religion. 

Let us now look for a moment at Islamism, or the 
religion of Mohammed. No one can doubt that he 
was largely indebted both to Judaism and to Chris- 
tianity. He rejected the Persian idea of dualism and 
the notion of many gods. He taught that a plurality 
of gods is against reason ; and that two deities would 
of necessity counteract and destroy each other, for 
each would strive to overcome his rival. He 
repudiated the doctrine of the Trinity, to believe in 
which and in the Godhead of Jesus is a mark of in- 
fidelity, and excludes from Paradise. The unity of 
God is a grand and sublime truth, and one which 
every reasonable mind must admit; but the doctrine 
of the Trinity is beyond reason to discover or to under- 
stand: given by revelation, itis received by faith. 
This Mohammed could never rise to, and herein his 
creed falls far below the Gospel. There is another 
view of the Divine character which shows the gross- 
ness of the Mohammedan conceptions, and the 
absence of spirituality. In the Scriptures the holiness 
of God is exhibited in the most emphatic and striking 
language ; a thousand texts set it before us as one of 
his distinguishing attributes. But what of Islamism? 
One who has studied it very profoundly says :—“ The 
attribute of holiness is utterly ignored in the Koran; 
all that is said of God might be asserted of any honest 
man. This total negation of the holiness of God may 
be considered the fundamental lie of Islamism, which 
marks its teaching as directly opposed to reason and 
revelation, and as false from beginning to end.” 
According to the Koran, ‘God misleadeth whom he 
will,.and guideth whom he will.” ‘‘ Those whom he 
misleadeth shall be lost,” and he is made to say that 
he has created many men for hell. Not only so: it is 
he who has breathed into the soul its wickedness as 
well as its piety. He is called omnipotent, com- 
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passionate, merciful, gracious, and forgiving, but the 
idea of his infinite purity and holiness is overlooked, 
The love and mercy of God are alike capricious and 
arbitrary: “‘ He forgiveth whom he pleaseth.” The 
most that can be said is, that God’s mercy is given as 
a reward for the imperfect services of man. He is 


willing to pardon sin if man repents: ‘‘ As for those | the Rom 


who repent and amend, and make known what they 
have concealed, I will be turned unto them, for 1am 
easy to be reconciled and merciful.” Faith is the 
highest of virtues, but it is simply a belief in the 
Koran. A man who has this belief is safe, although 
it is said that good and evil will be rewarded here and 
hereafter. Good works will be rewarded twofold: or 
tenfold, and evil deeds will be punished simply as 
they deserve. There is always some hope for the 
wicked, for it is said they shall remain in hell fire as 
long as God wills. It is plain enough that in all 
this there is no spirituality. God is the author of evil 
as well as of good, and man’s eternal state, after all, 
depends upon the sovereign will, An absurd degree 
of merit is ascribed to the performance of certain ser- 
vices and works, but there is no doctrine of salvation 
by grace, no realisation of a spiritual influence. God 
is always omnipotent and sometimes merciful; but he 
is arbitrary in his proceedings, and: he is justified in 
what he does because he has supreme authority. 
Where is the spirituality of this? How can those 
who have only this attain to the spicitual adorning 
with which Divine grace adorns the soul of the 
humblest disciple of Christ? 

Our next inquiry shall be made at Rome, and here 
we may quote the words of an eminent German 
writer, who says, “If we contemplate with care the 
religion of the ancient Romans, we soon feel inclined 
to question the existence among them of any religion, 

roperly so called. If we pursue our inquiries 
urther, we come to the conclusion that neither the 
Romans nor any other nation of antiquity except the 
Jews, and to some extent the Indians and Persians, 
had any recognised religious teaching traceable to 
sacred sources. What they held consisted in the 
belief of certain gods, and the necessity of obtaining 
their favour by means of prayers, sacrifices, and other 
exhibitions of reverential feeling.” Here again we 
may ascertain the spirituality of their worship, from 
their ideas of God. The original belief in one God 
was gradually lost, and the nations generally held to 
“‘gods many and lords many.” The Romans were no 
exception. The gods of Rome at first were different 
from those of Greece, but afterwards became identi- 
fied with them. Then new divinities were added and 
multiplied, till the number became immense. Besides 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus; Vesta, and so forth, 
the Romans worshipped those qualities in men. which 
were regarded as desirable, and such things as they 
wished tosecure. Hence we find them paying divine 
honours to truth, hope, and prudence, to clemency, 
piety, and modesty, to concord, victory, and fortune. 
Qn the same principle they worshipped some things 
which they hated or feared, among which were fever, 
ill fortune, and childlessness, There were gods for 
every hearth and every house, for landmarks and 
cross-roads, and all sorts of places, dunghills included, 
for Cloacina was the goddess believed to preside over 
them. Not content with these, the Romans imported 
gods from Egypt, and many other of the countries 
they conquered. To these divinities temples, altars, 
and shrines were built, sacrifices were offered, pro- 





cessions were made, and pais and prayer presented. 
At this distance of time there are some.who regard all 
this as very poetical and beautiful; but no one who 
reflects upon it can hesitate to call it miserable super- 
stition, unworthy to be namied along with the religion 
of Christ. Even among. themselves, the system’ of 

ans. was ised by the learned, who were 
infidels and atheists at heart, and only patronised the 
Lic erm worship from ad eras motives, Such a 
religion was of necessity wholly without spiritual 
power, ant the early defenders of Christiatity held up 
its ue absurdities to well-merited scorn. 

If we travel into Greece, we shall not succeed 
better; indeed, in all its essential features, the so-called 
religion of Greece was like that of Rome. . The poets 
bring in the gods, as play-writers bring in their 
fictitious characters into a play, and we must own 
that, if the gods are more pretentious than men, they 
are very human in their deeds and passions; aud 
mostly iniquitous on a gigantic scale. drop. of 
water cast into the ocean would as soon be recovered 





as spirituality would be found in the religion of the | 


Greeks. Readers of Homer and of Hesi 


and of | 


later writers, down to Pausanias, will know that what | 
we say is true. Those Grecks—whose imagination was | 
so lively, whose taste in art was so refined, and whose | 


intellect was so highly cultivated—hever formed a 
spiritual conception of God and religion:, Even Dr. 
‘Temple in his well-known essay on _‘‘ The Education 
of the World,” while he of the “ poetical gods 
of Greece,” and tells ‘us how Rome disciplined the 
human will, Greece the reason and taste, and Asia the 
spiritual imagination, ‘has nothing better to say of 
Greece than this: ‘‘ Greece, in fact, was not looking 
at another world, nor even striving to organise the 
present, but rather aiming at the development of free 
nature.” This witness is true; nature and the world 
were the limits of the Greek religion, and therefore it 
was impossible that it should be spiritual in its cha- 
racter and influences. 

We need not travel further now: We have selected 
some of the best examples of human religions, and we 
have failed to find in them correct ideas of God, and 
provision for mari’s spiritual necessities. ‘We could 
have questioned them respecting their views of an- 
other world, and the destinies of the soul; but we 
should still have found the same blank, the 
same utter inability to satisfy our How dif- 
ferent is the Gospel! There we read that ‘‘ God is a 
Spirit, and they who worship him must. worship him 
in spirit and in truth.” All real perfections are 
centred in him—perfection of wisdom, and power, and 
goodness—of: holiness, justice, and mercy. He has 

rovided for us a way of salvation through Jesus 
hrist, every way adapted to our position and our 
need. Pardon is secured for repenting and believin 
sinners, restoration to the Divine fayour, and growt 
in holiness. God himself saves us as Father, Sor, and 
Holy Ghost. The eternal love of the Father, the 
perfect sacrifice and intercession of Christ, and the 
sanctifying influences of the Spirit are all openly and 
invitingly displayed. The idea of a scheme like this 
is every way spiritual, It is beyond the reach of man 
to discover, and beyond the power of man to apply. 
All other systems are human, and men look for no 
wer but their own to carry them out. But this is 
eavenly in its aspect, pure and holy in its character, 
and spiritual in its operations. _If we love God, it is 
because he first loved us; if we believe, it is the Spirit 
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of faith which works in us; if we repent, God gives 
us repentance; if we obey, it is God that worketh in 
us to willand to do of his good pleasure; if we are 
personally holy, every feature of excellence is a fruit 
of the Spirit. There is merit, but it is Christ’s; there 
is grace, but it is the work of the Spirit; there is 
salvation, but it’ is of God for Christ's sake. It is not, 
‘Do this or that,” but ‘* Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” In one word, if we 
omit: the Jewish systein, Christianity alone is a 
— religion. ‘The reason is, that it alone comes 

m God, and leads men to him. We leave our 
readers to judge whether it be true. 








FOOTSTEPS OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
JERUSALEM TO HEBRON. 


Leavine the Yafa gate of Jerusalem, we proceed | place 


towards the south upon theroad to Ifebron. On the 
way we pass many places of interest, but as we are 
anxious to confine our attention at present to the 
venerable spot we are about to contemplate, we shall 
simply observe that Hebron is nearly twenty miles 
from Jerusalem. It lies in a valley which extends 
for some distance to the north, and is one of the 
most ancient towns in the world. For many cen- 
turies it has been famous as the place where Abraham 
and others of the patriarchs are buried. ‘The cave 
of Machpelah is there, and it is accounted so 
sacred a place by the Mussulmans that neither Jew 
nor Christian is permitted to enter it. Asa mark of 

ial homage and friendship, this favour has been 
extended to the Prince of Wales, and it is the visit 
paid by him which we now proceed to narrate. 

As the royal party approached Hebron, they found 
the way lined with troops, and guards upon’ the 
house-tops. This was partly in honour of the dis- 
tinguished visitors, and partly to prevent any ex- 
hibition of Mussulman fanaticism. A letter, which is 
no doubt from the pen of Dr. Stanley, contains the 
following account of Hebron, and of the tombs of the 
patriarchs in particular:—“ On the slope of the hill,” 
says that writer, “was beyond all question ‘situated 
the rock, with its double cave, which Abraham bought 
from Ephron the Hittite, as his earliest possession in 
Palestine. ‘There they buried Abraham and ‘Sarah 
his wife; there they buried Isaac and Rebekah ‘his 
wife ; and there I buried Leah,’ said Jacob (Gen. xlix. 
81); and thither, when he himself died on the banks 
of the Nile, his body, embalmed with all the art of 
Egypt, was conveyed, with a vast tian escort, to 
the frontiers of the Holy Land, and ited, accord- 
ing to his dying wish, with his fathers‘ in the cave that 
is in the field of Ephron the Hittite, in the cave that 
is in the field of Machpelah, which is before Mamre, 
in the land of Canaan. Of all the great patriarchal 
family Rachel alone is absent, in the tomb selected 
for her by Jacob, on the spot where she died on the 
way to Bethichem.” : 

e cave at Hebron has been held in great rever- 
erice for many centuries: Abraham, Isaac, Jaco 
and their wives, Joseph and his brethren, were al 
believed to be resting there, for Josephus says of 
Jacob's sons, “ pill acpi and sons of these men, 
after some time,’ ed their bodies, and buried them 
at Hebron.” At the conquest of Canaan under 
Joshua, Hebron was ve and given to the sons 
of Aaron as a City of ge, and Caleb obtained the 
district round about. It often comes up in later 





times, as when David made it his royal abode; here 
he reigned seven years and a half, here most of his 
sons were born, and here he was anointed king over 
all Israel. At a later day it appears that Hebron 
was taken from Judah by the Edomites, but it was 
recovered from them, and at length taken and. burnt 
by the Romans. At an early period the Jews in- 
¢ the tombs of the patriarchs in a remarkable 
structure, part of which, at least, exists to this day. 
Other objects of curiosity abound, as, for instance, 
pee or reservoirs of water, one of which is most pro- 

bly that pool of Hebron where David hanged the 
murderers of Ishbosheth. There are also fictitious sites 
and objects, as the red earth out of which Adam was 
fashioned, and the spot where Cain slew Abel; nor 
can we place much faith in the so-called tombs of 
Abner and of Jesse. It is not unlikely, although the 
is not mentioned by name in the New ‘Testa- 
ment, that Hebron was the residence of Zacharias 


and ‘Elizabeth, and the birthplace of John the | 


Baptist, 


An old Christian pilgrim, whose. writings we have. 


often consulted, and who wrote more than 360 years 
since, states that in his time “many good Christians of 
the Syrians dwelt there, and had their own church.” 
There, too, he says, he saw a fine mosque or heathen 
church, wherein he was conducted in the evening. 
“ Therein,” says he, “ we saw an innumerable number 
of lamps burning, and we also went down into a 
erypt full of hanging lamps, wherein all the old 
fathers, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and others, lie buried 
in costly coffins.” At the present time, this mosque 
forms a sort of quadrangle, about 200 feet long, 115 
feet broad, and 50 to 60 feet high. The walls Bre 
built of very large stones, which have been all bevelled 
at the edges and hewn smooth, and resemble the 
oldest known Jewish walls in the country. This 
ancient building was therefore in all probability 
originally erected by the Jews, and although it has 
been altered. and made first a church and now a 
mosque, tlie great age of its walls cannot be doubted. 
Except on rare occasions, and then only by stealth, 
have Christians in modern times been suffered within 


the sacred J carey 

The royal party entered at the head of a staircase, 
which showed that the platform of the mosque was 
elevated above the level of the cave. They were 
received by one of the guardians, a descendant of 
Mohammed himself, and taking off their. shoes, 
crossed an open court into the mosque itself. This 
building had evidently been a Christian church in 
the Byzanting period, and had been converted into a 
mosque at a much later date. It now occupies about 
one-third of the level space upon the hill. It is the 
innermost of the two outer porticoes which contain 
the two first of the patriarchal tombs. The tomb of 
Abraham is the name given to that in a recess to the 
right, and the one which bears the name of Sarah is 
in a recess on the left; both of them are protected by 
silver gates. The visitors were requested not to 
enter the shrine containing Sarah’s tomb, because it 
is that of a woman. The shrine of Abraham was 
thrown open after a moment’s hesitation, and a prayer 
to the patriarch for permission to enter. The cham- 
ber is lined with marble; the tomb is a coffin-like 
ne of — or — and hung — 
green ~embroid carpets, said to aave 
Srescnted: by three sultans. ‘This tomb is merely 
supposed to stand over the real grave of Abraham, 
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which lies beneath ; and the same is true of the rest. 
Within the area of the mosque were shown in like 
manner the tombs of Isaac and Rebekah, standing in 
separate chapels, closed not with silver, but. with iron 
gates. The practice of not admitting male visitors 
applies to the tomb of Rebekah. 

When the travellers desired to see the tomb of 
Isaac, they were entreated not to enter, and on asking 
with some surprise why they should be less strict in 
regard to Abraham than to his less rym son, 
they were told that ‘‘ Abraham was full of loving- 
kindness; he had withstood even the resolution of 
God himself to destroy Sodom and Gomorrah ; he 
was goodness itself, and would overlook any affront. 
But Isaac was proverbially jealous, and it was ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to exasperate him. When 
Tbrahim Pasha had endeavoured ‘to enter, he had 
been driven out by Isaac, and fell back as if thunder- 
struck.” Such is the superstitious awe with which 
the place is regarded. However, it ee that the 
chapel contains nothing remarkable. e tombs of 
Jacob and Leah are shown in recesses Co! nding 
to those of Abraham and Sarah, but in a different 
cloister. Two green banners recline against the 
tomb of Leah, but how and why they came there is 
unknown. ‘The gates of Jacob’s shrine were readily 
opened, but it calls for no special remark. 

With regard to the tomb of Joseph, itis generally 
believed that the patriarch’s body was first deposited 
at Shechem, and afterwards carried to Hebron. This 
tomb is in a domed chamber, and is entered by an 
aperture broken through the wall. It is less costly 
than the others, and it is remarkable that, although 
thé name of his wife is inserted in the certificates of 
the pilgrims who visit the spot, no grave of hers is 
shown. No other tombs were exhibited in the 
mosque. ‘Two others which were seen in a smaller 
mosque adjacent were explained to be merely orna- 
mental. 

Thus far nothing has been said of the sacred cave 
itself, where at least one of the patriarchal family 
may still be believed to repose undisturbed—the em- 
balmed body of Jacob. Only one indication of the 
cavern below was visible. At the corner of the 
shrine of Abraham there is a small circular hole, about 
eight inches across, of which about one foot above the 
= is built up of strong masonry. Below, as 

as can be seen and felt, it is in the solid rock. It 
seems'to open into a dark space, beneath which can 
hardly be anything else than the ancient’ cave of 
Machpelah, This was the only entrance which the 
guardians recognised. Once, they said, about 2,500 


years ago, aservant of a great king penetrated through 
some other entrance. Be. went down with all his 


faculties and very corpulent; but he returned blind, 
deaf, crippled, and withered. Since then the entrance 
has been closed, and only this aperture left, partly to 
let the holy air‘of the cave come up into the mosque, 
and partly to admit a lamp, let down by a chain to 
burn at the sacred grave of Abraham, who, they say, 
likes to have a lamp at night but not in the daytime. 
More than this cannot be learned of the cave. The 
Mussulmans would not enter if they could, and all 
access to it has been cut off and forgotten. 

The seer Hm ined by the Prince’s visit is the 
removal of the barrier which has kept out Christians 
so long. The first step has at least been taken in 
this direction, and ually we hope that more will 
be done, A second advantage is, that the mosque 








itself has been seen by men well able to judge of it, 
and report upon it. Dr. Rosen, an eminent antiquary, 
has constructed a ground plan of the place, which 
will instruct and interest Biblical students. | ‘The ex- 
istence and exact position of the cave, a closer view 
of the ancient inclosure, the origia and arrangements © 
of the mosque, the exact relation of the tombs to one 
another, and the general conformity of the traditions 
of the ue with the’ records of the Bible, and of 
eatly travellers, have now been ascertained for the 
first time by modern Christians. The patriarchal 
remains and'the cave aust remain undisturbed till 
another generation. ; 

The tombs ne 0 to stand on the same spots as 
when seen by early Christian travellers. The keepers 
of the mosque say that the inclosure was built by 
genii, under the direction of Solomon. The mosque, 
they say, was erected by an. Egyptian sultan. They 
say that Joseph's body was buried in the Nile for 
1,500. years, after which the secret. was revealed to 
Moses by an Egyptian, on condition that. Moses 
should marry his daughter. Moses married the lady, 
and carried off the body of Joseph to Hebron, In 
Areculf’s time there would seem to have been seven 
tombs there, one of which was that of Adam. ‘That 
Adam was buried at Hebron is regarded as an old 
Christian tradition. : 

The ancient wall surrounding the inclosure, and 
to which we have already alluded, consists of magni- 
ficent blocks of stone, admirably joined together. 
In the lower courses, stones are to be seen sixteen 
feet long, and five feet high. The wall is six’and a 
half feet thick, and the whole thickness appears to 
be formed of two stones. According to Signor 
Pierotti, who has also seen the place, the mosque is 
the very church which was erected by the Crusaders. 
In itself it is nothing remarkable, and it is divided 
into three naves of equal length. The true entrance 
to the tombs of the patriarchs, according to the same 
writer, is near the western wall of the -inclosure, and 
is guarded by a thick iron railing, which he was not 

itted to ap h. -There is also another open- 

» down which he was allowed to proceed for three 
steps. His observations led him to believe that the 
cave is really a double one, the apartments of which 
are not-.on the same level, and are divided by a wall 
of rock, In confirmation of this opinion, it is stated 
that when petitions are presented to the: patriarchs, 
the papers are thrown some through one opening, 
and some through the other, according to the patri- 
arch are meant for.. The Moslems believe that 
the patriarchs are still living below, and condescend 
to receive there the petitions addressed to them ! 

It has been often said that the Prince and his 
party are the first Christians who have found their way 
within the inclosure at Hebron, for 700 years; but 
this is not the case. This is probably the first public 
and authorised visit, and as such is important, ‘The 
statement of Signor Pierotti is as interesting as it is 
remarkable. He tells us that the cave is a double 
one, and the same idea is conveyed by the word 
Machpelah, which has always been explained to mean 
the double cave. ‘This testimony is valuable as show- 
ing the literal fidelity of the ancient record, and the 
correctness of the tradition which identifies the 


site, 

We shall conclude with the following from the 
Times newspaper :— Add 1860.to 1862, and Abra- 
ham purchased the cave of Machpelah 3,722 years 
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since, Nor is it the earliest mention of the’place 


and city ; indeed, the whole narrative is redolent of 


a prior antiquity. The old name of the city was 
from Arba, who was the father of a man known as 
the ancestor of the mysterious race, of the Anakim. 
Damascus is the only city in Syria that vies with it 
in antiquity, and it is described as coeval with Egyp- 
tian cities. The site thus early introduced to us 
remained for many ages the most sacred, most 
cherished, and most. strongly guarded in. the land. 
Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob and 
Leah, and, according: to tradition, Joseph, with his 
wife also, were all laid here, Jacob being brought 
from Egypt for the purpose with very great pomp, 
and in faith on the promises. . . . . The mere 
buildings of the place are of an antiquity that carries 
us back to the earliest days of the Jewish monarchy, 
and they are such as would always vindicate and 
protect the priceless treasure of affection within.” 








HAPPINESS NOT IN EXTERNALS. 
‘* Wuar is the matter, James?” said Mrs. Dudley to 
her husband, one evening, as he sat. before the fire, 
with his head leaning upon his hand, in an attitude 
of deep mdency. 

“Matter enough,” said he, gloomily ; ‘* Iam heart- 
sick and discouraged. It is nothing but work, work! 
week in and week out, and nothing gained by ‘it. 
You and the children are really suffering for want of 
clothes suitable to the severity of the weather, and I 
have no means of obtaining any. It takes all that I 
can earn to purchase the food which is necessary, and 
I don’t know how. long I shall be able to do that, 
everything is so high.” 

‘* Has Squire Eastman paid you for your work on 
his new house? ” 

“No,” replied: Mr. Dudley, impatiently ; “and 
what is more, he don’t mean to. I’ve asked him for 
it a dozen times, but it is never convenient. A 
strange world this is,” he added bitterly, “‘ where the 
wicked flourish, and the poor, however worthy, are 
trodden into the dust.” oa af * 

“ Well, what success did you have, Isabel?” in- 
quired Mr. Dudley, the following evening, after he 
had returned from his day’s work, drawing his chair 
up to the fire, where his wife sat busily engaged in 


sewing. 
Mrs. Dudley made no reply, but leaning her head 
on her husband's shoulder, burst into tears. 

‘‘ Why, what has happened?” said he, anxiously, 

ing her hand.in his.‘ Surely,” he exclaimed, his 
brow darkening, ‘‘they did not dare to treat_you 
otherwise than civilly ?” 

“No, oh, no!” replied Mrs. Dudley, raising her 
head, and smiling through her tears. ‘Iwas only 
thinking how thankful I am that I have so good a 
husband and 80 many blessings.” 

Mr. Dudley drew his wife closer to him, and 
waited patiently for her to explain. 

“ T suppose you think me very childish,” said Mrs. 
Dudley, after a pause; “but if you had seen what I 
have to-day, you would not wonder that I weep. 

‘When I called at Mr. Eastman’s, which was quite 
late in. the afternoon, the servant who came to the 
door said that his mistress was unable to see me. I 
told him that my business was very urgent, and was 
shown into the parlour. And oh, you cannot think, 
James, what a beautiful room it was ! 


** When I told her my errand, she looked very 
grave and sober ; and when I requested her to speak 
to her husband in regard to it, and try and induce 
him to pay at least a part of it, she hesitated, and 
said * she should be glad to assist me if it was 
in her power, but she never liked to interfere in 
such matters—that it was something with which she 
had nothing to do, and that she would rather that I 
would go to Mr. Eastman myself.’ 

“I grew quite indignant, as I listened. 

“* It is very well, madam,’ I said, quickly, ‘for you, 
surrounded by all that heart could wish, to sit there 
and coolly say that it is ‘‘something with which you 
have nothing to do; ” but with meand my poor needy 
children it is very different.’ 

“*T was almost sorry that I had said this, she looked 
at me so sadly and mournfully. 

‘** This is a very pleasant room,’ she said, when I 
had finished, glancing her eye around. 

“© Tt is,’ I replied, ‘ very.’ 

“** And you doubtless think me very happy ?’ 

“ *T am sure that I should be, in your place,’ I re- 
turned, tes § 

“** Perhaps I am,’ she said, smiling bitterly ; ‘ per- 

Iam: yet the heart knoweth its own bitterness, 
and I sometimes think that my cup isa very bitter 
one. 

“ She then asked me a number of questions in re- 
gard to the account. And when I told her how long 
it was since it was due, how much we needed it, and 
how often you had applied to her husband for it, her 
eyes grew quite bright with indignation, and com- 
pressing her lips, she took the paper from my hand, 
and went towards a door at the other end of the room. 
She hesitated a moment, and then tapped softly on 
the door. A gruff voice bade her enter, and she did 
30, closing the door after her. I heard her speaki 
to some one, and although I could not distinguish 
what she said, it seemed to be the language of gentle, 
yet earnest, entreaty. I heard the deep, stern voice 
of her husband in reply. Finally, Mrs. Eastman said 
something which seemed to irritate him very mueh, 
for he exclaimed loudly, 

"© Woman! do you dare to insinuate that I don’t 
mean to pay my honest debts? Out of my sight!’ 

‘Then there came an oath, and a sound as though 
he pushed her violently from him. Then there 
followed what seemed to me a long silence. Not 
knowing what might have happened, [ was about to 
enter, when the door open she came out. 
There was a bright crimson spot on the cheeks which 
were so before. One hand held-a handkerchief 
to her mouth; when she removed it, it was stained 
with blood: would have called for assistance, but 
she forbade me. 

‘¢* You have doubtless envied me,’ she murmured, 
in a low tone, ‘a8 many envy me now; yet I am in 
reality most miserable. I cannot, I must not, tell you 
why. I am dying, slowly but surely dying! Ina 
few months, at most, I shall cease to be; and I look 
one to the period of my release with joy unutter- 

ble. Yet,’ she added, throwing her arms around 
her child, who had left his toys, and stood at her side, 
looking at her with a sad, wandering expression in 
his large blue eyes, ‘my boy, my only one! how can 
I leave you, exposed to so many fearful influences, to 
so many dark temptations?’ She wept, and I could 
not help weeping with her. When she became more 





composed, she handed me one pound, saying, ‘It is 
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all that I have, but tell your husband that I will 
send him the remainder to-morrow.’ She smiled 
sadly as she observed my emotion. ‘ Do not weep for | TS8¢ 
me,’ she said kindly, holding out her hand to me as 
we parted ; ‘in a little while I hall be ‘ where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest. n° 

“It was with very different feelings that I passed 
through the beautiful apartments, and down the 
lofty staircase; all their splendour and elegance were 
distasteful to me, and I did not breathe freely until 
I had regained the hallowed precincts of my own dear | d 
home.” 

“The base wretch! the cowardly villain!” .ex- 
claimed Mr. Dudley, indignantly, as his wife ceased 
speaking, ‘‘ to raise his hand against a woman, and that 
woman the wife he had vowed to cherish. I knew 
that he was an unprincipled and, passionate man, but 
I did not think that of William Hastman.” 

The next day, about night, Mr. Dudley received a 
letter from Mrs. Eastman, inclosing the remainder 
of the money that was due to him, which was nearly 
ten pounds. How she obtained it they never knew, 
most probably from the sale of some of her jewels. 

The lesson impressed upon the minds of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dudley was a deep and lasting one, The; 
never gazed upon the princely dwelling, whic: 
towered so loftily above their own, without a feeling 
of pity for its inmates, and an emotion. of gratitude 
to Him who, though he had denied them a life of 


splendour and ease, had given to them the far better | to go 


and purer inheritance of peace and love, 

Several times, caring the following summer, Mrs. 
Eastman rode slowly by their humble dwelling, re- 
— upon the velvet cushions of her luxurious car- 

, and every time she looked paler ‘and weaker. 

At ast there passed another carriage, which, with its 
gloomy pall and nodding plumes, bore her to the only 
refuge earth gives to the weary and the heart-broken. 
Her husband, who had trampled rae her purest and 
holiest affections, whose harsh and cruel ¢onduect had 
sent her to an untimely grave, wore a wide band of 
crape round his hat, in token of his deep affliction. 
He raised above her heada costly achetnaehs inseribed 
to the memory of his ‘ beloved wife,” emblazoning 
upon it her many virtues, of whose ve a 
he was unconscious while she was with 
oe ’s eyes filled with tears as, leaning upon <~ 

ris her husband, she gazed upon it; pointing out 
to me near the base of the ‘monument, and in 
smaller characters than the rest of the inseription, 
these words, which she afterwards learned were 
placed there ‘by her own request: ‘t Here the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are atten 


Correspondence. 
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We solicit all pret a with their reject to 
write them bet aa it as conc eee] as yo’ be aoe 
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Questions to be addressed (marked «gum to oe 
Messrs. Cassell, Be aa and Geipin, La. Belle 
Sauvage Yard, London, E.C.] 


No. 80.—J.S.—WiILL YOU EXPLAIN AND RECONCILE 
eR FOLLOWING PAassaGEs IN THE History oF 
ATL AAM ? 








Num, xxii. 20.—“ And God came. unto Balaam at 
hig and said unto him, If the men poe to call thee, 
and go wi a 21.— Peery Tose 
up in athe marae and went.” »* 22.—* And God's 
"God peared tacit went.” 
os Balaan probably as he did to Abime- 
a) nd Pa and we i impeind that if men plead 
for that which is sinful and plainly forbidden 
God at times grants their petition, as a chastisement for 
their wickedness. knew thatiit was not lawful 
to curse the men who were under God's especial protec- 
tion. He. knew that it was an offence even to show, by 
detaining the messengers, his. willingness to curse the 
people. He was also guilty of an unrighteous reserve ; 
for when he infor the ngers “the Lord 
vetuaed to let him go,” he kept the important fact 
pyaaapeat 2} to him. by ppd that the le were 
that none could curse them. Had he made 
the is atnouneeent, , the fem tion must have ended. 
r the rewards of divination, 


again gt aids ‘gave him a sign—*If the 
men come to cali on rise up, and go with them.” 
Balaam di ‘went without the men 


coming to call him, gt oe oe carrying with him 
the staff of divination, or magic wand, after the manner 
of the soothsayers among the par ye ,Ja this dis- 
obedient state God met. him, “and God 


kindled because he went ;” the Hebrew is, “ because he 
went of his own accord.” To pone for his 
one bined, aeons ra cree en) 4 
conformi ‘ous + Breah ’3 desire 

visit ted, and the Le Lo mt ee him 


with m; but with the assurance that, 
hone he went Lo a do the will of the idolatrous s king, 
he wo mpelled to do the will of the God of 
Israel, and though he was desired to curse the ple 
the people should be blessed; and; as an ad sei 
Feag oop Balaam forfeited his reward, and ultimately 
ost CO) 


No. 8L.—J. 8.\— ARB Not THE STATEMENTS RESPECT- 
ING Past AGES, WHICH ARE MADE BY GEOLOGISTS, IN 
OPPOSITION TO THE STATEMENTS MADE BY Moszs, LN 
THE FinsT OHaPTER OF GENESIS? 

We discern no cause for uneasiness in all the dis- 
coveries of geology, and we shall rejoice if the geologists 
will admit all that th adh affirms with * much readi- 
ness as the Bible student may admit alt fh he periods of 
ae that st claim, The Book of 

ature and george of  Resdepp tion are by the same 
Divine Author ; and therefore the discoveries of scjence 
may throw light noon Holy Writ, but can neyer injure 
its claims to our belief. 

gin Berg be sha ah verse of the Book of Genesis, it is 

“in the beginning God ‘cr the 
eee and the earth ;” and in the second verse we 
read, “ And the earth was without form, and yoid.” 
Here are two important truths. Matter is not self- 
existent, for God ereated it ; ‘matter is not eternal, for it 
had a “beginning: e — the Hebrew, Moses does not say 
that in the beginning "the we at the 
materials out of ot witch x wor! gests in 
formed ; and we w noth ow many 
may have remained “ without my eu Yaa 
number of cones or pda of centuries may have 
rr of teal pore e first the becond yerses of this 


One of Biateas cies that the Scriptures 
atone Whatias or when t Cs aa of light'as falled 
into cree oh the first day y> ‘whites the sun was 


not the fourth lore re; 
exis’ beloreitie sun. Thesu phy 2 aro 


that holds the li dedi ths 3 the sun is 
for us the great li nl a 
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Another of our readers cannot reconcile the statements 
of astronomers, and the distance of the fixed stars and 
the progression of light during thousands or tens of 
thousands of years, with the 16th verse, which states 
that God made the stars at the time he made the sun, 

The words “he made” occur in the same yerse twice, 
and the last time they are printed in italics, to denote 
that they are not in the Hebrew, but are words supplied ; 
therefore, although it is true that God created the stars, 
Moses by no means asserts that they were then created ; 
. Consequent}y, the verse may run thus; “ And God made 

two great lights (or light-bearers) ; the r light to 

rule the day, the lesser light to‘rale the night: and the 
‘stars also.” 
\» Dhe diseoveries which the geologist is constantly 
making need cause no disquietude whatever, as regards 
the Holy Scriptures; but they afford us an enlarged 
view of the power and the wisdom of the ever-existing 
Source of life, and. light, and knowledge. . In other 
words, they exhibit the perpetual benevolence of that 
glorious Being who hath dwelt in an eterpi past, and 
in whom we ourselves live, and move, an ve our 
being ; and who, happily for us in this Christian land, 
both by Revelation and by science, is not “ THE UN- 
KNOWN Gop,” 





No. 62:—S.—WIiILt You PLEASE TO EXPLAIN THE 
wokps, “ A Gopty, Riaw?rovs, np a Soper Lirzg?” 

Man is regarded in a threefold point of view: as 
regards God, as regards his neighbour, as regards him- 
self; and a pious man is bound to that he may 
be. enabled, in matters persnining to od, to live de- 
youtly, by shunning what God forbids, and loving those 
things which God commands; and in affairs that. haye 
reference to his neighbour, that he may be just and 
from offence in all his transactions; and in relation to 
himself, that he may be temperate at all times, and in 
all things ; in other words, that he may, by Divine aid, 
be a -like, right-doing, sober-minded man. 





No. 83.—P, C.—WHaAt IS MEANT BY “ REPENTETH 
Him or tHe Evin?” 

is represented here as restraining himself from 

me infliction of the evil which our transgressions have 





No, 84.—K. T.— I with Give PRaisg, EVEN WITH 
uy Gtory.”— Psalm oviii. 1. 

The tongue, being considered the best member, is here 
described as the glory of man—as that which tends to 
elevate him in the scale of creation; and therefore the 
pions man resolyes to ousploy i speech in giving 
utterance to the goodness of God. God is glorified by 
the praise of his redeemed, and the instrument whereby 
it is effected is man’s glory. 


-__ 


No. 853.—T. P.— WHat aRE WE TO COMPREHEND BY 
THE TERM, “Tue UntversaL Cuuren ?” 

The company of all believers, in all portions of the 
world, and in iods of time, This goodly company 
of the faithful, of which, Christ is the federal head, is 
divided: into two classes: those who haye ended the 
conflict and gained the yictory, and those who are still 
ye ay on the holy warfare, The conquering 
of ve = — and ore Ra) ey as 
constituting “ the Church triymphant,’ devout, 
‘ho ate stl ¢ d in the contest, ken of as 
* the Chu wf here on pon be these two 
form one body—* the Universal Ch 


*—to whom are 
to be added 


@ faithful in the ages yet to come, 


portion | 





No, 86.—H. W.—Is 17 posstBLE THAT A WABLIKE 
NATION COULD BE 80 REDUCED THAT THE KING AND 
THE Kin@’s SON WERE THE ONLY PERSONS POSSESSED 
ov a SworpD ?—1 Sam. xiii. 22. 

Yes; and it furnishes a proof that a great affliction 
may become a great gain. To punish the children of 
Israel for their violation of the sacred commands, 
Jehovah caused them to be brought on divers occasions 
into bondage, by one or the other of the surrounding 
nations, but any unjust exercise of power on the part’ of 
the captors was always punished. Among their numerous 
enemies, no nation treated the Israelites with the harsh- 
ness shown by the Philistines, who not only oppressed 
the people, but sought, by depriving them of all military 
weapons and means of defence, to break their martial 
spirit, and thus reduce them to a state of perpetual 
subjugation. To effect this object, the weapons of the 
Israelites were taken from them, and even the tools 
of their artisans, so that the people were constrained to 
go to the Philistines even to sharpen their coulters and 
their ploughshares, This oppressive act was strikingly 
avenged by God’s retributive justice. For self-defence 
men did that which no prohibitions could prevent— 
they collected the pebbles of the brook, and gathered 
the flax from the fields, thus supplying themselves with 
the weapons of the slinger, and by practice, their slings 
and stones became powerful means of assault, for we read 
that in one tribe there were 600 men so expert as to be 
able to hit the smallest object with a stone hurled from 
the right hand or from the left. To complete the climax 
of insult and of injury, the champion of the Philistines, 
Goliath of Gath, comes forth with blasphemous lan- 
guage, breathing threats of slaughter against these 
victims of oppression, when a shepherd’s boy—one of 
the oppressed—is guided to the spot by the overruling 
providence of God, and, while the sword, the shield, and 
the buckler belong to the foe, the youthful stripling, 
with the weapons of adversity, vanquishes their chief, 
and the proud champion of the Philistines fell by the 
hand of a ruddy youth, slain by a pebble from the 
brook. 





No. 87.—J. B.—IN wHat SENSE MUST WE UNDER- 
STAND THE PARABLE OF THE “ UNsusTt StEWwaRD,” 
WHICH SEEMS TO INCULCATE PRINCIPLES CONTRARY 
70 OUR IDEAS OF Justice ?—Luke xvi. 1. 

The parable of the unjust steward is considered by 
many'to be the most difficult portion of the four Gospels, 
As it is usually explained, it appears to commend that 
which is improbable as well as that which is improper, 
and as the Holy Scriptures do neither, we are driven to 
the conclusion that the customary exposition of the 
parable must be erroneous. 

Let us state the case: A steward wastes his master’s 
goods, and when charged with this breach of duty, 
resorts to a series of frauds, and ealis upon others to be 
sharers in his yyuilt. They all, without remonstrance, join 
in the dishonesty, by creating documents to show that 
they have purchased from their lord smaller quantities 
than they had actually received. For the sake of this 
gain they not only commit the wickedness, but they 
incur the frightful penalty which detection would entail. 
The evil deeds that are thus done, and the doers thereof, 
are all known to the steward’s master, who, though 
injured by the frauds, approves of the conduct of his 
servant, and this ewnning and fraudulent conduct is 
afterwards set forth by Him who cannot err, as an @x- 
ample for our imitation in mafters pertaining. to the 
‘affairs of life, and to the future welfare of oursouls. We 
imagine that this cannot be the true view of the case, 
and that if rightly viewed, these violations of propriety 
would not arise; we are therefore accustomed to regard 
the parable of “the unjust steward” after this manner — 
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Stewards formerly, besides taking care of their master’s 
domestic affairs, were empowered to grant leases of the 
various lands which constituted the lord’s estate. At the 
same time they appointed the amount of rent which each 
tenant was annually to pay, as in the case of the Egyp- 
tians. Joseph, though prime minister and governor, 
acted as steward for his royal master, and fixed the rents 
to be paid by the tenants at twenty per cent, of the esti- 
mated value of the land. The tenants were anciently 
accustomed to pay their rent in .kind, that-is, not in 
money, but by a fixed portion of the produce of their 


farms. 

The “rich man’s” steward having discovered that the 
wrong use of the power intrusted to him would soon 
deprive him of a friend, a home, and of support, resolved 
by a right use of the power to provide friends, and homes, 
and support for his day of need. 

We may fairly imagine that the steward who had been 
fraudulent to his master had been oppressive to his 
tenants by the unjust amount of produce yearly de- 
manded as rent for their farms, The steward now, as a 
right use of power, resolves to rectify the injustice by 
re-adjusting the annual payments, and instructs the 
tenants to insert in their respective bonds an amount 
which, while it relieved the tenants from a burden that 
oppressed, was both just to the tenant and equitable to 
the owner of the land, The tenants. joyfully comply, 
and grateful for the improved leases, are led naturally 
to regard the steward as their friend, and are ready to 
welcome him to their houses, “When. these transactions 
are made known to the rich man, he commends conduct 
which exhibits justice, shows a wise and a right use of 
power, and evinces a proper thought for the future, and 
that also while time and opportunity continued. 

Thus, as the ill use of property, called here “the 
mammon of unrighteousness,” entailed penalties, so the 
good use of property brought its recompense, and the 
Great Teacher of righteousness calls upon “ the children 
of light,” while opportunity continues, to imitate “the 
children of this world” by promptitude in doing what 
ought to be done, and by prudence, and by the right 
use of “the mammon of unrighteousness,” so to benefit 
others, so to befriend others, and so to comfort others 
by acts of justice, mercy, and kindness, that. the needy, 
the oppressed, and the afflicted who shall themselves 
attain to bliss, may be as ready hereafter to welcome 
these benevolent—these practical and. right-minded fol- 
lowers of a Divine Master, into the abodes of.the blessed, 
as the befriended tenants were to welcome the steward 
to their dwellings. 

We must have studied Biblical subjects for many 
years to little purpose were we bold enough to affirm 
that in this view we are correct, and that others are in 
error; we simply submit it for consideration as relievin 
our own mind from the difficulties which the parable 
presents, reminding those who are pleased to peruse 
these comments, that an ingenious artist many years 
ago produced a drawing which, to a ‘spectator standing 
on the left of the picture, presented a stern winter scene, 
but to a spectator viewing the picture from the right 
hand side as his stand-point, there was presented to the 
eye a glowing view of summer. By viewing the parable 
from the “stand-point” which we have marked. out,-we 
think our readers may perceive life, beauty, and warmth, 
where before were-only to be discerned much that.was 
cold, frigid, and forbidding. From our view we deduce 
this lesson: If a bad man shall, from personal motives, 
do good, and thereby gain temporal reward, much more 
shall good men, doing good from holy motives, obtain 
an eternal reward; therefore, let all Christian men 
take heed that the diligence and wisdom shown ina 
good cause be not inferior to that practised by worldly 
men in the management of their -business and) their 
every-day affairs. 





“THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT THERE.” 
In the summer of 1859 I was journeying homeward, 
and was overtaken by the night, within less than a 
score of miles of my father’s house, I was anxious 
to reach home that night, as I was so near, so I 
pressed on my way. I was very fortunate in finding 
a conveyance to carry me half the distance without 
any barf and at the end of this ride I kept on afoot. 
The night was dark, and as I walked along every- 
thing around was still, and my thoughts were running 
hither and thither. . But pS wanderings of my 
mind were soon to be checked, for suddenly a brilliant 
illumination occurred. The whole sky must have 
been lit up for a moment, for it was very bright all 
around me. I looked up to the heavens as soon as I 
could, and just in time to see the shooting meteor. 
After it had disappeared, the bright track which it 
left behind remained fora moment. I had witnessed 
shooting stars before, but never ee like this. 
ried sight alone was a rich reward for my midnight 
wal 


After all traces of the bright wanderer had disap- 
peared from the heavens, and it had grown dark 
again, my thoughts continued to dwell upon it. I 
began to think of Him who lit up that meteor, and 
directed its flight. Ithought of heaven, his dwelling- 
place. I thought of him’as my Saviour, and of the 
glory which one day he will show me. ‘‘ Father, I 
will that they also whom thou hast given me be with 
me where I am; that they may behold my glory, 
which thou hast given me.” I thought of the Paradise 
oe chiefly in connection with the sight of that 
night. 

Wak veh is a place of light. Its inhabitants are 
never overtaken by the night, ‘for there is no night 
there.” . Darkness never ers round the “‘many 
mansions,” .No sky of clouds ever overshadows the 
celestial city; and yet there is no created sun or 
moon which pours down its light. There ‘* they need 
no candle, neither light of the sun, for the Lord God 
giveth them light.” John, describing his shoceiyeee 
vision of heaven, says further, ‘‘ The glory of God did 
lighten it, and the b is the light thereof.” 

Oh, what a blessing the light of the natural sun is ! 
Its beams fall upon us, and make us and everything 
around us cheerful. We cannot help rejoicing with 
the birds’ in the warm, genial sunshine. How often 
has a change come over our feelings when sitting in 
a dark room, as the sun, peeping out now and then 
from thick clouds, has poured in at our window his 
enlivening rays! But one beam of light falling on 
us from the face of Jesus will do us more good than 
the light of ten thousand created suns. It will reach 
our hearts, and illuminate our souls. The light which 
Jesus gives his children now, by faith, makes this 
world a happy place, even in the darkest days; but 
in heaven our joy will be perfect. ‘‘ Beloved, now 
are we the sons of God; and it doth not yet a 
what we shall be; but we know that, when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him, for ‘we shall see him as 
he is.” What would heaven be if the Lamb was not 
there? One of the sweetest eo which the 
Christian has of his eternal home, is this with | 
to the Saviour—* His servants shall serve him, and 
they shall see his face.” 

ell do I recollect how, on one dark day in coll 
our good professor illumined the lecture-room by 
igniting some phosphorus ; but. beaven is a brighter 
place than that room was then, . The city, which is 
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* pure gold, like unto clear glass,” is made still more 
beautiful by reason of the light which shines in it, 
Those old college walls appeared more din 


gloomy that day than ever, in contrast with the 
ight light. which shone upon them; but the glory 
which the mansions of heaven does not reveal any 


deficiencies in the work of the Builder. There are no 
imperfections in nature, and there are no flaws in the 
homes which Christ has ided, His work is perfect. 


And the light of heaven will'not make the faces of | Jast 


its redeemed inhabitants look pale and ghastly, as 
ours then did, but a radiance of glory will 
forth from every countenance. 

If we should have the light and glory 
now, while we have these corrupt and sinful hearts, 
we should be miserable. But soon we shall be sepa- 
rated from sin. The things.of time and sense, which 
now tempt and annoy us by their deceitfulness, will 
trouble us no more for ever. Christ will wipe away 
all tears from our eyes as we enter the gates of the 
New Jerusalem, and he will t us before the 
throne pure and ‘holy, ‘ arrayed in fine linen, clean 
and white," the robes of righteousness, with which he 
clothes his saints, Then we shall go no more out, 
but dwell with God and the angels in light and joy 
to all eternity. ' 








LOVE FOR SOULS. 

Wuat frivolous excuses we make to our consciences 
for our neglect of perishing souls! ‘We consider it 
too inconvenient and too much trouble to go half 
across our village, or the distance of a dozen houses 
in the city, to converse with an impenitent friend 
about his spiritual danger. We leta guilty diffidence 
or irresolution prevent us from s ing a word for 
sonia ena when in oe yeaa society se some 

ought sinner, though a fitting op i 
offers. We think it too cold, or too warm, or other- 
wise too unpleasant, for us to go to the prayer-meet- 
ing, where wrestling Jacobs assemble to et for a 
dying world. What a rebuke to our lukewarmness 
and our unwillingness to make even trifling self- 
denial for our Master is the example of some of the 
devoted Morayian missionaries ! 

Far away in the south of Africa there wag once an 
immense. lazar-house, for lepent There were s 

adjoining, which the wretched inmates culti, 
vated, and high, strong walls shut out all possible 
intercourse with the outer world. There was but 
one entrance, and when marks of the leprosy a 
peared on any one, he was brought to the gate and 
compelled to enter, knowing that he could never pass 
it again. Oh, whata living tombit must haveseemed 
to the miserable victims! Yet two devoted Moraviar 
brethren were filled with hss pity for these 
fee creatures, going down to death without a know- 
labous. ‘They passed dha fearfal 

Loour, he t : gateway, n to 
come out again and there yaa paces with. their 
whole souls in the work, until God called them to his 
Upper sgn toe » enid ue i 

my friends,’ Robert heyne, “* may 

ena eee God, that we, 
who are redeemed by the same blood, and tanght by 
the sume , should be so‘ unlike ‘these men, in 
love for Jesus and the soulacf men?” 


 Tovest thou thy Lo h 
ee ioe like tke Ae Nam 


of heaven | that 


pacer | what 


chose this as a field of | ® 





and what would be the answer? Tow insignificant, 
in comparison, seems all that. we are called upon to 


and | do and suffer for his name! 








BE IN EARNEST. 

Tuere is such a thing as being almost a Christian; 
as looking back unto perdition; as being not far 
from the kingdom of heaven, and falling short at 

. Beware, lest thou lose the reward. ‘The pro- 
mise is made to him that holdeth fast, holdeth out to 
the ‘end, and overcometh, Labour to forget the 
things that are behind, and reach unto the things 
are before, He who is contented with just 
enough grace to escape hell and to get to heaven, 


and desires no more, may be sure he is far from the 
kin of God, Labour. to enjoy converse with 
God. Strive to do everything asin his presence and 
for his glory. Actas in the sight of the grave and 


eternity. Awake and fall to work in good earnest. 
Heaven and hell are before you. Why do you sleep? 
Dulness in the service of God is very uncomfortable, 
and at best will cost dear; but to be contented in 
such a frame is the certain sign of an cnpeshtehs 
state. Oh, how will such tremble when God shall 
call them to give an aecount of their stewardship, and 
tell them they may no longer be stewards! Oh, live 
more upon the invisible realities of heaven, and let a 
sense of their excellencies put a life into your per- 
formances! For your provers and singularity you 
taust be content to be laughed at: a Christian’s walk 
is not with men, but with God. He hath great cause 
to suspect his love to God, who does not delight more 
in conversing with God and being conformed to him, 
than in conversing with men and being couformed to 
the world. ‘How can the love of God dwell in that 
Mian who liveth without God in the world? 








Short Frcolas. 


Huss1ry.—It is safer to be humble with one talent, 
than proud with ten; yea, better to be a humble worm, 
than a proud angel. 

A Gorpenw Maxrm.—One of the celebrated divines of 
the seventeenth century says:—* In the morning, think 
1t you have to do, for which ask God’s blessing; at 
night, what you have done, for which you must ask 

rdon.? 


Farra.—A faith that does not place our conversation 


P* | in heaven—that does not warm the heart, and purify it 


too—that does not, in short, govern our thoughts, words, 
and deeds, is no faith; nor will it obtain for us any 
spiritual blessings hereafter. 

} oF THE Minp.—The human mind is 
an unsown field, p for the reception ef any 
crop; and if those to whom the culture of it belongs 
to fill it with ‘good grain, it will speedily be 
covered with weeds. If right principles of action are 
not implanted, wrong principles will! soon make their 


VEN.—The su of this present time are not 


E fferings 
to be compared with the glory to be revealed. 
Popes bath Peon, yin talon or was we suffer. If this 
sahe'é ' 


it 

life were a extreme poverty and misery; if not 

beam of light were to break in upon our 

dungeon ; if not a single drdp of consolation were to be 

e bitter cup; if we were to travel 
the wilderness, amidst perpetual alarms and 

poi without a single moment’s rest or safety, heaven 
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would make amends for all; and our “ light afflictions, 
which are but for a moment, would work out for us a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” : 
True Reticion.—Vital, that is, spiritual religion is 
the only religion that can profit the soul. In vain does 
a man boast of the excellence of his particular creed, if 
it be not felt in the heart and practised in the life; or 
of the sublimity and beauty of his liturgy or form, if he 
be not sensible, I mean savingly sensible, of its truth; or 
of the purity of the doctrines of his. sect, if those doc- 
trines be not imprinted within, and acted upon; or of 
the elegance of his tabernacle, or the splendour of his 
fellow-worshippers, if his heart. centre in these; or of 
his punctuality in attendance, or fervent repetitions of 
his service, if the lips only be concerned. Man can 
never be saved in this manner: it is not the sect to 
which you belong that can procure for you salvation— 
it is nob your liturgy or form, or your praying without 
a form—it is not your tabernavle, nor the elegance of 
the congregation—it is not your regular attendance, nor 
fervency of spirit, which can wash away your sins; but 
he who possesses vital, practical religion, faith in the 
merits of the Redeemer in the heart, and humility and 
obedience in the life, the same shall. be accepted at the 
last, whatever be his country, or colour,.or form ; for 
God knows no difference, all are alike dear to him who 
serve him truly, and live to his glory.. 
. REMEMBRANCE OF DEaTH.—The ancient Egyptians 
had the following singular custom at the entertainments 
of the rich :—Just as the company was about to arise 
from the repast, a smail coffin was carried round, con- 
faining a perfect representation of a dead body; and as 
it was shown to the guests in rotation, the bearer ex- 


claimed, “ Cast your eyes on this figure. After death, | ot 


you yourself will resemble it.” Let each of ‘us be his 
own monitor on this subject; or rather, let him point 
to his own understanding and heart those admonitions 
of the kind which Divine Providence frequently delivers. 
Deliberately and statedly to call to memory. that. we 
inhabit an earthly and dissoluble tabernacle, will, under 
the blessing of Heaven, make us wise and serious, with- 
out overclouding our innocent enjoyments or interrupt- 
ing our laudable exertions, 

THE VALUE oF RELIGIouvs KNOWLEDGE.— What 
avails Solomon’s skill in all the:works of Nature, if by 
them we are not brought to see the God of Nature? 
What is it to be so skilful in astronomy, or.the knowledge 
of the heavens, as that we can foretell things: to come, if 
we never study, by our holy practice, at those blessed 
regions? What is it to be so skilful in arithmetic, as 
that we can divide and sub-divide to the smallest frac- 
tions, if, as God hath revealed unto us in his Holy Word, 
we do not so learn to number’ our days, that we may 
apply our hearts to wisdom ? What is it for.a physician 
to be so skilful in foreseeing and preventing the. dis- 
eases of the body, if, as God hath revealed to him, he 
knows not where to find that. of Gilead—the wine 
and oil of that Samaritan, the Lord Jesus. Christ—to 
pour into the festered wounds of his own soul. and 
conscience ? ; 

Cine Not To Eartu.—How chequered is our life! 
To-day we bask in the-sunshine of affluence and_pros- 
perity ; to-morrow. we..may sink into the depths .of 
aig and adversity! T'o-day we behold the attentive, 

appy circle surrounding,a tender father ; per! ‘to- 


morrow we may see them absorbed in. grief 1 Precth te! 


may have wrested. him from them! To-day .we. may 


occupy an elevated post of fame, and stand on.the very | spok 


summit of glory ; to-morrow, another may . in our 


place, and we be hurled into i ape eee 
may soar high on the ek yl ne « UR and fancy. 
ourselves beyond the approach of precarious misfortune; 


when, lo! a seeming, trifle transpires, and we drop into 
the dust! We are exposed to nekbectees Visteliaiies? 


Weatbenpecegpurerenson—>-csiceamaarpeacnconte hae pene 








and when we think ourselves most secure, an unexpected 
calamity bursts upon us. All of earth is uncertain; 
but—eternal thanks be to God !—we may look from 
earth to heaven, and ‘say, like David, “1 will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my help. 
My elp cometh from the Lord; who made heaven and 








Houths’ Department, 


THE STARS. 
“Why, Willic, what makes you in such glee this morn- 
ing?” said Maude. 

“ Glee P—I am in glee, for I was so amused with what I 
heard last night. Some one was talking about the won- 
derful improvements that have taken place in tel 
within the last few years; and in describing the one 
belonging to Lord Rosse, he told us it was capacious 
enough ‘to admit ofa lady with her parasol and her 
flowing garments, or it would allow a gentleman to 
walk in the inside with an umbrella over his head, so 
that the telescope appeared to me to bea Thames Tunnel 
in miniature,. -This learned ‘man also told us, that 
modern telescopes were constructed with so much skill 
and accuracy, and were. so wonseccahy Boreeth) that 
the moon is made a near neighbour, and that astronomers 
can now discern any object in the moon that occupies 
a space equal to St. Paul’s pire tah So that if it 
should happen that the dean and chapter there should 
think fit to erect a cathedral, or that 20,000 volunteers 
were to be reviewed, the Bishop of London might know 
the one, and the commander-in-chief might know the 


her. 

©T told this to Walter, and he has asked that learned 
er of ours to give us an account of the starry 

system, and to explain to us what is meant by the 
iverse.” 


universe. 
“I am glad to hear it, Willie, for I have long had an 
idea thatthe confusion which appears to the eye'on a 
starry night—after allowing for optical: delusions— is not 
in conformity with the usual order of things, nor are 
the stars. everywhere, as some of us imagine. But we 
must, not talk, we are wanted elsewhere ; so come.” 
“Maude, Maude,” cried Willie; “before you go, 
answer this little question. What will the word ‘ as- 
tronomers’ make, as an anagram? Do you give it up? 
No more stars, That’s my contribution to the sc:ence 


of astronomy.” 

At breakfast, the mother said, “I am delighted to 
hear that you have promised Walter to have half an 
hour’s conversation upon the starry om 

* Yes, I do so at the request of my friend Walter, 
and do s0 gladly, because it is a source of pleasure to me 
to find that amidst the playfulness that prevails among 
certain members of the household, there is a proper 
veneration for that which is holy, and a wise admiration 
of that which is sublime and beautiful.” 

Pa gp 2 amt make yous ge ks,” mid J gees A be 

d. eno , pa _me .somi g an 
enormous ates that Willie has been deseribing— it 
must be something wonderful,” 

“1 se this young gentleman has been relating 
some of the remarks that were made by the speaker last 
night, when dwelling ‘upon the powers of Lord Rosse’s 


“Yes, and’'T could scarcely suppose it was seriously 


en, 
“As the lecturer astonished me, I thought,” cried 
Willie, “I might as well astonish my sister.” 


“he lecturer,” said: the father, “expressed himself 


-designedly in a quaint and singular manner, and some 
of his ihn : 


ustrations were very startling—but on that 
account the more likely to feicabeel? and what is 








a enn nse a Str te aot er ae 
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better, they were only singular modes of exhibiting truths 
to our minds. As you wish to learn something in re- 
ference: to this source of astronomical power, the tele- 
scope, especially that one which has revealed new worlds, 
I may mention that the three most celebrated tele- 
scopes ever made are—Herschel’s forty-feet reflector ; the 

reflector ; and the still more astonishing 
one recently completed by Lord Rosse. Herschel was a 
Hanoverian by birth, but settled in England in the 
younger part of his life. In the year 1774 he began to 
make telescopes for his own use; and during his life, it 
is said, he made more than four hundred of various sizes 
and powers. Under the patronage of George III. he 
completed, in 1789, his great telescope, having a tube of 
iron fe feet long, and a um of more than four 
feet in’ eter. The reflector alone weighed nearly 
twenty hundred-weight. 

” great Dorpat telescope is of a more recent date. 
It was made by Fraunhofer, a German optician of the 
greatest eminence, at Munich, in Bavaria, and takes its 
name from being attached to the observatory, at Dorpat, 
in Russia. It cost about £1,200; it is much smaller 
than Herschel’s telescope, but it is so cleverly arranged 


that although it weighs 5,000 pounds, it can be turned | claim 


by a little child. In facility of management it has 
rr the advantage of the larger glass. 

“The largest and most remarkable telescope ever con- 
structed is, to quote the words of an eloquent writer, 
‘that which science owes to the enterprise, public 
spirit, and enlightened love of knowledge which dis- 
tinguished the Karl of Rosse.’ 

“This noble instrument; which is erected at Parsons- 
town, in Ireland, is ‘a reflecting telescope. The great 
speculum is six feet in diameter; its weight is about 
three tons. The quantity of light reflected is consider- 
ably more than double that of Herschel’s largest 
reflector. The tube is fifty-six feet long, and is made of 
planks of wood an inch thick, with rings of iron; the 
diameter of the tube is seven feet, and although the 
telescope and the machinery weigh fifteen tons, the in- 
pon is raised or depressed by two men with great 
facility. - ; 
ef Having made these preliminary remarks, I will now 
offer the observations that you request me to make, and 
as we generally give names to our conversational subjects, 
I will, if you please, entitle mine— ~ 


“THE WISDOM AND POWER OF GOD AS DISPLAYED 
IN THE STARRY SYSTEMS. 


“ You know our globe is about 24,000 miles in circum- 
ference. The sun that shines over our heads is so much 
larger than our globe, that he would hold one million 
four hundred thousand worlds as large as this in which 
we live, But the star or sun Alcyone, round which 
our sun and moon, and earth and planets revolve, is 
117,400,000 times larger than owr sun; and yet there 
are other suns that are much eck ae much larger 
that they would fill the whole orbit of Neptune, and 
extend far’ beyond. Reflect for ‘a moment upor. the 
amount of space here implied. Our sun is nearly one 
hundred millions of miles from us; Saturn is eighteen 
times more distant; and Neptune is one thousand 
millions of miles ‘beyond Saturn. What then must be 
the extent of the orbit, or circle, in which this distant 
planet revolves? Then, what must be the magnitude 
of a sun that could not be contained in this vast orbit ? 

“Our solar is a spot near the centre of the 
Milky Way, and, as I have said, revolves round the star 
Alcyone—one of the brightest in the Pleiades ; it moves 
400,000 miles a day, and yet the journey occupies 
18,200,000 years. 

“The light from Alcyone travels about 200,000 miles 
in a second of time, so that it would go round ‘this 
world, and four hundred and seventy-nine other worlds 








equally great, in the space of one minute; and yet the 
light of this star was five hundred and thirty-seven 
years reaching this earth ; therefore, its distance is com- 
puted to be 3,389,286,240 millions of miles from our 
earth! Let us put it in another form. A cannon-ball 
is the swiftest projectile that we have under our control ; 
now suppose it were possible for this cannon ball to 
travel five hundred miles every hour, night and day—that 
would be nearly 31,000,000 miles in one year; yet so 
vast is the distance that this projectile would be 
773,280,000 years in reaching us! Lord Rosse, the 
late president of the Royal Society, says ‘some of the 
stars are so distant, that it would take a ray of lizht, 
that would travel 12,000,000 miles in one minute, 
30,000,000 years.” These stars must, therefore, be 
189,345,600,009,000,000,000 miles from us. A cannon- 
ball, were it to travel as swiftly as it does the instant it 
darts from the cannon’s mouth, would be no less a time 
than forty-eight millions of millions of years in travel- 
ling from them to us, And when we have in some 
degree recovered our amazement, then we learn that 
these enormously distant stars are only mere starting 
POINTS to other remote distances. May we not ex- 


a 


* An undevout astronomer is mad?’ 


_ “Speaking of light, let me observe, that although it 
is so gorgeous on a bright summer’s day, yet we are 
assured that only one ray of light falls upon this earth; 
and it is remarkable that the sun is three millions of 
miles nearer to us in winter than he is in summer. Now 
we may easily express three millions of miles, but we 
cannot easily conceive it. But suppose it possible to 
= a boy of ten years of age in a car to travel one 

undred miles every day : this little boy would be an old 
man of abont ninety-eight years of age when he arrived 
at the end of the three millions of miles; and this, 
remember, is only the difference between the sun’s 
— distance in summer and his approximation in 
winter. 

‘We have converted the swiftness of a flash of light- 
ning into.a proverb, as denoting the highest degree of 
speed of which-the mind of man is isant; and yet, 
L believe, we may say that it would take a flash of 
lightning ten years to travel to us from the nearest 
of the fixed stars. Sir William Herschel concluded, 
from the examinations he had been able to make, 
that in some places the depth of the Milky Way was 
such that no fewer than five hundred stars were ranged 
one behind. the other in a line, each separated from the 
other by a distance equal to that which divides our sun 
from the nearest fixed star. So that, for light to sweep 
across the diameter of this. vast array, would require a 
period of a thousand years, at the rate of 12,000,000 
miles in every minute of time. 

* Such then is the scale on which the starry heavens 
are built; and. astronomers find no jostling, no inter- 
ference, no urbation of the planets of one system by 
the suns of another system. Every globe has been 
weighed and poised, every orbit has been measured and 
bent. to its beautiful form, Bach star is.isolated and 
independent, filling the region of space assigned, and 
within. its own limits, holding on in its prescribed orbit. 
Seeing that beyond the most remote of these stars we 
arrive at other clusters, distinct and belonging to other 
systems, who will attempt to set a limit to the bounds 
of space? and who can. say that any portion of this 
infinity of is objectless ? and what man, with his 
limited faculties, can venture to say that worlds—yea, 
millions of worlds—are not daily called into existence 
by the fiat of the Creator—the glorious geometrician, 
‘whose centre is everywhere, and circumference 
nowhere ’—1vho ‘ fills all time and occupies all ?” 

‘And here a very serious reflection presents itself to 
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our minds, teaching us that what has been again may be, 
Our sun, though very small when compared eh many 
other suns, would contain about one million four hun- 
dred thousand worlds, all as large as this world in which 
we live; yet seven of these ponderous Robes have bee 
burnt up, or destroyed, and haye altogether tappearl 
within the last 1,600 years; and in due time this 
also will be burnt up— 
‘ Its cloud-capped towers, 

Its gorgeous palaces ; 

Yea, the great globe itself, 

And all that it inherits, 

Shall dissolve like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

And leave not a wreck behin 


“Let me, before we quit our subject, offer you an 


gence voila a maa i ihere- nal be: be an 


and to comprehend the, a ate 
contained? Could one of us, for a brief 
we arrive at me rank Bh ene apd a a9 celesti ‘beings— 
could any ne of a us behol a fie ce seene of morsde 

upon wor azing wi ndour, varying in sw: 
nesg, in dimensions, i in i splendour > in Gomis. n bright- 
ness, and in ae Rage we oni in .one 
vast yiew,. suns, double stars, triple 
stars, chatry, Boe oy ey ane blended, with mil- 
lions of fiery comets—when gazing at this vast array, 
and the thoughts of the eternity, of the. omni- 
ag ‘ the omnipotence, and of the oennlontanes 
ng who bid them to ante ae pe the 

grandeur 


ait of intelli- 
vast, array, 
power therein 

» before 








idea as it presents itself to my coneeption. We wish to mightton mind be overwhelmed with and 
have some general and comprehensive view of the| the majesty of the universe of God? And when man, 
heavens: take this as an attempt to assist the mind—— | frail man, batente thereon, m ud with the 
only an attempt; for after every effort ‘man cannot| Pious son of Jesse, ‘ When I, thy heavens, the 
raise @ rouge half way te Goa, ‘and, therefore, can'| Work of thy fingers, the moo the stars which thou 
make but little approach to the thought conyeyed by the | hast what is A art mindful 
word UNIVERSE. Imagine an enormons plain; in. the| of him? Yet. thou ah ‘oad him haye dominion 
centre of this plain deposit a large cannon ball, then | over all the works of thy hands, 01 
round it, in circles, seventy-eight pti balls, then .@ abt 
wagon-load of smaller balls, and place them all so that 
no two balls touch each other, or move in the same THE LITTLE PILGRIMS... 
circle; then ten wagon-loads of large-sized shot, all in ‘THE way to heaven is narrow, 
separate circles, no two shots to touch each other, and its blessed. entrance strait ; 
no circles to clash with other circles; then fifty wagon- w safe the little pilgrims 
loads of small shot disposed of in the same manner ; then ho get within the oual 
one hundred wagon-loads of sand particles, all to be dis- 'The sunbeams of mp 
posed of in a similar mode; and then conceive a whole Je g mn unary 
mountain dissolved into the dust of sand, and every par- 
ticle of this dust. placed in its a circle, still more Fad doy eine 
remote from the centre. This might afford some idea of They nome bee 
the vastness of what we term our starry system ; but But they climb m With a song; 
this is not what is meant by the universe, The whole For y, these early little Dy ga 
of this vast array forms only one of many points, all Have sa new strong. 
revolving in their orbits—for suns, and stars, and planets do nat gently tremble 
all travel, The whole of this, which I have thus at- en the gouge mt ht dest 
ted by a child’s simile to illustrate—and rape ‘such THY ese early littl 
a pps satel we ourselves are but children of greater growth ave tried the path so wall 
—this mass of almost countless millions a millions of Sper th pandas bs] —. 


worlds is to be reckoned as ONE. Then beyond the 
outer, or most remote of these circles, there a y 
exist regions of unoccupied space—a mighty afin. gah 
darkness! After this region a darkness, we with 
another of these assemblages, of these millions multiplied 
by millions of stars, but belon nging te another system, and 
forming another point; and these billions upon billions 
again to be counted as ‘Ons. Beyond the most remote 
of these circles, also, begins another region of dark,‘ un- 
occupied space; then there appears another family of 
stars. And thus system follows system through the 
infinity of space; all revolving in circles and in éyoles ; 
first reund one centre, as the planets round the sun; 
then around a second: centre, as the sun, &c., round 
Alcyone; then, as we suppose, Aleyone, &c., around a 
third centre. In other words, we may suppose that all 
these millions upon millions of worlds, formed into 
millions of systems by a threefold motion, in a threefold 
circle, revolve (emblem of the Trinity) round the unjver- | 
sal centre of attraction, THE TRI-UNE JEHOVAH-——the 
ne majesty of ‘the Deity—the Godhead of Holy 


* How sublime are the ideas that » 
‘The universe is a thought of the Deity A’ 


and the light of aay is but the shader of praca! 
clotheth himself wi t as with 
dwelleth in ith in le, Boe wit ies 
Ba Same | 9 this is the Bein a we 
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Not five minutes’ walk from Mrs. Halliburton’s house, 
nearer to Helstonleigh, a turning out of the main road 
led. you to quite a cvlony of workwomen—gloveresses, 
as they are termed in the local phraseology. It was a 
long and wide lane; the houses, some larger, some smaller, 
built on either side it. A lane quite wide enough for 
health, if the inhabitants had but kept it as it ought to 
have been kept, which they did not, The highway was 
made.a common receptacle for refuse. It was so much 
easier to open the kitchen door (most of the houses were 
entered at once by the kitchen), and to “chuck” things 
out, méle, rather than be at the trouble of convey- 
ing them to the proper receptacle, the dust-heap at the 
back. Ashes, cabbage-leaves, bones, egg-shells, potato- 
peelings, heads and tails of herrings, choked up the 
gutters in front; a dead dog or cat being often added by 
way of variety. Occasionally a solitary policeman would 
come, picking his my through the dirt, and order it to 
be removed ; or, as the women phrased it, “blow off at 
them ;” upon which some slight improvement would be 
visible for a day or two. . The euphonious name of this 
place was teary Fair; though, in truth, it was redolent 
of nothing so pleasant as honey. 

Of the occupants of these houses, the husbands and 
elder sons were all glove operatives; several of them in 
the manufactory of Mr. Ashley. ‘The wives sewed the 
gloves at home. Many a similar colony to Honey Fair 
was there in Helstonleigh, but in hearing of one set you 
hear of all. The trade was extensively pursued. Some 
few of the manufactories were, like Mr. Ashley’s, of 
large extent: others there were who, in their little orbit, 
comprised not half a score workmen, all told; but whose 
masters alike dignified themselves by the title of “manu- 
facturer.” ' 

There flourished a ary he the general line in Honey 
Fair, kept by a Mrs: Bufile, a great gossip, Her 
husband, a well-meaning, steady little man, mincing in 
his speech and gait, and scrupulously neat. and clean in 
his attire, and thenceforth called “the dandy,” was the 
chief workman at one of the smallest of the establish- 
ments, He had three men and two boys under him; 
and so he styled himself the “foreman.” Nobody knew 
half so much of the affairs of their neighbours as did 
Mrs, Buffle; nobody could tell of the ill-doings and 
shortcomings of Honey Fair as she could. ya 
gloveress girl, running in at dusk for a halfpenny candle, 
did not receive it until she had first submitted to a 
lecture from Mrs. Buffle. Not that her custom. was all 
of this ignoble description: some of the gentlemen’s 
houses in the vicinity would deal with her in a chance 
way, when out of articles at home. Her wares were 
good; her home-cured bacon was particularly good. 
Amidst other olfactory treats indigenous to Honey Fair, 
was that of pigs and pig-sties, kept by Mrs, Bufile. 

Occatianaliy Mrs. iburton would go to this shop + 
it was nearer to her house than any other; ‘and, in her 
small way, had been extensively patronised by her. Of 
all her customers, Mrs. Halliburton was the one who 
most puzzled Mrs, Buffle. In the first place, she never 
gossiped; in the second, though evidently a lady, she 
would carry her purchases home herself. ‘The very ser- 
vants from the large ho coming flaunting in their 
smart caps, would loftily order their pound of bacon or 
shilling’s worth of eggs sent home for them, Mrs. 
Halliburton took hers away in her own hand ; and this 
puzzled Mrs. Buffle. “But. her pays ready money,” 
observed that ‘lady, when relating this to another cus- 
tomer, “so taint my place to ble.” 

During . the’ summer weather, whenever Jane, had 
occasion to. walk through Honey Fair, on her way to 


’ this shop, she would linger to admire the women, at 


their open doors and minsowy, busy over their nice clean 
work, Rocking the cradle with one foot, or jogging the 


“baby on their knees, to a tune of their own singing, 


their hands would be ever active at their employment. 
Some made the gloves; that is, seamed the fingers to- 
gether and put in the thumbs, and these were called 
“makers,” Some welted, or hemmed the gloves round 
the edge at the wrist; these were called “ welters.” 
Some worked the three ornamental lines at the back : 
and these were called “pointers.” Some of the work 
was done in what was called a patent machine, whereby 
the stitches were rendered perfectly equal. And some 
of the stouter gloves were stitched together, instead of 
being sewn; stitching so beautifully regular and neat, 
that a stranger would look at it in admiration, In 
short there were and are different branches in the mak- 
ing and sewing of gloves, like there are in most trades. 

t now struck Jane that she might find employment 
at this work, until better times should come round. 
True, she had never worked at it; but she was expert 
with her needle, and it was easily acquired. She pos- 
sessed a dry, cool hand, too; a great thing where sewing 
silk, sometimes floss, has to be used. What cared she, 
to lower herself to the employment only dealt out to the 
poor? Was she not poor herself? And who knew her 
in Helstonleigh ? 

The day that Mr. Ashley removed the dreaded visitor 
from her house, Jane had occasion to speak to Elizabeth 
Carter, her young servant’s mother. At dusk, putting 
aside the frock she was making for Anna, Jane proceeded 
to Honey Fair, in which perfumed locality Mrs. Carter 
lived. An agreement had been entered into that Betsy 
should still go to Mrs, Halliburton’s to do the washing 
a her own fashion, but Jane could not afford to be 
astidious now), and also what was wanted in the way of 
scouring—Betsy being paid a trifle in return, and in- 
structed in the mysteries of reading and writing. 

“Taint no profit,” observed Mrs. Carter to a crony, 
“but *taint no loss, Her won’t do nothing at home, let 
me cry after her as I will, Out her goes, gampusing to 
this house, gampusing to that; but not a bit of work’ll 
she stick to at home, If these new folks can keep her 
to work a bit, so much the better; it'll be getting her 
hand in; and better still, if they teaches her to read 
and write. Her wouldn’t learn nothing from the school- 
missis,” 

Not a very favourable description of Miss Betsy. 
But, what the girl chiefly wanted, was a firm hand held 
over her. Her temper and disposition were good; but 
she was an only child, and her mother, though possessing 
a firm hand, and a firm tongue too, in general—none 
more so in Honey Fair—had spoilt and indulged Miss 
Betsy. until her authority was gone. : 

After her business was over this evening with Mrs. 
Carter, Jane, who wanted some darning cotton, turned into 
Mrs. Buffle’s.shop. That priestess was in her accustomed 
place behind the counter, Sie curtseyed twice, and spoke 
in a low, subdued tone, in defereuce to the widow’s 
cap and bonnet—to the deep mourning altoyecher, which 
Mrs, Buflle’s curiosity had not had the gratification of 
beholding before. 

“Would you like it fine or coarse, mum? Here’s 
both. *Lain’t a great assortment, but it’s the best 
quality. _I don’t have much call for darning cotton, 
mum; the folks round about is always at their gloving 
work,” 

“But they must mend their stockings,” observed 
ane. 

“Not they,” returned Mrs. Buffle. “They’d go in 
naked heels, mum, afore they’d take a needle and 
darn’em up. They have took to wear them untidy boots, 


to cover the holes, and away they go with ’em, unlaced ; 


the tongue hanging down, and the tag a-trailing out 

half a mile behind’em. Great big slatterns, they be!” 
“They seem always at work,” remarked Jane. 

“" Always at Work!” repeated Mrs. Buffle. “You 





don’t, know much of ’em, mum, or you’d not say it. 
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They'll play one day, and work the next; that’s their 
work. It’s only a few of the steady ones that'll work 
regular, all the week through,” 

“ What could a good, steady workwoman earn a week 
at the glove-making ? ” : 

“That depends, mum, upon how close shestuck at it,” 
responded Mrs. Buffle. 

“T mean, sitting closely.” : 

“ Oh, well,” debated Mrs. Bufile, carelessly, * she might 
earn ten shillings a week, and do it comfortable.” 

Ten shillings a week! Jane’s heart beat hopefully, 
Upon ten shillings a week she might manage to exist, to 
keep her children from starvation, until better days arose. 
She, impelled by necessity, could sit longer and closer, 
too, than these women perhaps did. Mrs. Buffle con- 
tinued, full of inward congratulation that her silent cus- 
tomer had come round to gossip at last. 

“They be the paeetial bey things in the world, 
mum, these gloveress girls. Sundays they be dressed up 
as grand as queens, flowers inside their bonnets, and 
ribbuns out, a-setting the churches and chapels alight 
with their finery; and then off for walks with their 
sweethearts, all the afternoon and evening, Mondays is 
mostly spent in waste, gathering themselves at each 
other’s houses, talking and laughing; or, may be, off to 
the fields again—anything for idleness. ‘I'uesdays is 
often the same, and then the rest of the week they has 
to scout over their work, to get it in on the Saturday, 
Ah! you don’t know ’em, mum.” 

Jane paid for her darning cotton and came away, 
much to the regret of Mrs. Buffle’s tongue. “Ten 
shillings a week,” kept ringing in her ears, 

She was busy that evening; but the following morning 
she went into Samuel Lynn’s. Patience was in the 
kitchen, washing currants for a pudding; the maid up- 
stairs at her work. dane held the body of Anna’s frock 
in her hand. She wished to try it on. 

“*Anna is not at home,” was the reply of Patience, 
“She has gone to spend the day with Mary Ashley.” 

Jane felt sorry : she had been in hopes of finis it 
that day. “Patience,” said she, “I want to ask your 
advice. I have been thinking that I might get employ- 
ment at sewing gloyes. It seems easy work to learn.” 

“ Would thee like the work ?” asked Patience. “ Ladies 
have a prejudice against it, because it is the work sup- 
pied to the poor. Not but what some ladies in this 

wn, Willing to eke out their means, do work at it in 
private, They get the work brought out to them, and 
taken in.” 

“That would be the worst for me,” observed Jane; 
inn taking in of the work. I do I should not 

ike it,’ 

“Of course not, Thee could not go to the manu- 
factory, and stand amid the erowd of women, for thy 
turn to be served, as one of them. Wait thee 
instant,” 

Patience dried her hands upon the roller-towel, and 
took Jane into the best parlour, the one less frequently 
used, Opening a closet, she took from it a small pecu, 
liar looking machine, and some unmade gioves: the 
latter were in a basket eovyered over with a white cloth. 

“This is different work from what the women do,” 
said she. “Tt is what is.called the French point, and is 
confined to a few of the chief manufacturers. It i 
allowed to be done. publicly, lest all should get 
the stitch. Those who employ the point have it done 
in private,” 

“ Who does it here ? ” exclaimed Jane. 

“I do,” said Patience, laughing, “Did thee think I 
should be like the fine ladies, ashamed to put my hand 


to it? I and James Meeking’s wife do all that, is at 
present being done for the Ashley ory. .But 
now, look thee. Samuel Lynn was saying only last 


night, that they must search out for some other 
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‘authoritatively 


s not | exclaimed th 
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who would be trustworthy, for they want more of the 
work done. It is to learn, and I know they would 
give it thee. It isa little better paid than the other 
work, too. Sit thee down and try it.” 

Patience fixed the back of the glove in the pretty 
little square machine, took the. needle—a peculiar one, 
and showed how it was to be done, Jane, ina glow of 
ar, a accomplished some stitches readily. 

I see thee would be handy at it,’ said Patience. 
* Thee can take the machine in-doors to-day and practise. 
I will give thee a piece of old leather to exercise 7. 
In two or three days thee may be quite perfect, I do 
not work bi much at it myself,at which Samuel Lynn 

mbles, . It is all my own profit, what I earn, so that 

e has no selfish motive in urging me to work, except 

that they want more done of it. But I have my house- 

hold matters to attend to, and Anna takes up my time, 
I get enough for my clothes, and that is all I care for.” 

“T know I could do it! I could do it well, Patience,” 

“Then I am sure thee may have it todo, They will 
supply thee with a machine, and Samuel Lynn will bring 
thy work home and take it back again, as he does mine, 

Qt 

William was bursting in upon them with a beaming 
face. ‘Mamma, make haste home, ‘Two ladies are ask- 
ing to see the roonis.” 

Jane hurried in. In the parlour sata pleasant look- 
ing old lady in a large silk bonnet. The other, 
smarter, younger (but she must have been a good forty), 
and very cross- ig | wore a leghorn bonnet with green 
and scarlet bows. e was the old lady’s companion, 
pe a servant, all combined in one, as Jane found 
afterwai 

“You haye lodgings to let, ma’am,” said the old lady. 
* Can we see them ?” 

“This is the sitting-room,” Jane was beginning; but 
she was interrupted by the smart one in a snappish tone. 

“ This the sitting-room! Dye call this furnished ?” 

Don’t be hasty, Dobbs,” rebuked her mistress, “‘ Hear 
what the lady has to say.” 

“The furniture is plain, certainly,” acknowledged 
Jane. “ But it isnew, and clean. "Phat is a most com- 
fortable sofa. The bed-rooms are above.” 

The old lady said she would see them, and they pro- 
ceeded up-stairs. Dobbs put her head into one room, 
and withdrew it with a shriek. “This room has got no 
bed-side carpets.” 

“Tam to say that I have no bed-side carpets at 
resent,” said Jane, feeling all the discouragement of 
he avowal, “I will get some as soon as I possibly can, 

if any one taking the rooms will kindly do without 
them for a little while.” ; 


“Perhaps we might, Dobbs,” su d the old lady, 
who appeared ts Wie sealieiaen, easy nature ; 
3 ° 


“Begging ur parding, ma’am, ‘you'll do nothing of 
the sort, Pha Dobbs, “Woe should have Sen 
doubled up of cramp, if you cla your hot feet on to 
a cold floor, Jam not going to do it. 

“T never do have the cramp, Dobbs.” 

OD tekitted Tannen Why 70%, Gover: seay,” 
“What a lovely view it is from these back windows! ” 
Indy. “Dobbs, do you see the Mal- 


We don’t eat add drink views," testily responded 
It is pleasant to look at, Hhongh said her mistress. 


*T like rooms. Is there a closet, ma’am, or small 
that we. pow” hae for ue ranks, 








r if we 
ong i ore | ” interrup 6 
Jane could ene “¢ arpetiess fon ‘eons ois bs, 


ma’am. 
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“There is.a closet here, oyer the entrance,” sat teal 
to the old lady, as she opened the door of it, “Our own 
wee are in it now, but I can haye them moved up- 
stairs 

“So! there’s a cock-loft, is there?” put in Dobbs, 

“A what?” cried Jane, who had never heard the 
word, “There is thee! up-stairs but an attic. A 
garret, as it is called he 

* eyes” burst forth 
them that want to be ‘fine. 
us decent folks: we’ve never called if nothin 
Who a u pare ?” she summarily dem 

“ My little ag This was their room, bu 
them up-stairs at I may let it,” 

“There, ma’ am !” said Dobbs, triumphantly, as she 
turned to her mistress. “You'll belicye me another 
time, I hope! I told youl I ey Bais a pack of 
children, One of’em ehened the dap ‘ 

‘* Perhaps they are pat ild tear mid I the old lady, 
who had been so long used to the grumbling and dom 
neering of Dobbs, that she took it as a matter of course. 

“They are, indeed,” said Jane. “Quict, 
children. I will 1 answer for it that they will not disturb 
you in any way. 
lady, should like to see the kitchen, ma’am,” said the old 


Dobbs. 
“Our kitchen fite goes out after dinner, and I boil the 
kettle for tea in the parlour,” 
a one attendance be required ?” asked Jane of the 
old lady. 
“No, it. wouldn't,” answered Rothe: in the same tart 
tone, “I wait upon my missis, and I wait upon m aw 
and we have a woman in to do the povd ayhe 
“thet ni t relief to J The attendi 
@ answer gave great relief to Jane. ‘ing 
uper pon lodgers ved beep nd dubious vista, in more respects 
an one, 
rs wait a nice gprresian} kitchen,” said the old lady, as 
hey, os in, and she turned herself about in it. 
be bound it onckee: . paid Dobbs, 
* No, it does not,” replied Jan 
ee 's the coal-house ?” ane Dobbs, “Is there 


two? 
une one,” said Jane. “It is at the back of the 


¢g Weenie we did page ogy could our coal be 


"itis called a tt by 
"loch jath ts good enough h fr 


But we only want the use of it,” snap 


put?” fiercely demanded Do “Tm ads haye my 
coal-house to myself aoe a sock Ms key. I don’t want 
the. house’s fires su my missis’s coal.” 


Jane’s cheeks Pes Ba as she turned to the ol til: 

“ Allow me to assure yn that your property- 

ever pafare it may be—will be perfectly sere a ths 

house. Whether locked UP oF not, it will be 

touched by me and mine.” 

“To be sure, ma sity? 
rai 


“T’m not afi 
Dobie says: she 


pleasantly returned ei old 
ou must not, mind what 
penne pothing 
“And our safe r meat and butter,” proceeded that 
undaunted lepctionann nary. Ea there ¢ Fe y_ to it?” 
“ And now about the rent?” said the old lady, giving 
Jane no time inreerte that there was re a 
Hing on And then, with a fl fon 
“ My conscience!” uttered Dobbs. “ Bley 4 


n! ” 
, "ah i al a aerate Picky that it ia so 
very much at of phe ghey ina two bed 
a meets tht 
~ eo a ote tale and the kito} ’ 
fered oe dng er pe spams fa, ak 
arpa oe give pee I of a os to ate vou -” 
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«Well, Dobbs, we have seen nothing else to suit us wu 
here. And you know I want to settle myself at this en 
of the bags as account of its being high and dry. 


Parry sa 

“We Livy aot not half looked yet,” said Dobbs. 

“ A pound a week is a good price, ma’am, and we have 
not quite so much where we are : but I don’t know 
that it’s unreasonable,” continued the old lady to Jane. 
“What shall we do, Dobbs ? 

“Do, ma’am ! Why of course you'll come out and 
try higher up, To take these rooms without looking 
out for others, would be as bad as buying a pig ina poke. 





me along, ma’am. Bed-rooms without carpets won’t do 
for us at any price,” she added to Jane by way of a part- 
ing salutation. 

ey. left the house, the lady with a cordial good 
morning, Dobbs with nong at all ; and they went quarrel- 
ling up the road, That is, the old lady reasoning, and 
Dobbs disputing. The former pro —if they saw 
nothing to suit them better—to purchase bed-side carpet- 
ing: upon which Dobbs accused her of wanting to 


good | bring herself to the workhouse. 


Patience, who had watched them away from her par- 
lour window, came in to learn the success. She brought 
in with her the machine, a plain piece of leather, the 
size of the back of a glove, neatly fixed in if. Jane's 
tears were dropping. 

“T think they would haye taken them had there been 
carpets to the beds,” sighed she. “Oh, Patience, what 
a help it would have been! I asked a pound a week.” 

* ie thee? That was a good price, considering thee 
wou d not have to give attendance,” 

ow do wm know I should not?” asked Jane. 
. hig Hannah 7 bi 2 upen be 
»” rep atience. “She is the widow o' 

wise 7a He left her well off. I heard they were 
coming talive up fie way Did ey 2 ite decline them ? 
hee what, aye some strips of 
serie case :. pet being used, and I would not mind 
lending theta till thee can buy. It is a pity thee should 

lose the letting for the sake of a bit of carpet.” 

Jane looked up gratefully. “What should I have 
done without you, Patience ?” 

* Nay, “ik is not muh: thee art weenie. , 1 youd 
not risk the carpet with un nown people, bu 
Dobbs is cleanly and careful,” ™ 

“ She has a very repelling manner,” observed Jane 

“Tt ig not agreeable,” assented Patience, with a smile. 
_ alte thal is attached to her mistress, and serves her 


me bat down to practise upon the leather, watching 

the road at the same time. In aboutan hour she saw 

Mrs. Reece and Dobbs returning. William went out 
aie asked if they would stepin,  * 

were already pene. They had seen nathing 

na as a ihe so well. Jane said she believed she coul 


bed-side carpets. 
ee Dhan T i r think we will decide, ma’am,” said the old 
lady, We saw one set of rooms, yery nice ones, and 
they asked onl: Lag ie ang shillings a week: but they 
bare a yong lodger, a pupil at the infirmary, and 
mea home at t all hours of the night. Dobbs ques- 
vee em till they confessed that it was so,” 


*T know what i pen infirmary punts is,” indignantly 
‘atte Dobbs. am not gaing my missis to 
come in Fey sph, bf thet aug bs ere aint one of 


ing out till morning 
onl Ga” Afore the gun sane Le el Tare ‘7 pe in their 
| oe filling the. ho 
what ey rance of science; ’ 


i hua ath we may 





sterions bi 
sextons go tell what’s in em!” 
eval, bn take {his good lady's 
*m sure we shan’t get t batter snited elsewhere.” 
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Dobbs only grunted. She was tired with her walk, 
and had really no objection to the rooms; except. to the 
price: that, she persisted in disputing as outrageous. 

‘- suppose you would not take less,” said the old lady 

e 


ane. 

Jane hesitated; but it was impossible for her to be 
otherwise than candid and truthful. “I would take a 
trifle less, sooner than not let you the rooms; but I am 
very poor, and every shilling is a consideration with me.” 

* Well, I will take them at the price,” concluded the 
 georepecur old lady. _“ And, Dobbs, if you grumble, 

can’t help it. Can we come in—let me see ?—this is 
Wednesday ——” 

*T won’t come in on a Friday for anybody,” inter- 
rupted Dobbs in a fierce tone. 

‘We will come in on Tuesday next, ma’am,” decided 
the old lady. “ Previous to that, 1’ll send in a trolley 
of coal, if you'll be so kind as receive it.” 

“ And to lock it up,” snapped Dobbs. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE GLOVE OPERATIVES. 

At the hours of going to and leaving work, Helstonleigh’s 
streets were alive with glove operatives, some being in 
one branch of the trade, some in others, There were | 
parers, grounders, leather-sorters, dyers, cutters, makers- 
up, and else: all being necessary, besides the sewing, to | 
turn out one pair of gloves, though, I dare say, you did 
not think it. The wages varied, according to the par- 
ticular work, or the men’s ability ‘and industry, from 
fifteen shillings per week to twenty-five: but all could | 
earn a good living. If a man gained more than twenty- | 
five, he had a stated salary; as was the case with the | 
foremen. These wages, joined to what ‘was earned by | 
the women, were sufficient to maintain a comfortable | 
home, and to bring up children decently. Unfortunately | 
the same drawbacks prevailed in Helstonleigh, which are | 
but too common elsewhere : and they may be classed under | 
one general head—improvidence. The men were given | 
to idle away at the public-houses more time than was 

good for them: the women to scold and to quarrel. | 
Some were slatterns, a great many gave their husbands 

the welcome of a home of discomfort, ill-management, 

and dirt: which, of course, had the effect of sending | 
them out all the more surely. 

Just about this period the men had their especial 
grievance—or thought they had: and that‘was a low 
rate of wages, and not full employment. Had they 
paid a visit to other places and compared their wages | 
with some, earned by operatives of a different’ class, they | 
had found less cause to complain. The men were rather 
given to compare present wages with those which they 
had earned before the dark crisis (dark so far as Helston- | 
leigh’s trade was concerned) when the British ports | 
were opened to foreign gloves. But few, comparatively 
speaking, of the manufacturers had weathered that 
storm. Years had elapsed since; but the employment 
continued scanty, and the wages (I have quoted them to 
you) low. Altogether, the men were, many of them, 
dissatisfied. They even went so far as to talk of a 
“strike:” strikes being less common in those days 
than they are in these. 

It was Saturday night, and the streets were crowded. 
The bands were pouring out of the different manu- 
factories ; clean-looking, respectable workmen, asa whole : 
for the branches of glove-making are mostly of a cleanly 
nature. Some wore their white aprons; some had rolled 
them up round their waists. A few—very few, it must 
be owned—were going to their homes, but the greater 
portion were bound for the public-house. 

One of the most extensively patronised of the public- 
houses was “The Cutters’ Arms.” On a Sai y 
night, when the men’s pockets were lined, this would be 








filled. The men flocked into it now, and crowded it, 
although its room of entertainment was very large. 
The order from most of them was a pint of mild ale and 
some tobacco. 

“ Any news, Joe Fisher?” asked a man, when the 
pipes were mostly set going. ; 

doe Fisher his head and growled. He was a 
tall, dark man; clothes and condition both dilapidated. 
The questioner took a few whiffs, and repeated his 
question. . Joe growled again, but did not speak. 

* Well, you might give a chap a civilanswer, Fisher?” 

“ What's the matter, you two ?” cried a third. 

“Ben Wilks asks me is there any news! ” called out 
Fisher, indignantly. “Yah! I thought he might ha’ 
heered on’t without asking. Our pay was docked again 
to-night : that’s the news.” 

“No!” uttered Wilks. ; 

“Tt were,” said Fisher, savagely. “A shilling a week 
less, good. “Who's a-going to stand it ?” 

“There aint no help for standing of it,” interposed a 
quiet-looking man, eeler. “I suppose the 
masters is forced to lower. They say so.” 

“Have your master forced his-self to it?” angrily 
retorted Fisher. 

“Well, Fisher, you know I be fortunate. As all is, 
that gets in to work at Ashley’s.” 

“ And precious good care they keep to stop in ! ” cried 
Fisher, much aggravated. “No danger that Ashiley’s 
hands ‘Il give way and afford outsiders a chance.” 

“Why should they give way?” sensibly asked 
Wheeler. ‘ You need never think to get in at Ashley’s, 
Fisher, so there’s no cause for you to grumble,” 

A titter went round at Fisher’s expense. He did not 
like it. “I might stand my chance with others, if 
there was room. o says I couldn’t? Come now !” 

A man laughed. ‘You had better ask Samuel Lynn 
that question, Fisher. Why, he wouldn’t look at you! 
You are not steady enough for him.” 

“ Samuel Lynn may go along for an ill-natured broad- 
brim !” was Fisher’s retort. ‘“There’d not be half the 
difficulty in getting in with Mr. Ashley his-self.” 

“Yes, there would,” said Wheeler, quietly. “ Mr. 
Ashley pays first wages, and he'll have first hands. 
Samuel Tani knows what he’s about.” 

“Don’t dispute about nothing, Fisher,” interrupted a 
voice, vedere. src the clouds of smoke from the far 
end of the room, “To lose a shilling a week is bad, but 
not so bad as losing all. I have heard ill news this 
evening.” 

Fisher stretched up his long neck, “Who's that, a- 
talking? Is it Mr. Crouch ? 

It was Stephen Crouch; the foreman in a large firm, 
and a respectable, intelligent man. “Do you remember, 
any of you, that a report arose some time ago about 
Wilson and King? report that died away again 

“Mhat they were on their last legs,” replied several 
voices, “ Well?” : 

“Well, they are off them now,” continued Stephen 

uch, : 

Up rose 4 man, his voice shaking with tremor. “ Tt’s 
not true, Mr, Crouch, sure—ly ! ” sj ; 

“It is, Vincent. Wilson and King are going to wind 
up. It will be announced next week.” 

“Mercy help us! . There'll be forty more hands 
throwed out! “What's to become of us ? 

A dead silence fell on the room: Vincent broke it. 
Hope is strong in the human heart. “Mr. Crouch, 1 
don’t think it can be true. Our wages was all paid up 
ba toe And we have not heard a breath on’t.” 

“T know all that,” said Stephen Crouch. “I know 
where the money came from, to pay them. It came 
from Mr, Ashley.” 

The assertion astonished’ the room. “From Mr, 
Ashley ! Did he tell it abroad ? ” 
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“ He tell it !” indignantly returned Stephen Crouch. 
“ Mr, Ashley isan honourable man. No. Wilson and 
King have got a tattler too near to them ; that’s how it 
came out. Not but what it would have been known all 
over Helstonleigh on Monday, all particulars. Every 
pis ore) pretty near, that ison and King have got 
is locked up in their stock. They expected remittances 
by the London mail this morning, and they did not 
comé. ‘They went to the bank. ‘The bank was shy, 
and would not make advances, and they had nothing in 
hand for wages. They went to Mr. Ashley and told 
him their perplexity, and he drew a cheque. The bank 
cashed that, witha bow. Andif it had not been for 
Mr. Ashley, Ned Vincent, you and the rest of their 
bowe would have gone home to-night with empty 

ets.” 

“ Will Mr, Ashley lose the money ? ” 

“Not he. He knew there was no danger of that, 
when he lent it. Nobody will lose by Wilson and 
King. They have got more than enough to pay every- 
body in full; only their money’s locked up.” 

“ Why are they giving up?” 

“Because they can’t keep on. They have been 
losing‘a long while. What do you ask—what will they 
do? They must do as others have done before them, 
who have been unable to keep on, If Wilson and King 
had given up ten years ago, they had then each a nice 
little bit of property to retire upon. But it has been 
sunk since. There are too many others in this city in 
the same case.” 

* And what’s to become of us hands that’s throwed 
out?” asked Vincent, returning to his own personal 
grievance, 

“You must try and get taken on somewhere else, 
Vincent,” observed Stephen Crouch. 

“ There aint a better cutter nor Ned Vincent going,” 
cried another voice. “ He won’t wait long.” 

“TI don’t know about that,’ returned Vincent, 
gloomily. “The masters is overdone with hands.” 

“Of all the black luck as ever fell upon a town, the 
opening of the ports to them foreign nch was the 
worst for Helstonleigh,” broke in the intemperate voice 
of Fisher. 

“Hold th’ tongue, Fisher!” exclaimed a sensible 
voice. “We won't get into them discussions again. 
Didn’t we go over ’em, night after night, and year after 
year, till we was heart-sick ?—and what did they ever 
bring us, but ill-fecling? It’s done, and it can’t be 
undone, The ports be open, and they'll never be closed 
again.” 

“Did the opening of ’em ruin the trade of Helston- 
leigh, or didn’t it? Answer me that,” said Fisher. 

“Tt did. We know it to our cost,” was the sad 
answer. “ But there’s no help for it.” 

“Oh,” returned Fisher, ironically. “I thought you 
was a-going to hold out that the opening of ’em was a 
boon the place, and the keeping of ’em open a 
blessing. That *ud be a new dodge. Why do they 
keep ’em open ?” 5 

“ Just hark at Fisher!” said Mr. Buffle, in a mincing 
tone. “ He wants to know why the Goverment keeps 
be the British ports. Don’t every dozen of gloves 
that comes into the country pay a heavy duty? Is it 
likely the Goverment would give up that, Fisher ? ” 

7 What did they do afore they had it ? ” roared Fisher. 
“Tf they did without the duty then, they could do with- 
out it now.” 

“T have heered of some gents as never tasted sugar,” 
returned Mr. Bufile ; “ but I never heered of one, who 
had got the liking for it, as was willing to forego the 
use of it. It’s a cass in pint; the Goverment have 
be the sweets of the glove duty, and they stick to 
if. 

“ Avaricious wolves!” growled Fisher. “But you 





| are a fool, dandy, for all that. What’s a bit of paliry 
| duty, along side of our wants? If a few of them great 


Goverment lords had to go on empty bellies fora month, 
they’d know what the opening of ports means.” 

Tn all political changes, such as this, certain localities 
must suffer,” broke in the quiet voice of Stephen Crouch. 
“Tt will be the means of increasing commerce wonder- 
fully ; and we, that the measure crushed, must be con- 
tent to suffer for the general good. The effects to us 
can never be undone,’ I know what you would say, 
Fisher,’ he continued, silencing Fisher by a gesture. 
“I know that the ports might be re-closed to-morrow, 
if the Government so willed it. But it could not undo 
for us what has been done. It could not repair the ruin 
that was wrought on Helstonleigh. It could not re- 
instate firms in business; or refund to the masters their 
wasted capital; or collect the hands it scattered over the 
country, to find a bit of work, to beg, or to starve; or 
bring the dead back to life. «It could not do any of this. 
Neither would it restore a flourishing trade to those of 
us who are left.” 

“ What's that last, Crouch ?” 

“It never would,” emphatically repeated Stephen 
Crouch. “A shattered trade cannot be brought together 
again. It is like a shattered glass: you may mourn 
over the pieces, but you cannot put them together. 
Believe me, or not, as you please, my friends, but the 
only thing remaining for Helstonleigh is, to make the 
best of what is left tous. There are other trades a deal 
worse off now than we are.” 

“T have talked to ye about that there move—a strike,” 
resumed Fisher, after a pause. “We shall get no good 
till we try it-——” 

“Fisher, don’t you be a fool and show it,” was the 
imperative interruption of Stephen Crouch. ‘‘I have 
explained to you till I am tired, what would be the 
éffects of a strike, It would just finish you bad work- 
men up, and send you and your children into the nearest 
dry ditch for a floor, with the open skies above you for 
a roof.” 

“We have never tried a strike in Helstonleigh,” 
atiswered Fisher, holding to his own opinion. 

“And I trust we never shall,” returned the intelligent 
foreman, “Other trades may have their strikes if they 
choose, and it’s not our business to find fault with them 
for it; but the glove trade has hitherto kept itself 
aloof from strikes, and it’s to be hoped it always will, 
You cannot understand how a strike works, Joe Fisher, 
or you’d not let your head be running on it.” 

“ Others’ heads be running on it as well as mine, 
Master Crouch,” said Fisher, nodding significantly. 

“Tt is not improbable,” was the equable rejoinder of 
Stephen Crouch. “Go and strike next week, half-a- 
dozen of you. I mean the operatives of half-a-dozen 
firms. 


“Bvery firm in the place must strike,” interrupted 
Fisher, hastily. “A few on us, doing it, would only 
make bad worse.” 

Stephen Crouch smiled. “Exactly. But the diffi- 
culty, Fisher, will be, that all the firms won’t strike. 
Ask the men in our firm to strike ; ask those in Ashley’s ; 
ask others that we could name—and what would their 
answer be? Why, that they know when they are well 
off. Suppose, for argument’s sake, that we did all strike ; 
suppose all the hands in Helstonleigh struck next 

onday morning, and the manufactories had to be 
closed? Who would have the worst of it ?—we ? or the 
masters?” 

“The masters,” returned Fisher, in an obstinate tone. 

“No. The masters have good houses over their heads, 
and their bankers’ books to supply their wants while they 
are waiting—and their orders are not so great that they 
rieéd fear much pressure on that score. The London 
houses would dispatch a few extra orders to Paris and 
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Grenoble, and the masters here might enjoy @ nice little 
trip of pleasure to the sea-side while our senses were 
coming to us; But where should we be? Out at 
elbows, out at pocket, out at heart; some starving, some 
in the workhouse. If you want to avoid those contin- 
gencies, Joe Fisher; you'll keep from strikes.” 

Fisher answered by an ironical cheer. “ Here, missis,” 
said he to the landlady, who was then passing him, “lot’é 
have another pint, after that.” 

“That'll make nine pints ‘that you’ owe for since 
Monday night, Joe Fisher,” responded the landlady. 

“What if itdo?” grunted Fisher, irascibly. “TI am 
able to pay. J aint out of work,” 

(To be continued.) 








Progress of the Truth. 


SYRIA. 


Betrut.—The Rev. Mr. Jessup, of Beirut, writes as 
follows:—“ Last Sabbath, the first Sabbath of the year, 
we had an interesting communion season. ‘Two persons 
were admitted to the fellowship of the church, on pro- 
fession of their faith. One was a prominent citizen of 
Beirut, Khowadji Nofel Effendi, a mau of about. forty~ 
five, for many years clerk in the custom-house of this 
port. He has been a constant attendant on Protestant 
worship for a long time, and has manifested, in his life 
and conversation, the true spirit of a humble believer. 
The other was a young lady, brought up in the family 
of Mr. Bird, of Deir el Komr, and now a teacher in the 
Orphan House of the Prussian Deaconesses, in Beirut. 
To-morrow (January 12), several perpen are to be 
admitted to the church in Abeih, and Mr. Lyons writes 
from Sidon, that he has recently examined several candi- 
ork gues forward erotialy in Bptla abd we Gee diet 
work 0 in Syria, and we 
those Saas added to the ohutoh are ‘of such as shall be 
saved.’” We regret, but are not much surprised, to read 
that the Protestant community at Ain Zehalty are in 
trouble about the church edifice which they have lately 
occupied, and from which all the idolatrous pher- 
nalia of oe worship had been removed. The new 
governor of Mount Lebanon, Daood Pasha, proves to be 
a bigoted Papist, and has surrounded himself with those 
who are the most bitter euemies of the Protestant reli- 
gion. Since the old church edifice in Ain Zehalty 
passed into the hands of the Protestants, desperate efforts 
have been made to wrest it from them, and restore it to 
the Greek Catholic community, who now number only 
a very small minority of the village... A short time since 
an order was. procured from Constantinople, rp can | 
the restoration of all church edifices to their origin 
sects. Daood Pasha immediately issued.an order for the 

iving up of the Ain Zehalty church edifice, on or before 

aturday, January 11. Khalil, the native teacher and 
preacher, came at once to Beirut to represent the matter. 
Colonel Fraser, the British commissioner in Syria, took 
up the case, on the ground that the building was never 
the property of the bishop, but was built by, and is still 
the private ir rie of, Rhalil’s family. The matter is 
still undecided, but there is little prospect of a fair 
decision. Daood Pasha has told Colonel Fraser, “ You 
Protestants cannot understand how we Catholics feel on 
such subjects ;” and little is to be expected of a governor 
who has given himself up to the priests. A letter re- 
cently received from Tripoli states that there are several 
new cases of enlightenment among the young men of 
Homs, who ask for a missionary, or native Ene. 
shall we answer to such calls? When we are obliged to 
Pe § a itself unoccupied, what can we hope to do 

or Homs 





ARMENIA, 


An American missionary gives the following account 
of Van, an ancient city in Armenia:—* The enian 
population of Van. is as follows: Armenian houses, 

28; souls, 13,752; churches, 12; priests, 29. The 
number of Armenian villages in the Pashalic is 432; 
houses, 10,090; priests, 265 ; monasteries, 56 ; churches, 
377; souls, 72,589. This makes a total Armenian popu- 
lation, in the vil and city, of 86,341. These numbers 
are given by the Armenians, and without doubt are less 
than, the truth; for they always underrate their own 
number, so as to reduce their proportion of the Goyern- 
ment taxes.as low as possible, I would be safe to call 
the population 90,000, Add to this number the popu- 
lation of Bitlis, Moosh, and the region around, and you 
will see what a large Armenian population there is yet 
in the centre of their once flourishing empire, the seat 
of their kings. The dust of the region is still sacred in 
their eyes, for it holds the velyet shrouded, glitterin 
tombs of bishops, kings, and queens, and the conceal 
standard of their armed legions, (These we saw at 
Varak monastery, three hours from Van.) The people 
of Van have introduced many European customs ; the 
merchants are acquainted with European commerce ; 
and minds have been awakened from their long slumbers. 
Many are casting off the superstitions of their church ; 
some for a freer license to their appetites, others from a 
desire to know the truth. Armenian public sentiment 
winks at the first class, and bitterly opposes the second ; 
but ineffectually, for the influence of the leaven of truth, 
where it has been introduced, cannot be checked. This 
state of the public mind is favourable for a vigorous 
commencement of missionary labour, The Armenian 
écclesiastics cannot neni praneny the awakened mind; 
and it must become infidel or Protestant. Of the two, 
they choose the infidel, for that is not. so totally incon- 
sistent with the observance of their church rites.” To 
this account we add another, describing the religious 
condition of the people in a different part of the country. 
Dark as the picture is, it is gratifying to know that 
evangelical teachers are. almost everywhere readily 
listened to. 

“The religious condition of the people is like that of the 
Armenians generally... They are very superstitious and 
corrupt ; no wonder, for the priests are ignorant and 
vile, and ‘like priest like .. Seldom was a Bible 
or a Testament found in a village, and, where such books 
were found, they were written in the old language, of 
six or eight hundred years ago. They are carefully pre- 
served, not to be read, but are kept rolled up, sometimes 
in thirty or forty different. pieces of various coloured 
silk, and are used only when the most solemn oaths are 
administered. As @ matter of course, not-even the 

riests know their contents; sometimes they do not 
Eon so. much. even as the number of the command- 
ments... There are no schools, and genssaly only two or 
three men in a village can read. Sometimes we would 
ask such questions as these: ‘How many gods are 
there ??—‘We don’t know,’ ‘Was. Jesus Christ God 
or man, or both?’—‘We don’t know. We know only 
that it is fast, or that it is not fast.’ Then they,in turn, 
would ask, ‘Do you keep fast?’—‘No. It is not 
written in the book—the Bible, God does not say, “Eat 
no meat on Friday.” He commands us not to he, not 
to steal, to love our neighbour as outself, to love him 
with ali the heart, and to believe on Christ, and then 
we shall be saved.’ We have seen the people manifest 
great surprise at these truths, and rebuke the priests 
for not teaching them. But, the priests turn to us and 
ay, ‘Ought not, the people to give us reverence?’ ” 
know not that where the truth is delivered, that 
truth is revered, and the teachers are revered for the 
truth’s sake, 
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OF REMARKABLE EVENTS CHIEFLY ASSOCIATED 
WITH THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Pate aS 
JUNE 1. 

THiewry Martyn, THE MissioNARY, BORN IN 1781. 
—This able missionary’s life shows how much ma 
done by willing Hearts, even though beset with diffi- 
culties. He was the son of a labourer in the mines of 
Cornwall, and obtained his education in the Grammar 
School of Truro. He then tried hard for a scholarship 
in Corpus Christi College, Oxford; but failing in this, 
he entered at St. John’s College, Cambridge. Here he 
pursued his studies with such energy, that in 1801 he 
came out senior wrangler. “ During this period,” says 
his biographer, “his mind became directed with more 
than common earnestness to the truths of Revela- 
tion.” He was chosen Fellow of St. John’s in March, 
1802; but, out of zeal in the cause of religion, he deter- 
mined to, devote himself to thé work in which many of 
his. countrymen had. by that time begun to en 
themselves— pro open Christianity in nations. which 
had not pol i it.. There already existed a Society in 
England, associated for the purpose of propagating the 
Gospel in foreign parts; but now a new energy and a 
new impulse were given to such operations by the 
establishment of missionary societies, supported by the 
Wesleyans, the Independent Dissenters, and by the 
evangelical party in the Church, Mr. Martyn was not 
content with supporting this ober by his, influence at 
home, but he proposed himself to the African and 
Eastern Missionary Society, as a person willing to under- 
take the duties of a missionary in the East; and in this 
opacity he embarked for India in 1805. .He now 
studied hard to make himself perfect in the languages 
of the countries he was about to visit, and with such 
success, that he was appointed to superintend the trans- 
lations of the New Testament into both Persian and 
yea ayy me ; he alee meee himself oe yeas with me 

ic language. In his capacity of missionary, he 
traversed large tracts both of {indie and Persia, After 
five years’ labour in these countries, his health began 
to decline, and it soon became manifest he would see 
his native shores no more. He did, however, make 
the attempt to return; but his strength wholly failing 
him, he was obliged fo halt at Tokat, in Asia Minor, 
about 250 miles from Constantinople, where in a few 


days he died, The regrets in England which this event, 


occasioned were great. Much was expected from him, 
and much would probably have been done by him, in the 
cause to which he had devoted himself. As it was, he 
brought not a few—both Hindoos and Mohammedans—to 
make profession of the Christian faith, and he caused the 
Scriptures to be extensively. dis among a people 
that had not previously known. them. 


JUNE 2, 

BrasmMvus pikp.—The year 1617 was memorable it 
Germany ; it was then that thé Reformation commenced, 
by Luther’s bold and decided opposition to the scandalous 
traffic in indtilgetives. From this “we. oe 
trivial, arove matiy important everits. + this time 
sprang up Erasmus Desiderius, and although he did not 
possess the undaunted spirit.of a genuine reformer, his 
writings were not without considerable influence in 
preparing the way for those salu changes which 
now began to take place, The edge of his wit and his 
ridicule was very sharply directed against monastic 
ignorance, and against the vain observances. which 
were 80 a substituted for real — y: Many 
of his publications had a powerful voi gw 
mote a critical knowledge of the.Seriptures, of 
poclegiastical antiquity, and consequently were opposed, 





though indirectly, to the cause of Popery. But he 
never had the courage to avow his adherence to the 
cause of the Reformation, and he himself admitted that 
he was not endowed with the spirit ofa martyr. He 
kept his mind uncontaminated with that avarice and 
ambition by which Churchmen had in this particular age 
been secularised. His merits were very conspicuous as 


be | @ theologian, and he will ever live in the memory of 


Protestants: by his labours on the New Testa- 
ment, and more especially by his publivation and 
elucidations of the original text. To him belongs the 
honour of being the earliest editor of the Greek Testa~ 
ment; for although the Alcula edition, inserted in the 
Polyglot Bible, bears the imprint of 1514, it was not 
ey till the year 1522. Of his paraphrase of the 

ew Testament, an English translation was given by 
Miles Coverdale and others in the year 1548; and so 
high was the. estimation in which it was beld, that a 
copy of it was directed to be placed in every parish 
church in the kingdom. At the close of his life he dis- 
regarded those formal and minute devotions that he 
had so much derided in the monks, and fervently im- 
plored the mercy of God through Jesus Christ, and, 
retaining his rexson unimpaired until his last moments, 
he calmly expired on the 2nd of June, 1536, when he 
had nearly completed his 69th year. A great concourse 
jes ey attended his funeral in the cathedral church 


P JUNE 3. 

Tomas 4 BECKET MADE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
BURY,—There is no name that is perhaps better known 
in the history of the Middle Ages than that of Thomas 
& Becket. ‘The story of his birth is as extraordinary as 
that of his life. His father, Gilbert Becket, some time 
sheriff of London, went on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
where, being surprised and enslaved by a party of Sara- 
cens, his master’s daughter fell in love with him, and 
when he made his eseape followed him to London. So 
singular an instance of heroic affection seemed to demand 
@ faithful return; thus, baying consulted some dig- 
nitaries of the Church, he had her baptised, and named 
Matilda. Shortly afier this he married her, and from this 
marriage proceeded the haughty Thomas Becket. We 
have very little history of his early life, except that he 
became a favourite at court; and the ecclesiastical records 
prove that on the 3rd of June, 1162, he was created 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of England. 
He no sooner obtained power than he commenced the 

reat dispute, between the crown and the mitre, and 
k part against the king in support of the Pope’s 
supremacy; at which King Henry II. was greatly 
offended, and calling an assembly of bishops at West- 
minster, offered six articles against Papal encroachments, 
which he urged Becket to assent to. Becket, at the 
importunities of several lords, signed them, but relapsing 
into the former controversy, he was otdered to be tried 
as a traitor, upon which he fled into Flanders. ‘The 
king banished all the archbishop’s relations aud friends ; 
and Becket excommunicated his opposers, At length, 


after seven years, by the intercession of the’ French: | 


king and the Pope, he returned to England ;: but refus- 
ing to absolve the bishops and others whom lie had’ ex- 
communicated, the king grew enraged, and is reported 
to have said, in the presence of his court then sitting in 
Normandy, that he was an unhappy prince, that he 
maintained a great number Of insignificant persons 
about him, none of whom had gratitude or spirit enough 
to. revenge him ona single insolent vrelate. Hearin 

these exclamations, four gerittlLme: of the court started 
for Canterbury, determined to assassinate the archbishop. 
They found him attending to his cuties in the cathedral, 
and erdéavoured to drag him out, but finding they 
could not do this without difficulty, they beat out his 
brains there on the pavement, The assassins now being 
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afraid they had gone too far, durst not return to the 
king’s court, and retired to Knaresborough, in York- 
shire, but they found that the curse of murder ‘pursued 
them ; no one would eat with them, or drink with them, 
or speak to them: so they took a voyage to Rome, 
where, being admitted to penance by Alexander III., 
they went to Jerusalem, and, according to the Pope’s 
order, spent their lives in penitential austerities. : In 
the meantime King Henry was, or pretended to be, 
much disturbed at the news of Becket’s death, and 
dispatched an embassy to Rome,. to clear himself 
of the imputation of being connected with it. And 
for the space of a year, less nine days, all clerical 
oflices were suspended in the church where the murder 
was committed, at which time, by an order from 
the Pope, it was re-consecrated. And now we have 
to record the facts that have made Thomas Becket’s 
name so familiar to the historical reader. Two years 
after the cathedral had been re-consecrated, Becket was 
canonised ; and again two years passed, and King Henry 
returned, and whether with an idea of making him- 
self popular, or with a really superstitions feeling, 
we are not prepared to say, but he went to Can- 
terbury, where he did penance as a testimony of his 
regret for the murder of Becket. "When he came within 
sight of the church where the prelate was buried, he 
alighted from his horse, and walked. barefooted, in the 
habit of a pilgrim, till he came to Becket’s tomb, where, 
after he had prostrated himself and prayed for a consi- 
derable time, he submitted to be scourged by the monks, 
and passed all that day and night without any refresh- 
ment, kneeling upon the bare stones. For fifty years 
alter this the unfortunate remains of Thomas 4 Becket 
were allowed to rest in peace.’ We next hear of his body 
being di-interred in 1221, in the presence of King Henry 
Iif. and a great concourse of the nobility and other 
per-ons ; and his remains were deposited in a rich shritie, 
erected at the expense of Stephen Langton, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, which was soon visited by persons from 
all parts of Europe, and enriched with the most costly 
gifts and offerings ; and the miracles said to have been 
wrought at the: tomb of the saint were so* numerous, 
that Gervase of Canterbury tells us two large volumes 
kept in the cathedral church were filled with accounts 
of them. The monks used to raise his body every year, 
and the day on which his annual resurrection was per- 
formed, which was blasphemously termed the “day of 
his translation,” was kept as a general holiday. Every 
fiftieth year a jubilee was celebrated in- his honour, 
which lasted fifteen days. Plenary indulgences were then 
granted to all who visited his tomb ; and 100,000 Pilgrims 
were registered at one time at Canterbury. And to still 
further show the gross superstition that was prevalent 
in the world, and the cupidity of the priests ‘in these 
dark ages, we may mention that the worship of the saint 
at Canterbury at this period had quite effaced the adora- 
tion of the Deity, and far exceeded the worship of the 
Virgin. There weve three money boxes placed in the 
cathedral; one in what was called God’s altar, the 
receipts from which, in the first year the pilgrims were 
admitted; amounted to only £8 2s. 6d., while one at 
the Virgin’s altar had £63 5s. 6d.; but Saint Thomas’s 
box had £832 12s. 3d., a ‘vast sum in those days. Hven 
Louis V‘I. of France came over to England and wor- 
shipped at his shrine ; indeed, none that could afford the 
journey neglected it. He was made the subject of 
poetical leyends, and an oath taken on the faith of St, 
Thomas had a greater impression on the mind than 
one in the sacred name of In the time of 
Henry VIIL., nearly 400 years after his canonisation, 
his bones were ordered to be burnt by the common 
hangman ; a brief notice of which appeared in the 
Weekly Calendar, vol. i.; page 142, under the date of 
November 16th, 





JUNE 
WittaM Jvuxon, Kibemewoe oF CANTERBURY.— 
This worthy divine was the friend, of: Archbishop Laud, 
to whom we. have referred in vol. i., .page 284; it was 
by his influence Juxon was promoted, and by whose fall 


‘he was a great sufferer. He was exemplary in his con- 


duct and irreproachable in the discharge of his duties, 
and on the Restoration was raised to the see of Can- 
terbury. He died on the 4th of June, 1663, 


JUNE 6. 

JOUBERT Peancts.—This conscientious priest was 
born.at Montpelier, in 1692. He objected to many of 
the forms of the, Roman Catholic Church, and on 
account of his favouring Protestantism he was perse- 
cuted by the Jesuits, and was for some time immured 
in the Bastile. 

JUNE 6, 

An Act oF UNION BETWEEN THE GREEK AND 
Latin Cavurcnes.—The meaning of the word church 
is often misunderstood ; itis supposed to be derived from 
the Greek word, Kupog, a kyrke or kirke, and this 
name was given to the earliest collective body of Chris- 
tians, and to all those on the face of the earth who pro- 
fessed to believe in Christ, and to acknowledge him as 
the Saviour of mankind. This is what the ancient writers 
call the Catholic or Universal Church: Sometimes the 
word church is considered in a sense still more exten- 
sive, and divided into several branches; as the Church 
Militant, which is the assembly of the faithful upon 
earth; and the Church Triumphant, which is that 
of the faithful already in glory; to which the Catho- 
lies add the Church Patient, which, according to their 
doctrines, is that of the faithful in purgatory. But 
the word church is properly applied to any particular 
congreyation ‘of Christians who associate’ together 
and concur in the participation of all the institutions of 
Jesus Christ, with their proper ministers and’ pastors 
Thus, in the earliest days of Christianity, we read of the 
Church of Antioch, the Church of Alexandria, the 
Church of Thessaloni¢a, and the like. Then came the 
Latin or Western Church, that comprised all the 
churches of Italy, France, Spain, Africa, the North, and 
all other countries whither the Romans carried their 
language, which they afterwards did to Great Britain. 
The Greek or Fastern Church comprised the churches 
of all the countries anciently subject to the Greek or 
Eastern Empire, and through which their language was 
carried ; that is, all the space extending from Greece to 
Mesopotamia and Persia, and thence into Egypt. For 
a time these two churches preached one and the same 
doctrine, following thé example of ‘the apostles in all 
things; then the Latin Church insisted upon their 
language being used in all countries in religious services; 
the Greeks, however, determined to preach the Gospel 
in their’ own tongue, and other differences also arose, 
Thus they separated, and for a time angrily disputed one 
against the other, but came to a better understanding 
in the early part of the fifteenth century ; and on the 
6th of June,. 1439, the . representatives of the two 
churches met. at. Florence, and an act. of union was 
passed whereby they agreed that both should be guided 
by Holy Writ. This.act was, however, soon set aside 
by. a resolution passed in Russia, and they have ever 
since remained a separate body, 

JUNE 7. 

APPEARANCE OF THE CRUSADERS BEFORE JERUSA- 
LEM.—On this day, in the Pc 1099, the army of Chris- 
tians comprising the first Crusade encamped before Je- 
rusalom: The first army, led on by Peter the Hermit, 
numbered at ‘the outset 300,000; another of 600,000 
followed, burning’ with zeal to rescue the Holy Land 
from the Moslemdominion: Battle, desertion, and disease’ 
had thinned ‘their ranks, so ‘that now there remained 
scarcely 22,000 fit for the field. (See p, 144, vol. i.) 
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NESTORIANS IN LONDON.—IL. 

We have already said something of the Nestorians, 
Mar John and Mar Isaac, the first two of their race 
who ever visited ourshores, so far as we can ascertain. 
We pursue our observations the more willingly, be- 
cause we have no doubt of the sincerity and truthful- 
ness of these interesting strangers ; and because of the 
remarkable example their journey furnishes of indomi- 
table perseverance. The men say they left home to seek 
relief for their countrymen, in consequence of long- 
continued scarcity in their country. This part of their 
story is known to be true; the people have been re- 
duced to great straits by the repeated failure of their 
crops, 80 that something like a famine has prevailed 
among them. They may possibly have heard of the 
riches and liberality of Protestant England, and hence 
the idea that a journey to us would not be thrown away. 
Before our two friends left, a letter was handed to 
them with the signatures, or rather the seals of Mar 
Yohanan, Bishop of Oroomiah, and Mar Isaac, a 
brother of Mar Shimon, the late Nestorian patriarch. 
Armed with this letter, which commends them in im- 
| perfect English to the hospitality of foreign friends, 
the two Nestorians set out in May, 1861. They 
travelled through Armenia and the mountain district8 
to the east of the Black Sea; they then traversed 
Russia, till they reached Moscow. _ At Moscow the 
general superintendent Dieckhoff wrote a German 
note at the back of their letter, and attached an 
official seal. This is dated Nov. 25th, 1861, and 
enables us to see that it took at least six months for 
John and Isaac to pass from Oroomiah to Moscow, 
Hitherto their journey had been to the north, but 
now they turned eastward, and passed through 
Poland to Kénigsberg in Eastern Prussia. Here they 
received another note, dated April 17th, 1862. Five 
terrible winter months, therefore, were occupied in 
the journey from Moscow to the Prussian frontier, 
The remainder of the distance was accomplished much 
more rapidly. Mar John says that two Protestant 
pastors furnished them with money to pay their 
passage from Hamburg to London. Other friends 
aided them on the way. One gave a coat, another a 
vest, another a pair of boots, &c. The Kénigsberg 
letter, signed E. Tartakover, missionary preacher, 
makes honourable mention of the Mar Isaac who 
signed the letter from Oroomiah, and commends his 
Christian earnestness in Persia. Mar John seems 
grateful for the kindness showed to him and his com- 
panion on the way, but he says no man gave them 
anything at Hamburg. We may add that when 
they came to London, they were taken by the police 
to the Stranger’s Home at Limehouse, where they 
have been generously entertained. 

We have had an interview with the interesting 
visitors, and to this we owe the preceding additions to 
our former account. Mar John is, as he said, 
advanced in life. He is a venerable-looking man, 
with an intelligent countenance, fine sparkling eyes, 
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and a rather patriarchal beard. His complexion is 
much like that of the Persians, and his height about 
five feet six inches. Isaac is much younger, looks and 
is less intelligent, and his features are more harsh than 
those of Mar John. In fact, he might be taken for a 
reclaimed Kurd. This Isaac is called a deacon, but 
it appears that among the Nestorians the deacon is 
the attendant and assistant of the presbyter. The 
reader who will turn to Acts xiii. 5 will find that 
when Saul and Barnabas went on a mission tour to 
Cyprus, “they had John to their minister ;” in other 
words, John was their attendant, like a Nestorian 
deacon. 

Feeling anxious to hear what Mar John had to say 





upon several subjects of interest to us, we wrote down | 


for him a series of questions, This writing is essential, 


for they pronounce many of their words so differently | 


from us, that without long practice they would not be 
understood. In reply to our inquiries, Mar John in- 
timates that he has read our letter, and that he will 
make known to us in truth whatever we have asked 
of him. “Thou sayest,” he continues, “‘ were your 
men formerly Nestorians? Did they come from the 
land of Syria? I, the presbyter, have heard from my 


fathers, who say, ‘we come from Kurdistan to | 


Oroomiah. I, the presbyter, have read in the history 
of Mar Nestorius that we were formerly Nestorians. 
We do not receive the papacy. Our own patriarch is 
Mar Shimon.” (All the Nestorians patriarchs take 
this name, which is the same as Simon or Simeon.) 
“ Our race is ancient. As it is written in the books of 
our Nestorian doctors, Mar Nestorius disputed with 
Mar Cyril at the city of Byzantium (i.e. Constanti- 
nople). Our histories are Nestorian. To this day 
there is a history of Nestorius at my house, and it is 
not worn out.” The sentence or two last given are 
obscure, and forcibly remind us that John is using a 
language which he does not speak ; the same is true 
of much that he has written. He goes on, “Thou 
sayest are there schools of the American missionaries? 
We set up no schools in opposition to the missionaries. 
The Papists were in Oroomiah, and had schools op- 
posed to the missionaries, and there was great commo- 
tion. in our land. These words I write unto thee, 
faithful in truth.” 

Mar John is quite right in saying the popish agents 
excited much commotion: they have done all in their 
power to check the American work, and to gain over 
the. remnant of the ancient Nestorian Church. John 
goes on. to.say that formerly they did not read the Old 
and New Testaments. ‘The fact is, that the people 
only had the Scriptures in a dead language, and none 
but the priests could read them. Now, however, they 
have the Bible in their spoken Janguage. Hence 
Jobn says that since the American missionaries came, 
they have read the Scriptures. He fully recognises 
the value of their work. “Our Lord Jesus Christ 
sent the missionaries to us. He brought us out of 
darkness into light. Not all our people, part of them 
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receive Protestantism. A great lon wander from 
the missionaries. May our Lord Jesus Christ give these 
missionaries their reward in the kingdom of heaven. 
Amen.” By. way of postscript the writer adds that 
“(Cyril said Mary was the mother of God, Nestorius said 
Mary was the mother of Christ. His apostles came 
and expounded at Oroomiah. This is written in the 
history.” We should greatly like to see the history 
referred to. It will be seen that John quite under- 
stands the Nestorian controversy, and ily acknow- 
ledges that his church was a Nestorian Church, as 
asserted by the best historians. ‘ 

Two hymns accompany the fore-cited letter, one in 
the ancient language, and one in the modern. The 
writer claims the composition of these for himself. 
The first of the hymns is suggested by the prayer of 
Jonah, son of Amittai. The lines rhyme with each 
other, and each line contains seven syllables, ev 
line ending in a vowel. The nearest approach to t 
metre of which we can think is in the well-known 
hymn, 


“* Waft, waft, ye winds, his story— 
Till like a sea of glory.” 
A mere prose version of the hymn would not at all re- 
present the character of the original, and a poetical 
versien we cannot now attempt; we therefore give a 
translation which is neither prose nor poetty :— 


Hither and hither did I flee, 
Before the Lord a fugitive. 

“¢ Was I as one who strangled thee 
Though I was thy Redeemer? 

“ T swore that I would bury— 
But not in graves— the mighty ; 
Those who saw not, blind ould be, 
Those who ran not, lame should be.” 
The Almighty on high dwelleth, 
And in the low deeps looketh ; 

From death to life he brought me. 
I'll praise thy hame at Nineveh. 


The second hymn is for the evening, and in four 
verses. Mar John says hie com them in the 
month Ear, the 5th day of the month, and on the 
sabbath. This means May 17th, which is Saturday ; 
the Nestorians, therefore, still call that day by its 
Jewish name. 

Since writing the hymns, John has written speci- 
mens of brief prayers and meditations. Our readers 
may be interested in one of each; we therefore give 
them first a prayer and then a meditation. 

**O thou who awakenest tlie sleeper, and raisest 
the fallen, and refreshest the afflicted, who hast com- 
passion upon sinners, and art a great refuge for the 
repenting ; we implore and beseech thee, O , rouse 
us from our slumbers by thy grace, an e off the 
burden of our sloth by thy power. Grant unto us 
that we may stand and do service before thee, and 
watchfully, vigilantly, zealously, and wakefally serve 
thee. The watchers with their hallelujahs, and the 
seraphs with their holiness, are humble in their songs, 
The condemnation of the nations is in their apostacy, 
O Lord of all, Father and Son and Spirit of Holiness ! 
Amen.” ; 

The meditation is preceded by a sentence in which 
allusion is made to the streams of water from the 
—- of ener —— ae in the 

estorian country, and upon them, according to the 
Syriac version of hone the Ark pi ” 


“© wretched soul, how many times hast thou |S 


reclined upon a bed in rest-giving sleep? Arise, 





cast oil into thy lamp, because of the Bridegroom. 
The virgins thy companions, behold, they are pre- 

ing to enter with the Bridegroom. ‘Thou, why 
art thou negligent, tarrying in the multitude of thy 
evils? ©The day of toit which the diligent have 
expected draws near and coihes. Lord; make us meét 
to serve thee then: On thee onr Lord we call. 
From thy gracious refuge we seck for merey. We 


know thou art gracious and merciful, forgiving sins. 
hwo P to ua fro ya o Ch hy : egal 

at é er of thy grace, we may please thee 
ie oda ease” 0 fa 

These brief specimens of religious composition are 
highly curious, and deserve to be recorded in illus- 
tration of the bag grarat and sentiments of one of the 
most remarkable Christian communities in existence. 
‘The writer is a man every way worthy of es am and 
affection, and for his own sake and his people's sake, 
we aré happy to have this opportunity of recording 
what we have seen and heard. 

That we may not weary the reader, we will give 
no further extracts. But before we close we will 
answer the not unnatural question, whether we have 
attempted to relieve the need of these two Christian 
men. We have sought to them friends, be- 
cause wé know that they have need of friends, and 
we are anxious that they should discover by the kind- 
ness which they experience at our hands, that the 
men of Cheisan England delight in befriending the 
disciples of their Master wheresoever these disciples 
dwell, and therefore we hope friends will be found will- 
ing to send them home in safety. To provide then with 
asuitable outfit, and with means for tragedy; must 
be the work of Christian benevolence. We are in- 
io Tagland in arsed ome pena is not oteian read 
in 4 indly suggests that we must to 
the liberality of our ee and adds that he is 
ready to coutribute something towards the objert. 
As we said before, he has visited: and described ¢ 

ple; and it is with much satisfaction that we find 
poring = 0 a a. to io in rein i'l two 
needy Christian brethren, but expressing his willing- 
ness to use his influence in their ir . Sir Culling 
Eardley also has intimated his readiness to join in 
a subscription, provided that our appeal to another 
gentleman whom he names is successful. We are 
quite sure our merition of these two gentlemen will 
not offend them, and. we hope it ‘will promote the 
interests of those in whom we have a deeper interest 
than that which arises from some knowledge of the 
venerable language in which they have more the 
ar for so many yéars. They have retained 
the in mnuch of its ancient purity, aiid have been 
witnesses for Christ amid the darkness and oppres- 
sions of Mohammedanism for twelve centuries; and 
tag. have resisted the efforts of popery to turn them 
aside from the truth received by their fathers. 


quite 








TO OUR READERS. 


i gives ba pene to unce that in consequence ~ 
of our article upon the Nestorians, a subscription 
has beet opened for the betiéfit of these interest- 


ing Christian travellers. Joun Oasset1, of Belle 
Sauvage Yard; London; B.C., will receive contribu- 


tions ;, and im however rae will be Sag eed 
accep peng know porte . 
reared Go M, A., 10s. ; a} South 
shields), 5s.; ‘I. M. (Devonport), 1s. ; two friends 
in Bolton, 5s. ‘ 
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MASSACRE OF HUGUENOTS AT TOULOUSE. 
‘ May 177H 1562. 

A FEW termi the Archbishop of Toulouse pro- 

posed a solemn religious ion of the events 

recorded in the ensuing narrative. The indignation 

with which the proposition was treated by the en- 

lightened pr of the Ftench Roman Catholics 





will be remenibered with pléasure. But it is still | PFO 


evident that the blind bigots of Toulouse, who have 
the shame of executing the last French Protestant 
martyr in 1762, are as deeply sunk in superstition as 
they were three centuries ago. On a future occasion 
we may illustrate the actual state of that city. At 
resent we must confine ourselves to the year of our 
Ford 1562; about which time “ the city of Toulouse is 
said to have contained almost 30,000 Protestants, con- 
sisting of citizens, tradesmen, professors and students. 
The capitouls, or chief municipal officers; were some of 
them Catholics, and some teformed: The so-called 
reli wars were then going on. The parliametitary 
deputies met at Paris on January 17th, 1562; and 
Chancellor de I’ H6pital, well-known for his tolerance, 
and who died of grief a year after the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew (1572), obtained an édict ittirig the 
Protestants to erect places of worship in the suburbs 
of all cities: But in return they were to restore to 
the Catholics the churches and lands of which they 
had taken possession. They were also forbidden to 
assemble any synod except in the presence of the 
. The Reformed gained in one direction, 
but the — of the wealth which the clergy 
was not likely to prompt them to restore what they 
po ete taken. Besides, certain parliaments had 
dec they only consented. to these concessions 
through violence. A second edict which granted new 
concessions to the priesthood was violated by the 
Catholic capitouls themselves. Discontent increased. 
The Reformed could no longer live in a city bristling 
with swords, where the magistrates who ought to have 
watched over the execution. of the laws were the first 
to give the example of cruelty. 

“ Condé had taken possession of Orleans. The Re- 
formed secing that courage alone could secure their 
preservation, took possession of all the towns they 
could. ‘Two Reformed officers belonging to the parlia- 
ment, then resolved to give up Toulouse to Condé. 
The discovery of their enterprise hastened it. on. 
Having chosen for the leader Captain de Saux; on May 
12th, 1562; they seized the Hotel de Ville, and the 
arms they found there. The people, excited by the 
members of parliament, attacked them with fury. 
Mezerai says that the Protestant party had not more 
than 1,000 soldiers outside, but there were more than 
$0,000 in the city, all obstinate and determined to 


die for their faith: The streets were swept by the | (1 


cannon, and the Catholics at length set fire to the 
H6tel de Ville; but still the Reformed gained ground. 
At every advance they made, they went on crying, 
Vive 'Kvanyile (ong live the Gospel)! ‘Phe con- 
flict was terrible, lasted four days; but we will 
not go into the details of the horrors which were 
perpetrated on both sides. Montluc arrived to render 
o to the ecco on thé 16th of May, the 

uguenots, no longer hoping to resist; agreed to a truce 
till the 18th. They were offered permission to retire, or 
to remain in the ¢ity alive, provided they gave up the 
Hotel de Ville, and left there their baggage and their 
arms. They were without powder and provisions; 
and longer resistance would expose them to certain 


death, so they consented to the terms : 
Above 2,000 ‘persons, both men and oe 
taken refuge in the Hotel de Ville. On the evening of 
the truce a large number withdrew to Montauban. 
The others celebrated the Lord's Su the next day, 
which was Whitsunday, and resolved to quit the city 
that evening. The treaty of capitulation expressly 
vided that they should not be disturbed on their 
jourhey, and relying on this ag they went out by 
the gate of Villeneuve. They had searcely started 
when the Catholics fell roy them, massacred a part 
of them, and ged the rest in chains to prisons 
where, very soon, death was the least of their troubles. 
The historians of the period to estimate the 
number of victims at from 3,500 to 4,000. The 
capitouls of the city for their part had seventeen 
ministers hanged. 

“ We have no wish to revive without cause these 
cruel remembrances, but when after three hundred 
years we see a prelates whose duty ought to be to 
a an example of charity towards others, recalling 





o 


mind this mournful date and proclaiming what 
Voltaire called ‘ a procession to thank God for 4,000 
assassinations,’ we believe it our duty to lift up our 
voice and protest aloud against so afflicting and in- 
conceivable a fact. We learn, however, that the 
gee has. been interdicted, and that the Arch- 
ishop, of Toulouse, in a note addressed to & journal 
of that city, declares he is tenderly united in heart to 
his dissident brethren. God who reads all hearts, 
knows what sentiments have dictated these words, in 
which, as Christians, we all wish to unite.” 
ing narration and the remarks which 
follow are from a French journal. It will only be 
needful for us to add, that the procession and thanks- 
giving alluded to by Voltaire has been omitted for a 
number of years. 








Scripture Jllustrations, 


(Acts iv. 1—v. 6.) 


Cuar. iv. J. ‘And as they spake unto the people, 
the priests, and the captain of the temple, and tlie 

ucees, came upon them.” ‘The priests alluded 
to here were those then on duty, and it was part 
of ‘their office. to prevent all distutbance within 
the limits of the temple. The temple guard included 
both priests and Levites—the priests keeping watch 
in three places, and the Levites in twenty-one. 
Each of these watches had a leader, and there was 
one person set over them all.. This person is the one 
here called ‘‘ the captain of the temple.” An arrange- 
ment similar to this is mentioned in the Apocrypha 
Esdras. i. 8), where we read of governors of the 
temple. So also in the Old Testament, Pashur was 
chief governor of the house of the Lord, and smote 
Jeremiah and put him in the stocks (Jer, xx. 1, 2) ; 
the ‘ruler of the house of God” is mentioned in 
1 Chron... ix. 11 and in 2 Chron. xxxi. 13, The 
word used by St. Luke is a military term like our 
word ‘‘ captain,” and hence some have supposed that 
the officer was. a Roman, but we think it far more 
likely that the explanation we give above is the true 
one. As for the captains acta by wa = 
his chap. xxii. 4;,52; they were probably the 
Senta at bs san te divisions ob the temple guar ; 
though some think that several 


persons Olliciated in 
turn as captains of the temple. 
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The Sadducees were a religious sect, and a political 
RF This word Sadducee is of uncertain origin ; 
As 


some it is taken from their supposed founder | 
Zadok, and by others from a Hebrew word meaning 
“righteous.” The Sadducees are regarded as Jewish | 0 
| Alexandria. It is worthy of notice that the name 


rationalists, They professed to be more intellectual, 


philosophical, and liberal than other people. They | 
the restraints put upon their faith by the | 


scorn 
system generally accepted, and rejected what did not 
commend itself to their reason. Hence they denied 
the existence of angels and spirits, and the doctrine 
of the resurrection. All such things they viewed as 
superstitious, and therefore they were always ready 
to oppose the teaching of our Lord and his apostles. 
Great advocates for liberty, they were very un- 
willing to tolerate opinions different from their own ; 
and instead of refuting the apostles, they “ laid hands 
Pt them, and put them in hold unto the next 
ay.” : 

Verse 5. “Their rulers, elders, and scribes; ” i.¢., 
the rulers, elders, and scribes of the Jews. The 
rulers were most likely chief priests, who, with the 
scribes and elders, made up the great council at 
Jerusalem, ‘This council, or sanhedrim, consisted of 
seventy-one persons, in imitation of the seventy elders 
who were appointed to assist Moses (Num. xi. 16). 
The high priest was the president of the council ; 
the elders were very likely rulers of synagogues, but 
really representatives of the people ; the scribes were 
the copyists and guardians of the Holy Scriptures, 
as well as their expounders. In the New Testament 
the scribes are sometimes called “lawyers” and 
‘“‘doctors,” because they were learned in the law of 
Moses, and were teachers of others. The scribes 
were a very important class of men, and their care in 
securing accurate copies of the Scriptures was éx- 
traordinary. Even to this day the most beautiful 
Hebrew manuscript is condemned, if a single mistake 
is detected in it; and it is sup that the same 
jealous care has watched over the sacred volume for 
many generations. No books in the world are 
written more beautifully and with more minute ex - 
actness than the Hebrew manuscripts of the Old 
Testament, 

Verse 6. *‘ And Annas tlie high priest, and Caia- 
phas, and John, and Alexander, and as many as were 
of the kindred of the high priest.” We in John 
xviii. 13 that ‘* Annas was father-in-law to Caiaphas, 
who was the high priest that same year.” In bake 
iii. 2 we also read that Annas and Caiaphas were 
high priests. Now inasmuch as there ought to have 
been but one high priest at atime, and since the 
office of high priest was for life, there seems some 
difference in the texts we have quoted. The difficulty 
is not very great. ‘The Romans interfered in the 
management of affairs, and appointed as high priests 
whom they chose. Hence it came to pass that Annas 
the true high prac was at one time associated with 
Caiaphas ; and that at another time Caiaphas alone 
is called the high priest. It would seem from the 
verse before us that Annas again resumed his title, 
and hence he is called the high priest, while Caiaphas 
is merely mentioned by name. We learn from Jose- 
phus that not only Annas and Caiaphas, but five 
sons of Annas, all filled the high priest’s office. Some 
think that although Caiaphas was high priest by the 
appointment of the Romans, St. does not 
recognise him as such, because the title perly 
belonged to Annas alone. With regard to John and 








Alexander, it has been 4 Se that John was John 
the son of Zacchzeus, aud Alexander the brother of 
Philo, the famous Jewish writer. More than one dis- 
tinguished person among the Jews then bore the name 
of John. Alexander was governor of the Jews of 


of Alexander is not Jewish, but Greek. The Jews 
say the; name was adopted among them in conse- 
quence of the kindness shown to their nation by 
Alexander the Great. Alexander, the governor, is said 
to have been in high favour with Claudius Cesar, and 
Josephus informs us that it was he who supplied the 
gold and silver with which the gates of the temple 
were overlaid. ; 

Verse 7. “Set them in the midst.” The Jewish 
council, or sanhedrim, we are informed, sat in a 
semicircle, and persons who were brought before 
them were so placed in the area that they might be 
said to be set in the midst. 

They asked,‘ By what power, orby what name, have 
ye done this?” y of the Jews were very super- 
stitious, and firmly believed that by means of magic, 
or by aes certain names, it was possible to 
work miracles. There is a Jewish book professing to 
be a life of Christ, in which it is said that Christ 
discovered the secret name of God, and by its use 
was enabled to ‘orm his miracles.. The Divine 
name thus alluded to:is called Shem-hamphorash, and 
is supposed to be the same as Jehovah, which the 
Jews will not utter. They say the last who uttered 
it was Simeon the righteous, and that it was unlaw- 
ful to pronounce it except in the Temple of Jerusalem. 
By the virtue of this name, they say, Moses slew the 
Eeyptian, and Elisha brought the bears upon the 

i who mocked him. ‘This name, they tell us, 
was found by David on a stone, when digging the 
foundations of the temple; and, lest it. should be 
learned, he laid it up in the sanctuary. Two lions 
made by magic arts guarded the sacred name, and, 
although made of brass, would roar so terribly at 
any one who came to steal. the name, that he would 
forget it. Christ succeeded in entering the sanctuary 
by a 2c arts, unperceived by the priests: he copied 
the holy name on parchment, and hid it under his 
skin, having made an incision for that purpose. 
When he came out, the brazen lions roared and made 
him forget the name, but the parchment made him 
recover it, and by it, as we have said, his. miracles 
were wrought. Such is the absurd story which the 
Jews wrote, and for a long time believed. «It enables 
us to understand the question, ‘‘ By what power, or 
by what name, have ye done this? ” Let us add that 
it was not by this name Jehovah only that they 
supposed miracles were wrought. Josephus represents 
the Jews as working cures by invoking the name of 
Solomon, and intimates that the Essenes preserved 
the names of angels. ‘This superstitious use of names 
has descended to modern times. For instance, a 
secret charm by which you may prevent your enemy 
from being able to draw his sword from its scabbard, 
or to fire his gun, consists in thrice pronouncing the 
following names: Sandik, Annilda, Himaz, Sinati, 
Umu, Melinio. If you utter these names your 
enemy cannot assault you. In another case you are 
to write seventy-two words, each of which contains a 
part of the Divine name. If you the paper 
thus written upon the head of a dead: man, he will 
answer whatever questions you put to him, and die 
again when you take it away. Multitudes of these 
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Jewish amulets or charms are in existence, and it is 
remarkable how frequently their miraculous power is 
a 8 to lie in certain names. 

erse 36. ‘* Joses, surnamed Barnabas, the son of 
consolation, a Levite of Cyprus,” is very particularly 
described as a person who land at Jerusalem, 
and sold it and brought rice and laid it at the 
apostles’ feet. Joses is probably the same as Joseph, 
and Barnabas is a name which the apostles gave to 
him, most likely because of the consolation and en- 
couragement they found in him. Barnabas is still 
further called a Levite of Cyprus. At that time 
many of the Jews were scattered abroad, and among 
them, of course, there would be some of the sons of 
Levi. Cyprus is an extensive island in the north- 
east of the Mediterranean Sea, with Cilicia to the 
north, and Syria to the east. ‘This island was very 
fruitful, and abounded in mineral wealth. The inhabi- 
tants were idolatrous and dissipated, and Venus was 
one of the chief objects of their worship ; indeed, they 
said she was born there. Cyprus was one of the 
first places out of Syria where the a was preached, 
as we learn from Acts xi. 19. Christianity has 
always retained a hold upon the people ; at one 
time there were fifteen or sixteen bishops in the 
island ; and even now-it.is said that two-thirds of the 
inhabitants are Christians. For a long period Cyprus 
has been under the domination of the Turks. 

Chap. v. 1. Ananias is a Hebrew name, the same 
as Hananiah, one of the companions of Daniel (Dan. 
i. 6): it signifies the ‘‘ favour or grace of the Lord.” 
Sapphira is also a Hebrew name, meaning “Beautiful.” 
The conduct of these persons was not in harmony 
with their names. : 

Verse 3, Satan is a Hebrew word signifying an 
adversary or opponent, and it is applied to the devil 
in Scripture, because he is the adversary of God, of 
man, and of all ess. 

Verse 6. “The young men arose, wound him up, 
and buried him.” In the East, interments take —_ 
very soon after death. Coffins do not seem to have 
been used, but the deceased person was closely 
wra up in his own clothes, or in grave-clothes, 
and 80 buried. Lazarus was Nea up in some 
such manner, and so was our Lord imeclf. Under 
ordinary circumstances, 4 os would be buried with 
more ceremony than in the case before us; but in all 
cases graves were ready prepared to receive the dead. 
It is apparent that the young men who buried Ananias 
showed no unseemly haste in the performance of 
their task, for although they appear to have i 
him away at once, it was three hours or more before 
they returned (see verses 7 and 10). From the 
ancient sepulchres still existing in the Holy Land, we 
are led to suppose that the usual mode of burial was 
either in excavations in the sides of hills, in natural 
caves, or in artificial vaults outside the cities and 
towns. 








Eminent Christians. 
—+— 
BISHOP BEVERIDGE. 
Witi1aM Beveringe was one of the ornaments of 
his age and nation. As ascholar, a theological writer, 
and a Christian, he is still held in great and deserved 
honour. He was born in 1637, at Barrow, in Leicester- 
shire, of which parish, his grandfather, father, and 
brother were vicars in succession. His first instruc- 





tions were received from his father, who afterwards 
sent him to Oakham School, and then to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. At Cambridge he was cha- 
racterised by the propriety and strictness of his con- 
duct, as well as by his application to learning. When 
little more than eighteen he had written a dissertation 
in Latin upon Oriental languages, and a Syriac gram- 
mar. These were published in 1658. In 1661 he was 
presented to the vicarage of Ealing, in Middlesex, 
where he divided his time between the duties of his 
office and his learned pursuits. In 1669 he published 
a valuable work on ancient chronology, and three 
years later a most important collection of ecclesiastical 
canons in Greek and Latin. This last work estab- 
lished his reputation abroad and at home, as one of 
the greatest explorers of Christian antiquity then 
living. In 1672 he was appointed rector of St. Peter’s, 
Cornhill, and soon after prebendary of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. His diligence both as a student and as a 
minister continued unabated, and his deep personal 
piety was apparent to all. These qualities procured 
for him the 3 Pa of archdeacon of Colchester, 
an office which he filled with great advantage to the 
church. When the excellent bishop Horneck pro- 
posed the establishment of certain religious societies, 
at atime when such things were almost unknown, 
Dr. Beveridge entered warmly into the plan, and pro- 
moted it with all his influence. He was a decided 
member of the Church of England, and looked with 
no favour upon the Romanising tendencies of James 
II. As a thorough Protestant, he used his en- 
deavours to resist the encroachments of Popery. At 
the same time, he was opposed to the idea of altering 
the system of the church, so as to admit the Non- 
conformists. 

On the accession of William III. several bishops 
refused to take the oaths of allegiance to him, and 
were removed from their sees. The diocese of Bath 
and Wells, which had been given up by Dr. Ken, was 
offered to Beveri’ge, but he declined it. No other 
bishopric was offered him during that reign, but in 
1704 Queen Anne made him bishop of St. Asaph. 
Soon after this he published an explanation of the 
Church Catechism, for the use of his diocese; and 
while he lived he was as active as his h allowed 
in the performance of his duties. He died in 1708, 
and was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. He left his 
library to St Paul's, and a portion of his other pro- 
erty was bequeathed to charitable and pious uses. 

e was universally regarded as one of the best men of 
his time ; he was modest, learned, conscientious, and 
eminently religious, and he commanded the love and 
admiration of all who knew him. « 

Bishop Beveridge only published four sermons and 
his work on the Catechism in English. . All else he 
eae yam thes in learned lan es.. But he left be- 

ind him various works which have since been printed. 
Among them we may mention his Sermons, ‘‘ Private 
Thoughts and Meditations,” and “ Exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles.” Of all these, the ‘ Private 
Thoughts” have been the most popular. He wrote 
them for his own use in early life, and they are not 
always in the best taste, but they are so earnest and 
devout that they will always be read with profit by 
serious Christians. ‘This work was published by his 
executors, who thus speak of him in their preface :— 
“ While’ his care of souls was chiefly confined to the 
bounds of a single parish, with what labour and zea! 


| did he apply himself to the discharge of his miniséry 
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in the seyeral parts and ene of it. How on peewee 
and instructive was he in his 

pulpit; how warm and affectionate in mor private 
exhortations how orthodox in his doctrine; how 
regular and ‘uniform in the public worship of the 
church. In a word, so zealous was he, and yest va 
minded in all the spiritual exercises of bd te 
function, and his labours were 80 crowned | of 
with blessing and success, that, as he hivaself was 


justlystyled the great ‘reviver and ringed primitive 
iety,’ so his parish was deseryedly as the 
t model and pa pattern for the rest of its neighbours 

to copy after.” 


With respect to his conduct in his more exalted 
stations, the same authority says, His care and dili- 
gence in as his power in the church was en- 
larged; and as Aw had before discharged the duty of 
a faithful pastor over a single fold, so, pen his au- 
thority was extended to larger districts, he still. pur- 
sued thesame pious and laborious methods of advancing 
the honour and interest of religion, by watching over 
both clergy and laity, and giving them all necessary 
direction and assistance for the effectual performance | the 
of their respective duties.” In a letter which he 
addressed to the clergy of his diocese soon after his 
advancement, he strongly urges tthe duty of cate- 
chising and instructing the any 4 committed to their 
of the Christian religion, to 


charge, in the princi 
now what they were to believe | humb 


the end they might 


and do in order to salvation.” ‘This of personal 
religious instruction of the flock, he deemed of s0 
much importance that he. he “thought it 


necessary to begin with that thew which, whatever 
else he or they should do, would turn to little or no 
account, as to the main end of the ministry.” 

His religious principles and sentiments while he was 
yet very young, may be gathered from the ‘ Private 
‘Thoughts ” upon religion to which allusion has already 
been made, and which he wrote in early life. “This 
work comprises tawelve articles of faith, Aa resolu- 
tions founded upon them. In order to "show that in 
his faith he accepted the great doctnines of salvation 
by grace through faith, it may be sufficient to recitea 
few of these articles. ‘The second runs thus:—'J 
believe that whatsoever the Most High God would 
have me to believe or do in order to his g oat my 
happiness, he hath revealed to me in his holy Scrip- 
tures.” Here is a testimony #0 the fulness and 
sufficiency of the Scriptures, which at this time 
deserves especial attention. It shows how far this 
excellent man was from accepting tradition on the one 
hand, and rationalism on the other. It reminds us of 
Chillingworth’s celebrated dictum, ‘The Bible, and 
the Bible only, is the réligion of Protestants. ? 

ural io it Beveridee thus professes ng hee 
nat prayity, us 
in Christ, in four articles :—‘1 lelies the Son 
God became the Son of Man that I, the son of man, 
might become the son of God. I believethat Christ 
lived to God and died for sin, that I might die to sin 
and live with God. I believe that Christ rose érom 
the grave that I might rise from my sins; and that 
he is ascended into heaven that I may come unto him. 
I believe that my person is only justified by the merit 


of Christ imputed to me, and'that my nature is only 
sanctified by the Spirit of Christ i in me.” 
the ations which he makes are these : 


—* I am resolved that rab ae 
de anything that is good with 


Se | 





Diyine grace, 80 Barilla pasion’ tapi) any, Govan 
the | from God upon account of gnashing # a0 20 bis aiary 
and service. I am resolved, ane grate steeds 32 
make Christ tte arene of Tay ye here, 80 
Christ may be the portion of my soul hereafter.” 
There are many alter things sin ncek which abun- 
dantly attest he sp ith, ral for the glory 
God, his desire y, and to promote the 
Sere, of souls. Tis hale life. was in harmony 
with these principles bles, ans Rg cannot wonder that 
when he was dyi i bishops of his 
time is said rs Te goes one of the 
greatest and of baste that ore ngland bred. 
Toad any atcten on of Pala Es ks, “ The 
Great Necessity and Advantage of Pu ven and 
Frequent Communion.” aed he sought to pro- 
mote attendance upon public worship and means 
of grace; in one word, foadragete seria 9 religh, 
" So, So wratioel eilcmmmnen: Hispheervar 
ONS UPOR priv: ¢ prayer are Many o1 them 
—- and al iti Mf ent that io ba @ man 
ce ing upon 
ete aicleen te on and talents are 
Seas bet Solar Ge ee are enlisted 
in the service of was the case : 
Bishop Beyeridge, and Christ honoured his endeavours 
by making him useful at 9 time when the church 
greatly needed faithful and devoted pastors. His own 
humble and reverent spirit is every where i ip 
For instanee, when he gays, ‘ God's word is 
read in either of the chapters, whether of the Old or 
New Testament, receive it not as the word of man. 
but, as it is in truth, the Ward af Bed blah effec: 
tually worketh in you that believe. And therefore 
hearken to it with the same attention, reverence, and 
faith, as you would haye hover ey pat os y 


Mount Sinai, when God 
our Saviour’s side, leg lly. he pa. se gn 
He was especially urgen’ ap agseg a 

and life, thd in exerting FIRE BOE OOIy AO. AN, 

live as holily as they prayed: ‘‘ It concerns rae. ee 
says, ‘‘ to take care swiss you live, and for that purpose 
how you pray: that your lives may be in all points 
such as becometh the 1 of Christ ; that you may 
adorn your profession with all virtuous and 
works ; that you may shine as light in the world, so 
that men may see there is more in going yi day 
to church than they are aware of, lags fd 


nye romar 


suaded to pepe penge od at the hours of prayer.” 
* The sum of all our p ” he: wat Dede 
sists in obeyin: geting anh and foll t, the cireum- 
stances of whose life are | on purpose that we 
may imitate ie nsf ono not only 
in the pode Ea Nap actions, even in 
as aacometaaces the substance of them.” 


We shall socal. we ny ae of this good 
and truly great man, by 
contained in his works, 


me steadfast in grace so to fit 
and prepare m to appear before thee in the white 
robes 0 and a@uother world, that 
whenever my dissolution comes, I may cheerfully 
resign my spirit into the haeds of my Creator and | 
sits at the right hand ; and with the. joy 

: | quire of saints and ange aad ie cone 
just men made perfect, chant forth thy praises to al 
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RELIGIOUS APHORISMS. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF QUESNEL. 

Tr is rare not to be false, in speaking of one’s self. 

The more excuses we pretend to make before God, 
the nore we condemn ourselyes, 

As is the heart, so is the tongue. 

The strength of pride is the strength of the mo- 
ment, 

Vanity serves but to hide from ourselves what we 
aré atid what we are not. 


The cure of our blindness is but commenced in | 


this world, for the spirit has a darkness ‘that can ‘be 
dissipated only by the light of heaven. 

God knows how to find men for his work, when he 
designs to employ them. 


Nothing is truly great but what is so before God. 


humility is the mark of the 


Pride is the charaeteristic of the children of Adam ; 
Second Adam in his 
children. 


Christ promises peace on'earth to those he loves, ’ 


but, not repose. The of God is found in his 
love, by the —_ in ye name eh npr he en- 
counters, and to whatsoever tempest he iis exposed. 
Providence is served by everything, yet is de- 
pendent on nothing. 
The devil exalts but to cast down. 


To say, I adore, is not the whole of true devotion, ' 
but it consists in submission to God from the ‘heart, | be 


preferring his will to our own, in living and acting 


and regarding what has reference to him, and to 


esteem nothing beyond his commandments. 

Prayer demands the heart, not the life ; the affec- 
tions, not the words ; faith, not reasoning. 

In God are the springs of futurity, and it is 
trampling on his rights to wish to foresee what is ‘to 
happen, in order that we may protect ourselves from 


oquaing eyil by onr own endeavours. 
The eloquence of prayer is simply to make known 
our wants to the Lo 

ng so much retards our cure as our pre- 
sumption. 
_Huwiiy is both the mother and the daughter of 


It is not enough that our desires should be ‘holy ; 
they should be regulated by the law of God. 








Correspondence, 
—o— 
{When our opinion ‘s desired 





No. 82.—M. R. 8.—Col. iii. 16.—* Let the word 
of Christ dwell in you richly im all wisdom; aeiiing 
and admonishing one anether in psalms and hymns 
ee eae in your hearts 'to ‘the 


WHAT IS MEANT BY “ RICHLY IN ALL wispont?” 

The difficulty arises from the mode of punctuation, 
and an egret nae, has been _fosgeated. An im- 
provemen nd .we ‘are always at liberty to 
a ee epee itself to our ju ‘because the 
marks used in punctuation are im: nts of modern 
times, and havi no existence in original Hebrew or 
Greek manuscrpts, ; 


ip- | the Christians at Pontus the 





_ With the punctuation changed, the verse is divided 
into three clauses instead of two, and reads thus :— 

Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly. In all 
wisdom teaching and admonishing one another. In 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs singing with 
grace in your hearts to the Lord,” 





No. 83.0. P.—" Bor rae Lorp warpevep Paa- 
Ron's HEART,”—Pxod. x. 27. 

By withholding Divine grace, the natural tendency of 
the heart p: . God does not cause the eyil, but 
permits thé evil. A heathén could say— 

: No evil can from Thee 

‘Tis only suffered, not ; $ 
As darkness is not from the sun, 
Nor mount the shades rill he fs gone.” 





No. 84.—E. B—Wnay was Jonaw anGry Brcavtse 
NINEVEH WAS SPARED ? 

Possibly because his veracity as a prophet might after- 
wards be doubted. A desire to secure his own renown— 
in other words, self—prevailed, 


No. 85.—L. (Stockton.)—WHaT BECAME oF THE 
ARK AFTER THE DESTRUCTION oF THE TEMPLE? 
Supposed.to have been destroyed by fire. 








No, 86.—E. D.— Waar was THE Custom oF THE 
J#ws IN REFERENCE To Espovsats P 

‘When a Jewish damsel was betrothed, or engaged to 

married, generally from six months to twelve months 
intervened between the time of the espousal and the 
period of the marriage. By this custom the unsullied 
purity of the alliance was established. 


No. 87.—A. 8.—Camn.—At the commencement of the 
world’s history—as all the human race are descended 
from the same parents—the ‘earliest alliances must (by 
Divine appointment) have been between the members 
of the same family ; but when families multiplied, then 
were prom those prohibitions which are deemed 
esséntial to the good of socicty. 


No. 88.—C. B. (Colchester.)—We are unable to find 
the statement to which “C, B.” refers. When the 
_— of a difficulty is desired, the passage should be 
quoted. 








No. 89.—JUVENIS IS UNABLE: TO UNDERSTAND WHAT 
IS MEANT BY THE APOSTLE WHEN HE SPEAKS OF “ THE 
= < ae ca ee ene Peter vs = } : 

The e is giving his fatherly adviceto recent con- 
verts. ‘The Jewish called new proselytes “‘litile 
children,” and “new born babes.” The Apostle Peter gave 
ion of * new born 
babes,” because:many-of them had only entered upon the 
duties of their spirituallife; and therefore, to carry on the 
simile from the youthful’ disciple to the nourishment 

tells dren are supported, and 
promoted, ‘by méidk, so the 
young Christian is to be sustained, and his spiritual 
strength invigorated, by the pure, simple, and unadul- 
terated nourishment which the Gospel supplies, and 
which ho terms “the sinoore milk of the Word.” 
@herefore he exhorts them as earnestly to desire the 
nutrition for their souls’ health, whieh God’s word yields, 
as infants desire, having once tasted, the food adapted to 
their wants, and which is essential to their grewth. 

No/90.—Jd. 6. —Wenrz THE APPEARANCES OF CHRIST, 
AFTER His CRUCIFIXION, IN PERSON OR IN SPIRIT ? 

f ith the Scripture? * Then said he to Thomas, 
Reach hither thy finger, and behold my haads ; and reach 
hither band and thre it into my side: and be nos 
faithless, ‘but believing.” 
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“Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I, myself: 
handle me, and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones 
as ye see me have, And when he had thus spoken, he 
shewed them his hands and his feet.” 

* And he did eat before them.” 





No. 91.—Lizziz.—WHaT WAS THE MARK GOD SET 
upon CaIn ?—Gen. iv. 15. 

We do not know, but it ark possibly have been a 
horror-stricken countenance—the impress of air 
arising from the consciousness of guilt, combined with 
feelings of ungodliness prevailing within the man; and 
by this visible punishment beholders might be deterred 
from murder by seeing the direful consequences in the 
countenance of the first murderer. 

Some divines are of opinion that “the mark ” implies 
that God gave Cain a sign or token that he should not 
be slain. 





No. 92.—J. S.—Wuat Is THE SIN AGAINST THE 
Hoty Guost, AND IS IT POSSIBLE TO COMMIT IT NOW P 
—Matt. xii. 32. 

Judging from Mark iii. 22 and following verses, it 
would seem to imply that to ascribe to Satan the 
miracles which Christ performed by the Holy Ghost, 
as an evidence of the truth of his heavenly mission, was 
to sin against the Holy Ghost. As our Lord spoke not 
only of what was done, but what should hereafter be 
done, we are led to believe that men may commit the 
offence; and practically, all men do commit. the offence 
who resist the calls and admonitions of the Holy Spirit, 
and depart this life in a state of final impenitence. 





No. 93.—C.—How MAY A MAN FEEL ASSURED THAT 
HE HAS NOT SINNED AGAINST THE HoLy GHost? 

Hardness of heart and contempt of God’s word and 
commandments would be the result, and consequently 
when any concern, sorrow, or anxiety is experienced by 
any persons for fear they should have committed this 
sin, it is certain that they have not committed it. The 
anxiety felt is an evidence of exemption. 





No. 94,—S. E.—How CAN WE RECONCILE THE DEATH 
OF CHRIST WITH THE LOVE OF GOD, AND IN WHAT 
MANNER DOES IT RECONCILE Us TO Gop? 

Man as a transgressor is at enmity with God, and 
God is justly displeased ; but while there exists with God 
displeasure at the disobedience which dishonours him, 
there is also pity for the offender, and a desire for his 
rescue, and, therefore, God is pleased to provide’ the 
means by which this deliverance may be effected, namely, 
in the gift of Christ, who is set forth as the hope of a 
lost world, for “God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” When, 
therefore, the transgressor believes in this appointed 
Deliverer, the work of reconciliation, as far as regards 
himself individually, is accomplished. The enmity which 
existed in his heart towards God is done away. He is, 
therefore, reconciled to God, and God may he said to be 
reconciled to him, The offender by believing in Christ 
conforms to the mode in which it pleases Almighty God 
that his mercy shall flow, and consequently by this con- 
formity to the Divine will; the man is no longer regarded 
as an offender, no longer viewed as being among the 
ungodly. Whatever pity God from the benevolence of 
his nature may have for sinners, we are assured by his 
own word that he cannot be in a state of reconciliation 
with them so long as they continue in unbelief. The 
reconciliation, therefore, « boa not take place until the 
sinner believes in Christ. The great, the only, and the 
ever effectual remedy for the evils produced by sinis in the 
atonement offered by the Divinely appointed Redeemer. 





No. 95.—J. A.—“ AND CAIN WENT OUT FROM THE 
PRESENCE OF THE LORD, AND DWELT IN THE LAND OF 
Nop.”—Gen. iv. 16. 

It.is to be presumed that Adam, as a pious and peni- 
tent man, taught his household to assemble together for 
the worship of Almighty God; but Cain regarded this 
duty as an act of piety at was hostile to his frame of 
mind, and therefore he withdrew from the place of 
God’s worship, here called “the presence of the Lord,” 
and “dwelt in the land of Nod.” “ Nod” signifies 
“a wanderer,” or “an exile,” and the country, in all 
probability, derived its name from the unsettled habits 
of its first inhabitant. 


No. 96.—W. L. M. 
The passage referred to means in the Hebrew any 
kind of fermented liquor, 


No. 97.—G. S— Who aE THE RiGHTEOUS ? 
The righteous are not the innocent, but the guilty 
pardoned. 











No. 98.—M. M.—“ Jesus salTH unto HIM, IF I 
WILL THAT HE TARRY TILL I COME, WHAT IS THAT 
TO THER? ”—John xxi. 22. 

e ion * till L.come” is supposed to refer to 
Christ’s coming at the destruction of Jerusalem. John, 
the disciple spoken of, was the only one of our Lord’s 
disciples that was living at the time of this direful visita- 
tion; and some writers state that this venerable servant of 
God and follower of Christ lived for nearly thirty years 
after the fall of Jerusalem, its temple, its priesthood, 
and its polity, 


No. 99.—G, 8.—“ If THE RIGHTEOUS. SCARCELY BE 
SAVED, WHERE SHALL THE UNGODLY AND THE SINNER 
siTtie acces ee aris refer to the various hi 

passage is sup ler various hin- 
drances which good men encounter in their efforts to 
lead a devout and godly life. If even these men find it 
difficult to escape the enticements of an ensnaring 
world, what must be the condition ef men who are 
devoid of holy desires, and pass their lives in the ap- 
proval of the things by which they are ensnared ? and 
when the evil day arrives, where can men find refuge 
who have been irreverent as regards God, and trans- 
gressors as man ? 





No. 100.—A. B. (Salop.)—Iv THE ErveRNaL Destiny 
OF THE SOUL BE FIXED AT THE TIME OF ITS EXIT FROM 
THE BODY, WHERE 18 THE NEED OF A Day oF JuDG- 
MENT? 

As the joys of the rightéous and the sorrows of the 
finally impenitent commence the instant the soul departs 
this iife, e day of judgment must be as the 
day for manifesting, in the ce of assembled 
universe, the truth, the faithfulness, the mercy, and the 
justice of Almighty God; and, therefore, on that day 
there will not be the commencement of happiness or of 
misery, but a public declaration of the sentence which 
awaits each individual; and the time for this public 
manifestation is that on which the body is raised from 
the: grave, once more to be united, for weal or for woe, 
with its kindred spirit. That: day puts an end to time, 
and introduces the,eternal destinies of geod men, of bad 
men; and of the fallen angels. : 





Ne. 101.—8. L.—Tue PARABLE OF ‘HE Propiaat, 
WHAT. Is MEANT BY THE YOUNGER AID THE ELDER 
i Aye one ny reproset the Gen 

‘The you son is thou C) i 
and the. alter oda to dengue the Jewim nation. The 
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elder son—that is, the Jew— murmured that the Gentiles 
(the younger: son in the parable), who were afar off, 
should be brought nigh to God by penitence, leading to 
newness of life. But we must bear in remem 

that the smaller circumstances of any parable must be 
dwelt upon with extreme caution. 








I HOPE TO BE A CHRISTIAN. 

You do! Why, then, do you not seek to be a Chris- 
tian? “Ask and ye shall receive; seek and ye shall 
find; knock and it’ shal be to you. a “Ye | 
hall seek for me and find me, when ye search for me 
with all your heart?” Are you seeking for God with 
all your heart? No man ever yet escaped from the 

raldom of sin and Satan who did not earnestly 


struggle to be free; cf 5 fk bbe eg rhe: sh 
gate who did’ not agonise to accomplish and Tee 
lessness and inattention oa no founda | 


ton fr hope thet yo are to become a child of 


¥ow hope to bea Christian! Why, then, do you, 
not give * your sins, renounce thé world as poe 
portion, and iy surrender f to 
who ig ‘the Way, the ‘Truth, and the Life? He is 
ready and willing to receive you. He gave his life a 
ransom for sinners ; mop ies f ds es his Spirit to those 
who earnestly ask filled “his revealed 
word with invitations and pe coe to those thus 
who desire his grace; he has long knocking at 
the door of your heart for admission. How, then,’can 
you hope to bea Christian ? 

¥ou hope to bea Christian! When? Not now. 
You are too busy, or have something in view 1 
must first be aécomplished, or are 80 indisposed to 
give yourself to the work, that this is not felts to be 
the “convenient season. After a while, when you 
have accumulated a e; OF 
when you can earishie in the world’s 
when iaate is a revival of religisn, ‘or ‘at fart 
a dying bed, oaks whale dren 
commands and promises are for the 

ves no encouragement to wait for a 
Fon have no asstirance that there shall be any 
beyond the present. Before the anticipated: $m oe 
comes you may be in eternity. 

You hope to be a Christian! So multitudes of 
others like yourself, who were ten sin, on 
hoped ; but where are they now? ee 
they been cut’ down as cimberers of 
Their day of grace and day SE bane eae Patiey 
lived without Christ, and they died without him ; 
they trifled away theit precious time on earth, in the 
delusive hope that some day or other 7 be 

Christians. at day never came to 1, and 
will come. ‘Their harvest is past, the summer al 
ended,” and their souls are not saved. 


x 








GOD's DECREES NOT TO BE hess 
PRETED. 
He that builds all his confit ‘oules 


on an un grounded a 

eternity, “hath decreed him to life and bea ces wom 
soul, 

his house on a quicksand ; al suddenly oer 








out seeking for’ God really dwelling 
and be swallowed’ We are nowhere bi 
to these eaten, Oy wholesome counsel 
Sh vi this—*'to make our anor ‘and election aire 


We have no warrant in Scripture to peep into the 
hidden rolls and volumes of eternity, auld to persuade 
ourselves that we are certainly elected to everlasting 
happiness, we see the image of’ God in righte- 
ousness and true holiness shaped in our hearts. 

God's everlasting decree is an object too dazzling 
and t for us to set our eyes upon. It is far 
peerage let me add, safer—to look on the rays 

88, as they are reflected in our hearts, 
pal there to ead the gentle character of God's love 
to us in our love to him; just as it is safer for us, if 
we desire to see the sun, to look upou it here below 
in a pail of water, than to cast ~— eyes to the 
body of the sun itself, which is radiant and 


scorching. 
The best assurance any can have of an interest in 
@ soul’ to him. When our 


God, is conformity of 
Sst ter Pi tied, onda om 
to will, we resently perceive wi 
us a spirit of adoption, rl oye to say, ‘* Abba, 


| Father! We shall not then care to peep into the 


hidden poor < of eye to see whether our names 
are written’ there in characters of gold. No. We 
‘shall find a or of God's thoughts concerning us 
written in our own breast. There let us read’ the 
character of his favour to us; there let us look for 
an inward sense of his love to us, flowing out of our 
h and unfeigned love to him. And we shall 
more undoubtedly persuaded of it than if 
ar et sit oes ed watchers above that are admitted 
to heaven’s secrets should come and tell us that they 
saw our names enrolled in the volumes of eternity. 








NEARER. 
“ For now Is your salvation nearer than when ye believed.” 
Nearer? yes! we feel it not 
Roms, the rushing of the strife, 
we mourned our change pt fe lot, 


A eiled th , $F ab ogee life 
By ee ci ° 


feet trod, 
ters os ig neat to God. 
When she day me 
hes we. walked 


aan d night, 
)f the Wat: ay ier li 


en we pa 
“Fn thosé hoiirs of - a dim 
We were drawing near to him. 
When beneath the sudden stroke 
our joys ¥ went down, 
When our best roke 
Earth pets to stake their crown, 


ganar! th they trod, 
Nearer dre drew we'tp gut God. 


in thie days of bitter ri 
When w Fed their si Te} 
1en our hates were b peding ow. 
stricken—oh! how sore | 


hy! 
White ay neath the rod, 
ere nearer to Our God. 


é 
ote tate hi high 
Flooding al that spot 
=r 


Me ny that hour of nee 
we nearer our 
Through the long and vanished years, 
, and depress’d, 


, stra, 
— with their mists of tears, 


to pine 
"he epee q arent-driven 


ci sata eave 


vite 
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PRACTICAL TEACHING, 

Ir was in the summer house on the hill in the woods, 
behind the garden, that Jane was sitting with Georgy, 
when she read to him about Moses in the bulrushes. 

She held the book o upon her lap, so that 
Georgy could see, and then took hold of the end of 
his finger to point to the words, as she read along 
from line to line. 

‘“* Now,” said she, “ first Pll read it myself alone, 
and then you and I will read it together.” 

She began thus, reading very slowly, so that 
Georgy could see every word as she read it. 

‘* And there went a man of the house of Levi.” 

‘“‘ That is of the family of Levi,” said Jane explain- 
ing. ‘You see all the Hebrews were the children 
and grandchildren and great grandchildren, &c., of 
twelve brothers, that came to this country ther. 
And one of the brothers was named Levi. This man 
was of that branch of the family.” 

** And took a wife of the daughter of Levi.” 

‘So you see that they were both descended from 
the same brother.” 

** And the woman conceived and bare a son. 

‘‘ And when she saw that he was a goodly child she 
hid him three months.” 

“That was for fear that they would come and carry 
him off and drown him in the river, according to the 
law that the king had made.” 

‘* And she did not want to have him drowned, be- 
cause he was such a good boy,” said Georgy. 

“Ah! but goodly does not mean good, exactly,” 
said Jane. ‘It means good looking. He was a 
handsome baby, and looked well and strong, I sup- 
pose. So she could not bear to have him drowned. 
So she kept him hid away in the house somewhere for 
three months, but then he grew so big and strong, 
and his voice gover 80 eo that she was afraid to 
keep him any longer. And for some time, I su 
she did not know what to do with him. Pag 
afraid to leave him anywhere near the people's houses, 
for then whoever should find him wast know that he 
belonged to somebody that lived near by. And so 
you see they might suspect her and perhaps find her 
out, and so at last not only drown the poor baby, but 
also kill her for having hid him so long. 

‘So she formed the plan of making a little basket- 
boat for him, out of bulrushes, and leaving him 
among the flags by the river, at a place where the 
princess used to come to bathe. Then the princess 
might think that he came from some other town, up 
the river, and that his little boat had floated down, 
and at last got caught among the flags that grew 
along the bank.” 

In this manner Jane went on reading and explain- 
ing until she had come to the end of the narrative, 
reading the whole account herself, but guiding 
Georgy’s finger along the lines, so that he could see 
every word as she pronounced it. This helped him 
very much in being able to read his portion when it 
eame to his turn. 

I advise all my readers to adopt this plan with their 
little brothers or sisters whenever they attempt to 
teach them to read. Read the lessons first to them 
very slowly, pointing to every word as you speak it. 
Indeed it is ageing get some pretty thing for 
a pointer, and let the child point himself to the words, 
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one after another, along the line, and not 5 any 
word until he points to it. This mode of reading 
pleases the little fellow very much, for it seems to him 
as if he was directing the exercise, and you were 
obeying his orders; and young children are alwa 
very much pleased with. enjoying anything like the 
semblance of command. 

After going through the lesson once, Jane began it 
again, in order, as she said, that she and Georgy 
might read it together. Reading it together meant 
that Georgy was to read all the small and easy words, 
and Jane the hard ones. This way of reading made 
the task an easy and pleasant one to Georgy, and at 
the same time it was very improving to him, for it 
gave him practice, which, after all, is the main thing 
in learning to read. Ifa boy reads a great deal of 
what he can read easily, he soon finds himself fast 
advancing; the words which are hard one day become 
easy the next. The way to learn to read long words 
is thus to read short ones a great deal till you can 
read them easily ; whereas for a boy to stop at a long 
word, before he is far enough advanced with short ones 
to read it, and puzzle over it and try to guess what it 
is, and be scolded or laughed at if he does not succeed, 
os no good, but only discourages him and keeps him 


Georgy was ambitious to read all the words that 
he could, and Jane did not tell him what the long 
words were until she had given him time to pronounce 
them if he knew how. He was ambitious to try, and 
in trying he made many mistakes; but in such cases 
Jane, instead of discouraging him by finding nm, 
and telling him to be more careful, always seem 

leased to find how near he came to the true sound. 
reading in this case, he called brink, drink, and 
daubing he read dabbling. 

‘That is a very hard word,” said Jane, when Geor, 
pronounced it dabbling, “I did not think you could 
read it so-well. You were very near. It is really 
daubing. And that is only. a little different from 
dabbling, either in sound or meaning. Pretty soon, 
you'll get so as to read a great many hard words 
exactly right.” 

So when Georgy came to the word pitch, he read 
it pitcher. 

‘Very well,” said Jane. ‘You read a little too 
much. . It is pitch only, without theer. So you read 
it perfectly right as far as the end of the word, and 
the only mistake ~ made an eve the en a 

Some might imagine that it was not honest 
for os Georgy in this way, when he read 
wrong, but that is because they do not properly 
understand the case. To learn to read is a very 
difficult thing, and for a boy as old as Georgy to be 
able to read such bard words so nearly right as he 
did shows that he has made great progress, and that 
he is doing the best he can to make more. 

I think that one of the greatest difficulties in the 
way of older brothers or sisters teaching the youn 
ones, is that they are so apt to dishearten and dis- 
courage them, by not being satisfied with the attempts 
they make, judge the mistakes and short- 
comings of the little child just. as they would if the 
same mistakes had been made by persons as old as 
Pil ter ad ee en 

judging to di and dis- 
hearten the child very much indeed. 

Hubert was treated. 


This is the that 
= side i daa Georgy, and yet 


Hubert was considerably 
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he could not read any better, because there had been 

no one to help or enco im. At the time when 

his class had the lesson of Moses and the bulrushes, 

he tried all the week to get some one to read and 

explain the lesson. But set eae Am me to be so 
that they could not attend to him. 

t last, on Saturday evening, his mother told him 
to take his Bible and go and read the lesson himself 
to his grandmother, who was sitting at the back door, 
knitting. 

“But, mother,” said Hubert, “‘I can’t read it 
myself, there are so many hard words that I don’t 
know.” 

“But how are you ever going to learn to read 
them,” said his mother, “ unless you try? I begin to 
think you will never learn to read. You are so 
backward.. You are nine years old, and a great 
many children can read better than you that are not 
more than seven. Take your book, and go and sit 
down by grandmother, and try and see if you can’t 
read the lesson as well as other boys of your age.” 

So Hubert took the book, and went and sat down 
by his dmother. She was to tell him the words 
which he could not read, and to explain to him the 
anoying the words which he did not understand. 

The first mistake that Hubert. made was in saying 
godly for goodly, where it is stated that Moses’s 
mother saw that he was a goodly child, and so she 
hid - three mo agg shag 

“No, not godly,” said his grandmother, speaking 
in an impatient tone. “I should think you’d know 
better than that. How could his mother see that he 
was a y child, when he was just. born and had 
hardly got his eyes open ?.” 


Just as if Hubert could be thinking of such con- | f: 


siderations as those, when his mind was wholly 
engrossed in trying to find what sound a certain 
number of letters that he was looking at made. 

The next hard word that Hubert came to he did 
not attempt to pronounce himself, not daring to run 
the risk of being again taunted with his mistake, if 
he should make one. So he read off the letters one 
by one, and then asked his grandmother what they 
spelled. 

“Think what they spell yourself,” said his grand- 
mother. é 

“T can’t think,” said Hubert. 

You have not tried,” said his grandmother. 
“How can you tell till you have tried? Spell it once 
more, and then tell me what it spells. It is some- 
thing that grows about so high.” i 

Hubert felt perplexed and embarrassed, and began 
to wish that he had not come to his grandmother at 
all. He, however, looked over the letters again, and 
then making a desperate effort at a guess, and guided 
somewhat by his grandmother’s hint— 

“Bil bushes.” 

The was really bulrushes. 

If Georgy had hit as near as that, in reading to 

Jane, she would have appeared well satisfied, and 

ono ney crm Bo 3.4 the ogre he bs 
ing in learning to . But Hubert’s grand- 

mother uttered an exclamation of peevish contempt, 

and then said— 

“Oh, Hubert! I am ashamed of you. Sueh a 
great boy as you, and can’t read any better than to 


call bulrushes bil bushes! What do you think 
will become of you when are a man, if you grow 
up such an ignoramus as that?” 





So poor Hubert shut up his book, and, after sitting 
still a minute or two, rose from his seat and went 
away, completely disheartened. 





HANNAH BAILEY. 


ONE summer evening, years ago, a little girl, carry- 
ing a large bundle, was slowly walking along the 
principal street of the village of H., when the sound 
of music arrested her steps. The sweet tones pro- 
ceeded from a cottage, which stood a little distance 
from the road, and involuntarily the child drew near 
to the gate to listen. 

All around was very calm and quiet; no passing 
carriages, no noisy, happy children disturbed the 
stillness of the moment ; and as the music came float- 
ing down the lawn, blended with the faint rustling 
of the leaves, and the indescribable hum of insect 
life, it might have attracted an older and more critical 
oy than the ragged, weary-looking child, who 

ad dropped her bundle, and stood peeping through 
the lattice. 

The tune was simple, but the tones of the piano 
were rich and full, the voice sweet and clear; and 
pe a the child could not distinguish the words, she 
felt they must be good. 

‘¢ Ain’t it pretty ?” she said, half aloud, to herself, 
after listening attentively for a few moments, and 
her eyes brightened. “I know who it is; it is the 
doctor’s daughter playin’ on her piano.” 

While she spoke, the music ceased. She waited 
some time, but all remained quiet, and slowly and 
reluctantly she moved away, and pre to take up 
her bundle, while the happy look faded from her 
ace. 

Suddenly she turned, and again spoke aloud. 

“T mean,” she said, “‘to go and ask her to sing 
something to me,” and she hurriedly unlatched the 
gate, and took a few steps up the gravel walk. 

en she paused, and glanced down at her torn dress 
and bare feet. 

“T don’t look very nice,” she murmured, and an 
expression, half sorrow, half shame, shadowed her 
countenance; ‘‘ but they say Miss Nellie’s good- 
natured,” she added, ‘‘and I think I'll go,” and she 
walked hastily on to the porch, 

The hall door was open, as also was the parlour 
door, so the child could look in and see a young girl 
sitting before the piano. She was busily engayed in 
arranging music, and did not at first observe the 
child, who had not courage to knock. At last she 
raised her eyes, and slightly started with surprise, but 
said kindly— 

‘* Come in, little girl.” 

Encouraged by her manner, the child entered the 
pleasant parlour, and stood amazed at the comfort 
and cheerfulness of the room. There were bright 
flowers all about, bright curtains, and a bright carpet 
that felt soft to her feet; but in the midst of this 
brightness she remained bewildered and silent, think- 
ing again, with regret, of her ragged and soiled dress 
Twice the young lady asked— 

‘* What do you want, my child? ” 

Then she answered—- 

“T heard you singing in the street, and I thought, 
perhaps, you would sing something for me. Will you, 

lease ? ” 
ar Yes, certainly,” answered the astonished young 
girl; “‘ what would you like?” 
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**T don’t know, ma’am; you know,” gaid the 
child. 
But Nellie Grant did not know, and never in her 
life was she so puzzled to decide what to play. She 
turned over her music in great perplexity, but could 
find nothing suited to this forlorn little child. So 
she laid it aside, and striking a few chords, began to 
sing the tune the girl had listened to in the strect. 
The words were those of that sublime hymn, 

* Rock of ages, cleft for m 
Let me hide nyself in thee.” 
Nellie sang the yerses with distinctness and expres- 


regular in her attendance at the Sunday-school, 
never absent unless detained by her father. At first 
it was very hard to interest this neglected child in 
religious truths, what she was taught she so quickly 
forgot ; but as she was really clever, before long she 
began to improve. She never forgot to go and hear 
Nellie sing, and Nellie was always'ploasant and ready 
to gratify ber. In return for her kindness, the child 
lavished on her all the affection of her strong nature. 
No matter what else Nellie sang to please her, each 
time, before leaving, Hannah would say, “ Now, 
please sing ‘ Rock of Ages.’ ” 


sion, and in listening to her, the ehild forgot the} It is not sagpesancs Bre pursue the history of Hannah 
brightness about her, and her own dark poyerty ; the | Bailey. My story has missed its aim, if it has not 
colour eame to her pale cheek, and she remained already taught an important lesson. Those who 
perfectly motionless, with her head slightly bent | possess personal advantages or 


forward, 

“Do you like that hymn?” asked Nellie, when 
she had finished. 

‘Oh! very much,” answered the child; and a 
little sigh came from her full heart. 

** Now,” said Nellie, “will you tell me what your 
name is, and where you live? ” 

‘My name is Havnah Bailey,” was the answer; 
“and I live with father in a little house by the 
bridge.” 

** And your mother?” said Nellie, inquiringly. 

‘t Mother died four years ago,” replied the girl, 


gently. 

** Who takes care of you?” asked Nellie. ‘‘ Have 
you any brothers or sisters? ” 

‘* No,” answered Hannah, ‘I take care of mvself; 
I’m eleven years old.” 

* Do you go to church, or to Sunday-school ? ” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

“ Would you like to go? ” persisted Nellie. 

! I don’t know as I should,” said the girl, indiffer- 
ently, 

‘* Hannah,” said Nellie, after a pause, “ do you like 
to hear me sing?” 

ta yes, indeed ; yes, indeed,” was the animated 
reply. 

“ Well,” said Nellie, “if you will go to Sunday- 
chant, I will sing to you every, week, if you will come 

re. 

“T'll go,” said the child, decidedly ; and then her 
voice dropped, and she added, “ perhaps father won’t 
let me ; he won't, unless he’s sober; and i haven’t got 
any clothes.” 

** If your father will let you,” said Nellie, ‘and 
you will promise to go, you shall have some clotlhies.” 

The child looked pleased. Then, as it was getting 
dark, she hastened home. Nellie watched her as she 
ran down the walk, and heard her repeating to hher- 
self all of those beautiful words that she could re- 
member, ‘* Rock of ages, cleft for me.” 

Before the next Sabbath, some ladies, interested by 
Nellie, visited Hannah’s home. It was a wretched 
hovel, to which heat and cold, storm and. sunshine, 
were freely admitted by the broken doors and win- 
dows, and was, alas! almost destitute of furniture. 
No one could doubt that little Hannah had often 
suffered from cold, and ‘was pinched by ‘hu CA 
reluctant consent was obtained from her father for 
her to attend church, and clothes were provided. 
The next Sunday the child was at church, and the 
following Tuesday she came to hear Nellie sing. 

The summer y, and the mellow autumn 
came and went. Little Hannah had been quite 


accomplishments of 
any kind, never taste so sweet a re in ‘their 
exercise, as when employing them in gently winning 


the young, the ignorant, the neglected, or the vicious 
to the ways of godliness. i 








MRS. HALLIBURTON’S ‘TROUBLES. 


OHAPTHR XVII. 
THE LADIES OF HONEY FAIR. 

Ir was Saturday night in Honey Fair. A night when 
the ladies were at leisure to abandon themselves to their 
private pursuits. The work of the past week had gone 
in to the warehouses ; and the fresh work, brought out, 
would not be begun until Monday morning. Some of 
them, as Mrs. Buffle has informed us, did not begin it 
then. The women mostly cleaned ‘their houses and 
mended a i 0 washed and ironed—Honey 
Fair was not famous for its ee te ing to 
bed till Sunday morning ; some did their shavhetingy} 
and a few, careless and lazy, spent it in running from 
house to house, or congregated in the road to gossip. 

About half past ¢ight, one of these latter sudd -~ 


prllee d the latch of a house door, and thrust in h 
E pede i se Hos tila. San sabsend dan 


) in tatters. 
OTs our Becky in here, Mrs. Carter ?” 

Mrs. Carter was busy. She was the maternal parent 
of Miss Betsy. Her kitchen fire was out, her furniture 
was heaped one thing upen another ; a pail of water 


stood ready to wash the floor, when she should 
have finished rut at the gral, bud her hands and 
face were as grim as the black-lead. . 
“'Phere’s no y here,” she. 
“T can’t find her,” returned Fisher. “I thought 


her might be along of your Betsy. I say, here’s your 
husband a-coming hak oy corner. “There's Mark 
Mason, and Robert Hast, and Dale, along of him. And 


amy! what has that er hy ’a been a-doing 
ade fies black, from head » foot. Come and 
"is: Carter disdained the invitation. She was a 
herlmneking, thrifty woman, but a eross Priding 


Toul taka thot che Was nok ta y returned 





. 
loud y ones around 


her. Tl so a any publicans. 

Tf: ani ing as some 

doce: whee tidy work beP” fasher rebaker* Shut 

the door, Suke 
Suke Fisher 


Fisher.” 
did as she was bid. She turned her 
wrists back u 
vancing party, having 


her hips, and walked to meet the ad- 
tof the gas lamps. 





1 their by the 
Be you gh gna sold for 
a blackamoor ?” demanded she of the boy. 
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The boy laughed. His head, face, shoulders, hands, 
were ornamented with a thick, black liquid, looking not 
unlike blacking. He appeared to enjoy the treat, as if 
he had been anointed with some fi nt oil. 

* He is not a bad spectacle, is he, Dame Fisher ?” re- 
ee the young man, whom she had called Robert 


* What's a-done it ? ” questioned she. 

“Him and Jacky Brumm got a-larking, and upset 
the dye-pot upon themselves. We rubbed ’em down 
with the leather shreds; but it keeps on a-dripping out 
of their hair.’ 

“Won’t Charlotte warm his back for him!” apostro- 
phised Mrs. Fisher. 

The boy threw a disdainful look at her, in return for 
the remark. “Charlotte’s not so fond of warming backs. 
She never even scolds for an accident.” 

The boy and Robert Hast were half-brothers. ‘They 
entered one of the cottages. Robert East and his sister 
were between twenty and thirty, and the boy was ten. 
Their mother had died early, and the young boy’s 
mother, their father’s second wife, had died when the 
child was born. The father also died. How Robert 
and his sister, the one then seventeen, the other four- 
teen, had struggled to get a living for themselves, and 
to bring up the baby, they alone knew, The manner in 
which they had succeeded was a marvel to many: none 
mie more respectable now than they were, in all Honey 

ir. 

Charlotte, neat and nice, sat by her bright kitchen 
fire, a savory stew cooking on the hob beside it. It 
was her custom to get something good for supper on a 
Saturday night. Did she make home attractive on that 
night to draw her brother from the seductions of the 
public-house? Most likely.’ And she had her reward ; 
for Robert never failed to come. The cloth was laid, 
the red bricks of the floor were bright, and Charlotte’s 
face, as she looked up from her stocking-mending, was 
bright. It darkened to consternation, however, when 
she cast her eyes on the boy. 

©Tom, what have you been doing?” 

“Jacky Brumm threw the pot of dye over me, 
Charlotte.” 

“'There’s not much real damage, Charlotte,” inter- 

d her brother. “ It looks worse than itis, Dll get 
it out of his hair presently, and put his clothes in a pail 
of water. What have you got to-night? It smells 


He alluded to the supper, and took off the lid of the 
saucepan to peep in. She had got a bit of -tewed beef 
with carrots; and the savory steam ascend to Robert’s 
pleased face. 

Very few in Honey Fair managed as did Charlotte 
East. How she did her house-work nobody knew. 
Not a woman, married or single, got through more 
glove sewing than Charlotte. Not one kept their house 
in better order : and the clothes of herself and brothers 
were neat and respectable, week-days as well as Sundays. 
Her work was taken in to the warehouse on Saturday 
mornings and her marketings done. In the afternoon 
she cleaned her house, and oy Bae o’clock was ready to 
sit down to her mending. Nobody ever saw her in a 
scuffle, and yet her various work was done; and well 
done. Perhaps one great secret of it was, that she rose 
very early in the morning, winter and summer. 

“Look here, Robert, is a nice book I. bought,” said 
she, putting a periodical into his hands. ‘* It comes out 
weekly. take it in.” 

Robert turned over the leaves, “ It seems a very nice 
book,” he said, presently. “ Here’s a paper that tells all 
about the Holy Land. And another that tells us how 
glass is made; I have often wondered.” 

“You can read it to us of an evening, while I work,” 
said she. “It will be quite a help to our getting on 





Tom: almost as good as sending him to school. I 
ve——” 

The words were interrupted. The door was violently 
burst.open, and a woman entered the kitchen ; knocking 
at doors preparatory to entering not being the fashion 
in Honey Fair. The intruder was Mrs. Brumm. 

“I say, Robert East, did you see anything of my 
husband ? ” 

“I saw him go into the ‘ Horned Ram.’” 

“Then I wish the ‘Horned Ram’ was into him! ” 
wrathfully retorted Mrs. Brumm. “He vowed faithful 
as he’d come home with his wages the first thing after 
leaving work. He knows I have not got a thing in the 
place for to-morrow—and Dame Buffle a-looking out for 
her money. I have a good mind to go down to the 
‘Horned Ram, and be on to him! ” 

Robert East offered no opinion upon this delicate 
point. He remembered the last time Mrs. Brumm had 
gone to the “ Horned Ram” to be “ on” to her husband, 
and what it was productive of. A midnight quarrel, 
that disturbed the slumbers of Honey Fair. 

* Who was along of him?” pursued she. 

Three or four of them. Hubbard, and Jones, I saw 
go in; and Adam Thorneycroft.” 

A quick rising of the head, as if startled, and a faint 
accession of colour, told that one of those names had 
struck, perhaps unpleasantly, on the ear of Charlotte 
East. “Where are your own earnivgs?” she asked of 
Mrs, Brumm. 

“T have had to take them to Bankes’s,” was the rue- 
ful reply. “It’s a good deal now, and they got in a regu- 
lar tantrum this week, and wouldn’t even wait till 
Monday. They threatened to tell Brumm, and it 
frightened me out of my seventcen senses. And now, 
for him to go into that dratted ‘ Horned Ram’ with his 
wages! and me without a penny piece! It’s not. moro 
for what 1 want to get in, as for the things that is in 
pawn. I can’t iron nothing: the irons is there.” 

Charlotte, busy still, turned round. “I would not 
put in irons, and such like things, that I wanted to use.” 

“TI dare say you wouldn’t!” tartly responded Mrs, 
Brumm. “One has to put in what one’s got, and the 
things our husbands won’t miss the sight of. It’s fine 
to be you, Charlotte East, setting yourself up for a lady, 
and never putting your foot inside the pawnshop, with 
your clean hands and your clean kitchen on a Saturday 
night, a-sitting down to-a hot supper, while the rest of 
us is a-scrubbing ! ” 

Charlotte laughed good-humouredly, “If I tried to 
sat myself up for a lady, I could not be one. I work as 
hard as anybody ; only I get it done betimes.” 

Mrs. Brumm sniffed—having no answer at 
hand. And at. that moment Tom East, in his case of 
black, peeped out of the brew-house, where he had been 
sent by Charlotte to get the dye off his hands. “Sakes 
alive!” uttered Mrs. Brumm, aghast at the sight. 

“ Jacky’s worse than me,” responded Tom, rather 


yo of my De say so much. bert explained to 
er how it had happened. 

“And our Jacky’s as bad as that!” she cried. 
* Won't I wring it out of him!” 

“Nonsense,” said Robert. “It was an accident. 
Boys will be boys.” 

“Yes, they will: and it’s not the men as have to wash 
for ’em and keep ’em clean!” retorted. Mrs, Brumm, 
terribly wrathful. “And-me at a standstill for my 
irons! and that beast of a Brumm ping out,” 

“T will lend you my irons,” said otte. 

“T won’t take ’em,” was the ungracious reply. “If 
I don’t get my own, I won’t borrow none. Brumm, 
he'll be a-looking out for his Sunday clean shirt to- 
morrow, and he won’t get it; and that‘ll punish him 
more nor anything again. There’s not aman in Honey 
Pair as likes to go sprucer on a Sunday than Brumm.” 
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“So much the better,” said Charlotte, When men 
lose their pride in their appearance, they are apt to tese 
it in their conduct.” 

“You must always put in your word for folke, Char- 
lotte East, let °em be ever so bad,” was Mrs. Brumm’s 
parting salutation, as she went off and shut the door 
with a bang. 

Meanwhile, Timothy Carter, Mrs. Carter’s Inusband, 
had turned into his own dwelling, after quitting Robert 
Last. The first thing to greet him was the pail of 
water. Mrs. Carter had completed her and was 
be her water on the floor. Timothy received it on 

is legs 

“ What's that for?” demanded Timothy, who was a 
meek and timid little main, 

“ Why do you brush in so sharp, then?” cried she. 
* Who was to know you was a-coming ? ” 

Timothy had not * brushed in sharp:” he had gone 
in quietly. He stood ruefully shaking the wet from his 
legs, first one, then the other, and afterwards began to 
pick his way on tiptoe towards the fire-place. 

“Now, it’s of no use your attempting to sit down 
yet,” rebuked his wife, in her usual‘cross accent. “There 
ain’t no room for you at the fire, and there ain’t no 
warmth in it; it’s but this blessed minute lighted. Sit 
yourself on that table, again the wall, and then your 
legs “11 be in the dry.” 

“ And there I may sit for an ‘hour, for you'll be all 
that time afore you haye finished, by the looks on’t,” he 
ventured te remonstrate. 

* And half another hour to the end of it,” answered 
she, “There’s Betsy, as ought to be helping, a-gadding 
— ctor ge ever since she came home at seven 
o'clock: 


* You says to me, says you, "You come home to-night, 


Tim, as soon ‘as work’s oyer, and don’t go a-drinking !’ 
You know you did,” repeated ‘Limothy im an injured 
tone. 

* And it’s a good thing as you have come! or you'd 
have heard my tongue in a way you wouldn’t like,” war 
Mrs. Carter’s reply. 

Timothy sighed. That tongue ‘was the two-edged 
sword of -his life. How dread, none, save himself. 
could tell. He had mounted on the table, in obedienve 
to orders, but he now got off again. 

“What are you after now?” shrilly demanded Mrs. 
Carter, who was on her knees, scourit? the bricks. 

“T want my pipe and bacey,” 

“You stop where you are,” was the imperative answer, 
“and wait till I ‘have time ‘to get it.” And Timothy 
humbly sat down ‘again. 

“You might get this done afore night, “Lizabeth, as 
T’ve said over and over again,” cried he, plucking up a 
little spirit, “When a man comes home tired, even if 
there ain’t ‘a bit © supper got for him, he ¢ a 
morsel 0’ fire to sit down ¢o, so’as he can smoke his pipe 
in quiet. It cows him, you'see, to find his place in this 
ruck, where there ain’t a dry spot to put the sole of ‘his 
foot on, and nothing but a tilting table with unekal legs 
to sit upon, and ”? 





“T might get it done afore ?” shrieked Mrs. Carter, 


© Afore : ane gee bn Betsy’s laziness, a leay- 
ing everything on my shoulders, I couldn’t get in: 

glovin' fill four o'lock. aida ed 
thing 
fire » 


Timothy. 


“ Goodness help the simpleton! A-wanting ‘to know, 


the good of raking out the fire—as if ‘he was e8- 
pha ' Oan'a grate be black-leaded while it’s hot, 


iy 
“Tt might be black-leaded at some other time,” de- 
bated he, “In a morning, perhaps” 


this afternoon! Bvery earthly 
ve Thad to do since then. I raked ont my only kept 

| of ‘subjection that she did ‘her husband, it might 
“What's the good of raking out the fire? ” interposed 





do,’ she answered, trembling with. wrath. W 
folks takes out shop work, they has to get on with that 
—and is glad todo it. Where ’ud yon be, if I earned 
nothing? It isn’t much of a roof as we should have 
over our heads, with your paliry fifteen or sixteen 
shillings a week. You be nothing but a parer, re- 
member.” 

“There's no need to disparage of me, *Lisabeth,” 
he rejoined, with a meek little cough. “You knowed 
I was a parer afore you ventured on me.” 

“Just heave your legs up higher, or you'll be a 
knocking my cap with your dirty boots,” said Mrs. 
Carter, who was nearing the table in jer scrubbing 


process. 

“Tl stand outside the door a bit, I think,” he 
answered, “I amin your way everywhere.” 

“Sit where you. be, and lift up your legs,” was the 
reiterated command—which Timothy obeyed. } 

Cold and peng he sat, watching the cleaning 
of the kitchen. fire did mot give out any. heat, 
and the squares of bricks did motdry.. He took some 
silver from his pocket, and laid it in a stack on the table 
beside him, for his wife to take up,at her leisure, She 
allowed him no chance of squandering his wages. 

A few minutes, and Mrs. Carter rose from her -knees 
to get a fresh supply of water. Timothy did not wait 
for a second ducking of his Jegs.. He sli of the 
table, took a shilling from the heap, and stole stealthily 
from the house. eS ie 

Back came Mrs. Carter, her pail brimmiag. “ You 
go over to Dame Buffie’s, Lim, and ——- Why, where's 

P » 


he 
was not in the kitchen, that was certain ; and she 
the staircase door, and elevated her voice shrilly. 
tramping up my stairs, with your dirty 


“T dare say it might, if I had not got my glovin to 


you 
boots? Tim Carter, I say, be you up-stairs? 

Of course Tim Garter was not,ior he had never 
dared to leave that voice unanswered. [ 

“Now, if he has gone off to any of them sotting 
publics, he shan’t hear the last of it,” she exclaimed, 
opening the were eg | as far as the nearest gas 
light would permit. But Timothy was beyond her eye 
and reach, and she caught up the money and counted 
it, Fourteen shillings. One shilling of it gone. — 

She knew what it meant, and dashed the silver into a 
wide-necked ‘canister on the high mantel-shelf, which 
contained also her own earnings for the week, dt 
would have been as much as meek Tim Carter’s life was 
worth, to touch that canister, and she kept it openly on 
the mantel-piece. Many unfortunate wives in Honey 
Fair could not keep their money from their husbands, 
even under lock and key, As she was putting the . 
canister in its place again, Betsy came in. Mrs. r 
turned sharply upon her. 

Now, miss have you been?” 

* Law, mother, how you flyout! I have: only been 
tea a grateful fb hen you k 

“You un picee of brass, w mn know 
there’s so much to be done on a Saturday night that I 
wan't turn myselfround! You shan’t go gaddingebout 
‘half your time. Tu put you from home entire, toa 
food tight service.” » é 

Betsy had heard the same threat sooften that its effect 
was gone, Had her mother ther in one-tenth 


‘have been ‘better for the young lady. “I was only in 
at Cross’s,” she repeated. 

“ What's the good of telling me that falschood? I 
went ‘to Cross’s after ‘you, but you wasn’t there, and 
hadn’t been ‘there, You want aigood sound shaking, 
miss.” i 

“Tf T wasn’t .at Cross’s, I was at Mason’s;”’ was ‘the 
imperturbable reply of Miss Betsy. “I was at Mason’s 
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oa hinchibg pT palo ad ane turned as sour as a 

wage, bncange fhe She was a-wash- 

ing of her chil ay mee, shed gt the Ss ihn to do, and 

e began a-b. lowing up. eft ’em then, went in to 

deat 8. Mason worl back down the hill ; so he’ll come 
home tipsy,” 

“Why can’t she get her children washed afore he 
comes home?” retorted Mrs. npn ve could see 
planer of males i in her neighbours: anne. utterly 

an ee Pn in her. own, uate» yard 
agement ! en ought to be ‘sual out of the way 
by seven 0’ Wt 

“You don’t geb your Boa boldly ver, any more than 
she does,” remarked Miss Betsy, 

, Carter turned an angry gaze — 268 her; a torrent 
of words breaking from her lips. “J get my cleaning 
oyer} I, who am at work every moment of ine day, 
from early morning till me at ao ! You'd liken me 
to that per neuins Us ~ ween, who hardly makes 
a dozen 0’ gloves in a week, and keeps her house like a 
pigstye! Where *ud you A your father be, if tid 
ane to wrote heey yous end and meee the place place sweet 

Dame Bufile’s and buy yee oa 
pai a ngaaiatal pba taey and then you turn to, and dust 
these chairs.” 

RBsey did not a for a eqend bidding: ane: Paar 

soms, or for any er 
' mother Fe and her mothers iodine. 
uning. beak was another affair; she would be just as 
tikely propel the besom into the kitchen and make off 
as to enter. 

She pf st stopped now, door in hand, to relate 
Biss eo th soe to be a party at the 

“T say, mother, re's a-going a é 

7. tea-, ae 


the Al tea-gar 
and Bat ay the ground |i at on aged Me 


Carter. “Be Lo don’t be a oaf,” 
“ It’s All eri Faix’s a-going 
ay aly 3 ‘Melia and ey dh Cross is 


toit. Is 
re things or ee 
fied high get that besom ?” cried angry 
“No child of mine don’t go off to their 
Angas a catching of their death, on the wet 


§ © Wet }” echoed . “Why, you neyer be 
such a aby, to think they'd have a party on the 
grass ! to be in the big room, with a magic lan- 
orn, and there’s to be I don’t know what besides; se 

am——” 

The finishing word of the sentence nevereame. Mrs. 
Carter sent the wet mop flying after Miss pas: and 
ie young lady, dex: y evading it, flung to the door 

epa 

A couple of hours later, Timothy Carter was escorted 
home, - own walking not being of the steadiest. The 
men’ with him had teken more than Dimothy; but it 
Miles You man’s misfortune te be overcome by a 
little, a ou will oot bis ebbing art he had _— 
enoug] arme spen ing, and gone in 
besides. Mrs. Carter received him-—- Well; I am 
rather at a a to describe it, She did peg bee 

Tat ving. pama tyes. tle Bi 
Fair, lavishing hard First 
of ajl, she turned out his pockets. 
Sean Sep i genen And Timeth just 
she, wise experience, y was 
able to uni seuiand and answer. He felt himself as a 
poor shrinking lamb in the fangs of a wolf. ’# 
pence halfpenny.? 

“A shilling and eight-pence y oes away 
: him pet ang rope S eemaaied van 
gave e, 
the stairs; leaving hima, without & light, t» got to bed eo 





he could. She had some hours’ work down-stairs yet, 
in the shape of mending elothes. 

But it never once occurred to Mrs. Carter that she 
had herself to thank for his misdoings, With a tidy 
room and a bit of cheerful fire to receive him, on return- 
ing from his day’s work, Timothy Carter would no more 
have pone at of the public-houses than you or I should. 
And if, like Charlotte Rast, she had welcomed him with 
a taste of nice r, and a pleasant tongue, poor Tim, 
in his gratitude, had forsworn the public-houses for ever. 

Neither, when Mark Mason stag home, and his 
wife raved at and quarrelled with him, to the further 
edification of ee Pair, yee it strike her that she 
eould be in fault. As Mrs. Carter had said, Henrietta 
Mason did not ote drow herself with work of any 
sort: but she did make a pretence of washing ber four 
children in a bucket’ on @ Saturday night, and her 
kitchen afterwards. The ceremony was delayed, through 
idleness and bad ent, to the least prepinons 
part of the evening. So sure as she had got the bucket 
before the fire, an the children collected round it; one 

in (it would hold but one, and hardly that, as anybody 
may testify who knows what a bucket is), one just out, 
roaring to be dried, and the two others waiting their 
turn for the water, all the lot stark naked—for Mrs. 
Mason made a peint of undressing them at once to save 
trouble—so sure, I say, as these ‘ablutions were in pro- 
gress, the children frantically crying, Mrs. Mason boxing, 
storming and rubbing, and the kitchen swimming, in 
would ot the father. Words invariably ensued: a short, 
sharp quarrel; and he would turn out again for the 
nearest public-house, where he was welcomed by a social 
room and a glowing fire. Can ailybody be surprised ? 

You must not think these cases overdrawn; you 
must not think them eX te ones, They are 
neither the one nor the ot They are truthful 
enn taken from what Honey Fair was then. I 
Very much fear the same pictures might be taken from 
some places still. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
MR. BRUMM’S SUNDAY SHIRT, 

Bur there’s something to say yet of Mrs. Brumm. 
You saw her turning away from Robert East’s door, 
saying that her husband, Andrew, had promised to eome 
home that night and to bring his wages. Mrs. Brumm, 
a bad manager, like many of the rest, would probably 
na received him with a sloppy kitchen, buckets, and 
besoms. Andrew had had experience of this; and, dis- 

kni ight that he was, allowed himself to be seduced 

the Y Horned Ram,” He'd just take one pint and a 
ipe, he said to his conscience, and be home in time for 
me to get what she wanted. A little private 
matter ho his own would call him away early. Pressed 
for a sum of money in the week, owing to his club, and 
not ing it, he had put his Sunday coat in pledge ; 
and this he wanted to get out. However, a comrade, 
sitting in the next chair to him at the “ Horned Ram,” 
had to get his coat out of the same aecommodating 
receptacle. Nothing more easy than for him to bring 
out Andrew's at the same time. The coat on the back 
of his chair, his pipe in his mouth, and a pint of good 

ale before him, the outer world was as nothing te An 


Brumm 

At ten o'clock the landlord came in. “ Andrew 
Brumm, here’s your wife a-wanting to see you.” 

Now Andrew was not a bad sort of man by any 
means, but he had a great antipathy to be looked after. 
Some jokes went round at Andrew’s expense, for, if 
there was one thing the men in general hated more than 
another, it was their wives a eome in oe of 
them to the public-houses, Mrs, Bramm 
reprimand; but she saw that he was, as she ¢ 
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it, “ getting on,” so she got some money from him and 
kept her scolding for another opportunity. 

She did net go near the pawnbroker’s to get her irons 
out. She bought a bit of, meat, and what else she 
wanted, and returned to Honey Fair.. Robert East 
was closing his door for the night asshe passedit. “Has 
Brumm come home ?” he asked. 

* Nothe, the toper! Heis stuck at the ‘Horned Ram,’ 
a getting in for it nicely. I have been after him for 
some money,” 

“ Have you got your irons out ? ” inquired Charlotte, 
coming to the door. 

* No, nor nothing else; and there’s pretty near half 
the kitchen in. It’s him that’ll suffer. He have been 
a-getting out his own coat, but he can’t put it on. 
Leastways, he won’t, without a clean collar and shirt; 
and let him fish for them, Wait till to-morrow comes, 
Mr. Drew Brumm!” 

* Was his coat in ?” returned Charlotte, surprised. 

“hat it was, Him as goes on so when I puts a 
thing or two in. He owed some money at his club, 
and he went and put his coat in for four shillings, and 
Adam Thorneycroft has been and fetched it out for 
him ” 


“Adam Thorneycroft has!” involuntarily returned 
Charlotte. 
* Thorneycroft’s coat was in, too, and he went for it just 


now, and Brumm give him the ticket to get out his. | th 


Smith’s daughter told me that. She was a-serving with 
her mother in the bar.” 

“Ts Adam Thorneycroft at the ‘ Horned Ram’ still?” 

“That he is. Side by side with Brumm. A nice 
pair of ’em! Charlotte Bast, take my advice; don’t 
you have nothing to say to Thorneycroft. A woman 
had better climb up to the top of her topmost chimbley, 
and pitch herself off, head foremost, than marry a man 
given to drink.” 

Charlotte Hast felt vexed at the allusion: vexed that 
her name should be coupled openly with that of Adam 
Thorneycroft by the busy tongues of Honey Fair. 
That an attachmentexisted between herself and Adam 
Thorneycroft, was true; but she did not wish the fact 
to become apparent to others. Latterly, she had been 
schooling her heart to forget him; for he was taking to 
frequent public-houses. 

Mrs. Brumm went home, and was soon followed by 
her husband. He was not much the worse for what he 
had taken. He wasa little. Mrs. Brumm reproached 
him with it, and there ensued a wordy war. 

They arose peaceably in the morning. Andrew was a 
civil, well-conducted man : and but for “ Horned Rams” 
would have been apattern to three partsof Honey Fair. He 
liked to be dressed well on the Sunday and to attend 
the cathedral with his two children; he was very fond 
of listening to the chanting. Mrs. Brumm—as was the 
custom generally with the wives of Honey Fair—stayed 
at home to cook the dinner. Andrew was accustomed 
to do many odd jobs on the Sunday morning, to save 
his wife trouble. He cleaned the boots and shoes, 
brushed his clothes, filled the coal-box with coal, and 
made himself useful in sundry other ways. All this 
done, they sat down to breakfast with the two children, 
the unfortunate Jacky less black than he had been the 
previous night. 

“Now, Jacky,” said Brumm, when the meal was over, 
“ get yourself ready. It have gone ten. Polly, too.” 

“Tt’s a’most wo cold for Polly this morning,” said 
Mrs. Brumm, 

“Nota bit on’t. The walk ll do her good, and give 
her a ee for her dinner. What is for dinner, 
Bell? I asked you afore, but you didn’t answer.” 


“Tt ain't much thanks to you as there’s anything,” 
retorted Mrs, B 
name of Arabella. 


who rejoiced in the aristocratic 
“You plant yourself again at the 





‘Horned Ram,’ and see if I worries myself to come after 
you for money for things. I'll starve on the Sunday. 
first.” 


*T can’t think what goes of your money,” returned 
Andrew. “There had not used to be this fuss if I 
stopped out for half an hour on the Saturday night, 
with my wages ia my pocket. "Where does yours go 
to P 2 

“Tt in necessaries,” shortly answered Mrs. 
Brumm. But, not caring, for reasons of her own, to 
pursue this particular topic, she turned to that of the 
dinner. “I have got half a shoulder of mutton, and 
I’m a-going to take it to the bake’us with a batter 
pudden under it, and to bile the taters at home.” 

* That’s capital!” returned Andrew, gently rubbing 
his hands, “There ain’t nothing nicer than baked 
mutton and a batter pudden. Jacky, you brush your 
hair well. It’s as rough as pig’s bristles.” 

“T had to use a handful of soda to get the dye out,” 
said Mrs, Brumm. “Soda’s awful stuff for making the 
hair rough.” 

Andrew “a7 out to the Honey Fair barber to be 
shaved, who did an extensive business on the Sunday 
morning. . When he returned home, he washed and 
dressed ; and, finally, uncovered a deal box, where he 
was accustomed to find his clean shirt. With all Mrs. 
Brumm’s faults, she had tidy ways. The shirt was not 


ere. 
* Bell, where’s my clean shirt?” he called out from 
the top of the stairs. 

Mrs. Bell Brumm had been listening for the words to 
come, and she received them with satisfaction. She 
nodded, winked, and went through a little pantomime of 
ecstacy, to the intense delight of the children, who were 
in the secret, and nodded and winked with her. “Clean 
shirt ? ” she called back again, as if not understanding. 

* My Sunday shirt ain’t here.” 

“ You haven’t got no Sunday shirt to-day.” 

Andrew Brumm descended the stairs in consternation. 
“No Sunday shirt! ” he 

‘No shirt, nor no collar, nor no handkercher,” coolly 
affirmed Mrs. Brumm. “‘fhere ain’t none ironed. 
They be all in the wet and the rough, wrapped he a 
old towel, Jacky and Polly haven’t got nothing, 
neither,” 

Brumm stared considerably. “Why, what’s the 
meaning 0’ that?” 

“The irons was in pawn,” shortly answered Mrs. 
Brumm. “ You know you never came home with the 
money, so I couldn’t get ’em out.” 

Another wordy war. Andrew protested she had no 
“call” to put the irons in any such place. She im- 
pudently retorted that she should put the house in if 
she liked. 

A hundred such little episodes could be related of 
the domestic life of Honey Fair. 

On the Monday morning, a troop of the gloveress 
girls flocked in to Charlotte East’s.. They were taking 
holiday, as was usual with them on Mondays. Charlotte 
was a favourite, It is true she “bothered” them, as 
they called it, with good advice, but they liked her, in 
spite of it. Charlotte’s kitchen was always tidy and 
peaceful, with a bright fire burning in it : other kitchens 
would be fall of turmoil and dirt, Charlotte never let 
them hinder her; she worked away at her gloves all the 
time. Charlotte was a glove-maker; that is, she 
sewed the fin, ther, and put in the thumbs, for- 
gits, and quirks. k at your own gloves, English 
make. The long strips, running up inside the fingers, 
are the forgits; and the little roe between, where the 
fingers open, are the quirks. gloves Charlotte was 
occupied on now ‘were of a very dark green colour, 
almost black, called corbeau in the trade, and they were 
sewn with white silk, Oharlotte’s stitches were as beauti- 
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fully regular as though she had used a patent machine. 
The white silk and the fellow glove to the one she was 
making, lay inside a clean white handkerchief doubled 
upon her lap; other gloves, equally well covered, were 
in @ basket.at her side. 

The girls had come in noisily, with flushed cheeks 
and eager eyes. Charlotte saw that something was ex- 
citing them. ‘They liked to tell her of their little 
difficulties and pleasures. Betsy Carter had informed 
her mother that there was going to bea “ party” at 
the Alhambra tea-gardens, if you remember; and this 
was the point of interest to-day. These “Alhambra 

ens,” however formidable and perhaps sug- 
gestive the name, were very innocent in reality. They 
belonged to a quiet road-side inn, half a mile from the 
town, and comprised a large garden and extensive lawn. 
The view from them was beautiful; and many a party 
from Helstonleigh, far higher in the scale of society 
than these girls, would go there in summer to take tea 
and enjoy the view. A young, tall, handsome girl of 
eighteen had drawn her chair close to Charlotte’s. She 
was the half-sister of Mark Mason, and had her home 
with him and his wife; supporting herself, after a 
fashion, by her work. Butshe was always in debt to 
them, and she and Mrs. Mark did not get along well 
together. She wore a new shawl, and a straw bonnet 
trimmed with blue ribbons: and her dark hair fell in 
shining ringlets—as was the fashion then. Two other 
girls perched themselves on a table. They were sisters— 
Amelia and Mary Ann Cross ; others placed themselves 
where they could. Somewhat light were they in man- 
ner; free in speech. Nothing further. If an unhappy 
girl did, by mischance, turn out badly, or, as the expressive 
phrase had it, “went wrong,” she was forthwith 
shunned, and shunned for ever. Whatever may have 
been the faults and failings prevailing in Honey Fair, 
this sort of wrong doing was not common amongst them. 

im by, Caroline, that is new!’’ exclaimed Charlotte 
East, alluding to the shawl. 

Caroline Mason laughed. “Is it not a beauty?” 
cried she. And, it may be remarked, that in speech 
and accent she was superior to some of the girls. 

Charlotte took a corner of it in her hand. “It must 
have cost a pound, at least,” she said. “Is it paid for ?” 

Again Caroline laughed. “ Never you mind whether 
it’s paid for, or not, Charlotte. You won’t be called 
upon for the money for it. Like I told my sister-law 

esterday.” 

“You did not want it, Caroline; and I am quite 
sure you could not afford it. Your winter cloak was good 

et. Itisso bad a plan, the getting of goods on credit. 
ft wish those Bankes’s had never come near the place!” 

“Don’t you run down Bankes’s, Charlotte East,” in- 
terposed liza Tyrrett; a very plain girl, with an ill- 
natured expression of face. “We should never get 
along at all if it wasn’t for Bankes’s.” 

“You would get along all the better,” returned Char- 
lotte. “How much are they going to charge you for 
this shaw), Caroline ?” 

Caroline and Eliza Tyrreté exchanged peculiar glances, 
There appeared to be some secret between them, con- 
nected with the shawl. ‘Oh, a pound, or so,” replied 
Caroline. “ What was it, Eliza?” 

Eliza Tyrrett burst into a loud laugh, and Caroline 
echoed it. Charlotte East did not press for the solution. 
But she did the matter against dealing with 
Bankes’s ; as she had pressed it many a time before. 

A twelvemonth ge some strangers had opened 
a linen-draper’s shop in a back street of Helstonleigh ; 
brothers, of the name of Bankes. They professed to do 
business upon credit, and to wait w a at their 
own homes, after the fashion of hawkers. Every Mon- 
day would one of them appear in Honey Fair, a great 
pack of goods on his back, which would be opened for 





inspection at each house. Caps, shawls, gown-pieces 
calico, flannel, and finery would be dipped a all 
their fascinations. Now, ladies, you who are reading 
this, only reflect on the temptation! Suppose Halling, 
Pierce, and Stone (or any other house you may think 
of) brought their wares to your residence every week, 
and laid them out on your dining-room table, right 
before your longing eyes, and said, “Choose what you 
ea lam, and pay us at your own convenience.” 
am not given to insinuation; but I do think it pos- 
sible that even you might run up a score. The women 
of Honey Fair did; and it was three parts the work of 
their lives to keep the finery, and the system, and the 
debt, from the knowledge of their husbands. 

“Pay us so much weekly off the debt,” Bankes’s 
would say. And the women did so: it was like (ap- 
parently) getting a gown for nothing. But Bankes’s 
were found to be strict in collecting the instalments ; 
and how these weekly payments told upon the wa 
T’ll leave you to judge. Some would have many shillings 
to pay weekly. Charlotte Hast, and a few more pru- 
dent ones, spoke against this system ; but they produced 
no impression. The temptation was too great. Char- 
lotte assumed that this was how Caroline Mason’s shawl 
had been obtained. In that, however, she was mistaken. 

“ Charlotte, we are a-going down to Bankes’s. There'll 
be a better choice in his shop than in his oe You 
have heard of the party at the Alhambra. ell, it is 
to be next Monday, and we want to ask you what we 
shall wear. What ’ud you advise us to get for it?” 

“Get nothing,” replied Charlotte. “Don’t go to 
Bankes’s, and don’t go to the Alhambra.” 

The whole lot sat in wonder, with open eyes. “Not 
go to the party!” echoed pert Amelia Cross. “ What 
next, Charlotte East ?” 

“I told you what it would be, if you came into Char- 
lotte Hast’s,” said Eliza Tyrrett, a sneer on her counte- 
nance. 

“T am not against proper amusement, though I don’t 
much care for it myself,” said Charlotte. “But when 
you speak of going to a party at the Alhambra, somehow 
it does not sound respectable.” 

The girls opened their eyes wider. “ Why, Charlotte, 
what harm do you suppose will come to us? We can 
take care of ourselves, I hope! ” 

“It is not that,” said Charlotte. “Of course you can. 
Still it does not sound nice. It is like going to 
public-house—you can’t call the Alhambra anything 
else. It is quite different, this, from going there 
to have tea in the summer. But that’s not it, say. If 
you go to it, — would be running in debt for all sorts 
of things at Bankes’s, and yet into trouble.” 

“My sister-law says you are a croaker, Char- 
pees and she’s right,” cried Caroline Mason, good- 

umo , 

“Charlotte, it is not a bit of good, your talking,” 
broke in Mary Aun Cross, vehemently. ‘ We shall go 
to the party, and we shall buy new things for it. 
Bankes’s have got some lovely sarcenets, cross-barred, 
green, and pink, and lilac ; and me and ’Melia means to 
have a dress a piece off ’em. With a pink bow in front 
and a white collar—my! wouldn’t folks stare at us! 
‘Twelve yards each it would take, and they are one-and- 
eightpence a yard.” 

“Mary Ann, it would be just madness! ‘There’d be 
the making, the lining, and the ribbon—five or six-and- 
twenty shillings each, they would cost you. Pray 
don’t |”? 

“How you do reckon things up, Charlotte! We 
should pay off weekly : we have got time afore us.” 

“ What would your father say ?” 

“ Charlotte, you just hold your noise about father,” 
quickly returned Amelia Cross in a hushed and altered 
tone. “You know we don’t tell him about the Bankes’s.” 
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Charlotte found she thight as well have talked to 
the winds. . The gitls were bent upon the evening’s 
pleasure, and also upon the smart things they deemed 
necéssary for it. A few minutes more, and they quitted 
her ; and trooped down to the shop of the Messrs. Bankes. 

Charlotte was coming home that evening from an 
errand to the town, when she met Adam Thornycroft. 
He was somewhat above the common run of workmen. 

“Oh, is it you, Charlotte?’ he exclaimed, stopping 
her. “I say, how is it that you'll never have anything 
to say to me now?” 

“| have told you whiy, Adan,” she replied. 

“You have told me a pack of nonsense. I'd not lose 
you, Charlotte, to be made king of England. Whén 
once wé are married, you shall see how steady I’ll be. I 
will not enter a public-house.” 

* You have been saying that you will not, for these 
twelve months past, Adam,’’ she sadly rejoinéd ; and, had 
her face been perceptible in the dark night, he would 
have seen that it was working with agitation. 

“ What does it hurt a man, to go out arid take a quict 
pipe anda glass, after his work’sover ? Hvetybody does it.” 

“Everybody does not. But Ido ot wishto contend. 
Tt seenis to bring you no cdnviction. Half the miseries 
around us in Honey Fait arise from so much of the 
wages being wasted at the public-houses. I know what 
you wotld say—that the wives are in faultas well. So 
they are.. I do not believe people were sent into the 
world to live as so many of us live: nothing but seufite, 
and discomfort, and—I may almost say it—sinfuliess. 
One of these wretched households shall never be wiite.” 

“ My goodnéss,Charlotte ! _Howseriously youspeak !” 

* Tt is a serious subject, I want to try to live so as 
to do my duty by myself and by those dround me; to 
pass my days in peace with the world and with con- 
science. A woman, beateh. down and cowed with all 


_ sorts of ills, could not do so; and, where tlie husband 


is unsteady, she must be beaten down. Adam, you know 
it is not with a willing heart I give you up, but I am 
forced to it.” 

“ How cari you bring yourself to say this to me?” he 
rejoined. 

“T don’t deny that it is hard,” she faintly said, sup- 
pressing with difficulty her emotion. “‘This tiatiy a 
week I and duty have been having a conflict with each 
other: but duty has got the better. I kitew it would, 
from the first-——” 

“Duty be smothered!” interrupted Adam Thorny- 
eroft, “I shall think you a born natural pteseutly, 
Charlotte.”’ 

“Yes, I know. I can’t help it. Adam, wé should 
never pull together, you seo, Good-bye. We can be 
friends in future, if you like; nothing more.” 

She held out her hand to him for a parting salutation, 
Adam, hurt and angry, flung it from him, and turned 
towards Helstonleigh. Charlotte continued her way 
homie, her tears ee je the dusky night, 

(To be continued.) 








Witerariy Potices. 

The Necessity and Lawfulness of Nephalism as a Remedy 
for Intemperance ; with Replies to Objections commonly 
advanced, Addressed to Young Men and Women, 
London; W, Tweedie. 

Nephalism is the new name for total abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks. The word comes from the Greek, 
where it denotes abstinence; and is also applied. té fast- 
ing, sobriety, prudence, and circumspection, We must 
not forget these other uses of the word, because they 
oceur in the Greek New Testament, The tract before 
us, by Mr. R, M, Johns, is a sober, earnest; and intellis 
gent plea for total abstinence. We only wish that in 





the title the author had. put “ expediency ” or “ fitness” 
instead of “ riecessity,” because it would better describe 
what he argues for. 





Is the Bible true? Seven Dialogues between James White 
and Edward Owen, concerning the “ Essinys and Re- 
views.” By the Author of “ Kssays on the Chutch.” 
London: Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday, 

In his preface the author. says that his objech has 
been to furnish a popular and useful refatation of cer- 
tain widely-diffused errors, and. he has therefore col- 
lected his arguments from every quafter. He has also 
im many cases abridged the statements or reasonings 


| of well-known writers; only distinguishing such quo- 


tations by invetted comuias when are given 
verbatim. The work is, therefore; # compendium of 
what has been written on some of the leading evidences 
of Christianity. It is thrown into the form of dialogues. 
James White represents the defender, and Edward Owen 
the opponent of Biblical truth. The subjects of diseus- 
sion are the creation, the miracles of the Old and the 
New Testdment;, the resurrection, prophecy, i ion, 
and conscience. A supplemental dialogue is added under 
the title of “general results.” As might be expected, 
White succeeds to a great extent in temoving the 
difficulties of his frieid, who concludes with a resolution 
to go back to his Bible and re-considér ifs statements. 
Oiven has had his faith shaken by the “Essays and 
Reviews,” and utider the influence of his new scepticism 
has absented himself from public worship. In this state 
of mind he meets with White, to. whom he makes known 
his perplexities and objections. The arguments for the 
defence are many of them striking and well put; they 
are specially suited for the comprehension of plain people, 
and for such thé book has evidently been written. 
Weé believe the author has been successful in his attempt 
chee ee gS og ayes owe Prgms the errors 
he exposes. book is adapted for genétal. redding, 
and we have much pleasuré in recommeiiding it to 
our readers, 


Mothers in Oouncil ; or, Scripture Light on Home Ques- 
tions, By the Author of “ Plain Words about Sick- 
ness,” London: Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 

A ical book of .a mést useful character, and 
y to be commended for its style and contents, 

The author commences with some suitable hints on the 

subject of mother’s meetings, especially aniong ladies. 

The chapters which follow describe the duties, difficul- 

oa grr serie of parents in relation to their 

children. Parerits ought to be persons of prayer ; they 
should impart religious instruction to their offspring ; 
and to these things they are encouraged by Scripture 
and actual experience. They should feel their deep 
responsibility, aid should endeavour to enforce what 
they teach by the influence of their example and affec- 
tion. The duty of obedience should bé enforced and 
placed in its proper light, and the subject of conformity 
to the world should be carefully i with refer- 
ence to the conduct both of parénts and of children. 

The death of children and that of parents is a 

matter deserving serious dttention; and such solemn 

events may be turned to ical account. Such are 
thé topics advanced in this little volume, and we can 
truly say that they are treated with much discretion, 
dnd in a Christian spirit; The book:is rendéred all the 
more attractive and interestin the large number of 
tiaté anecdotes with which it is interspersed. 

ose who have to superintend the education of a family 

fill dd well to obtain the ee on will find in it 
hints on almost every questidén w can arise, and ex- 
amples to illustrate almost every lesson that is taught. 

We wish the work an. extensive citculation, and con- 

sider it fitted, with the Divine bléssing, to do much good. 
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Whehly Calendar 


OF REMARKABLE EVENTS OHIEFLY ASSOCIATED 
WITH THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
—e— 
JUNE 8, 

Arcusisnor Scrorr BrHtavev. — Ho iy Nay 
accession to the throne was marked by many di culties, 
and his legitimate titlé Was much doubted. A strong 

adhered to him they considered the hegitimate heir 
to the throne, Richard EL., and amongst his best friends 
was Richard Scropé, Archbishop of York. He is reported 
to have been a man of most firm and conscientious prin- 
ciples. Thus, Richard repaired to York, and appoitited the 
archbishop his chancellor; bat Henry, with the Lords 
Westmoreland and Northumberland, landed in ¥ orkshire, 
and Richard was imprisoned in Pontefract Castle, and 
there died—some writers say from starvation, and others 
from blows received from hired assassins; bit be that as 
it may, he was believed to be murdered by Henry’s 
orders. Archbishop Scrope boldly framed several im- 
peachments against the king, which he caused to be fixed 
against the doors.of the churches in his own diocese, and 
sent them in the form of a circular into other counties 
in the kingdom, inviting the people to take up arms to 
reform abuses, charging Henry with perjury, rebellion, 
usurpation, the murder of his sovereign, extortion, and 
the illegal execution of many elergymen and gentlemen. 
To strengthen this call, he predched a sermon to three 
congregations assembling for religious worship im the 
cathedral, arid roused 20,000 men suddenly to arms, who 
joined his standard a few miles from York. Henry met 
im with an army of 30,000, and appointed a conciliatory 
meeting. This being agreed upon, the Archbishop, 
attended by the Harl Marshal, met the king, when they 
shook hands in sight of both armiés, and reciprocated 
other tokens of reconciliation and friendship, after 
which the Archbishop, by the persuasion of Westmore- 
land, dismissed his forces to theit ive homes. 
Having by this stratagem deprived the prelate of his 
means of defence, Henry ordered both him and the Earl 
Marshal to be arrested for high treason. A mock trial 
was gone through at Bishopsthorpe, the episcopal palace, 
and Henry commanded the Chief Justice, Gascoigne, to 
pronounce on them the sentence of death, which that 
upright judge refused to do; but he soon found another 
less setupulous, who ordered both the Archbishop and the 
Earl Marshal to be beheaded. The Archbishop prayed 
earnestly for their forgiveness, and for more om to 
the people of England. He then resigned himself to his 
fate, atid suffered, with great firmness, in a field between 
York and Bishopsthorpe, on the 8th of June, 1406. 
JUNE 9. 

Tit Orercy or Lonpon PrritioN Kine Henky 
FOR PERMISSION TO READ THE BIBLE.— ig Henry 
VIIT., after his martiage with Anne Boleyn, had shown 
disapprobation of many Popish forms existing in the 
Church, Previous to his rege thé people knew nothing 
of réligion, but stich as the priests chose to tell them. 
In their prayérs and religious ceremonies the Latin 
tongue Was itivariably used, and the gréat majority were 
living in a state of gross ignorance and superstition. In 
tated 1586, ‘ . bee hot having had is ieg “ 

isagreements the , permanently separated the 
see of Rome from the Anglican clergy. The jurisdiction 
of the Pontiff, no doubt, had béen Practically superseded 
before this by the powets vested in thé Crown, but it was 
not till this epoch that it was positively disavowed, inas- 
much as the denial of if was required upon oath poet 
the most influential portion of the king’s subjects. The 


ol Were ordered by tlie vi nt to from 
tis iter, at stated fetid, that the iPraticton 80 
long occupied by his holiness was usurped, and quite in- 





consistent with the fundamental laws of thé realm, as 
well as the independence of the English crown. Af this 
time thore had sprung up some zealous reformers, and, 
taking advantage of the change in the king’s mind, the 
reforming cletgy of London, amongst whom were 
Cranmer and Latimer (the latter of whom came from 
Worcester for that pe ) Om the Sth of Fune, 1536, 
drew up 4 petition King Henry for permission to read 
the Bible m their own tougue: There is no evidence 
of a direct answer being sent to the petitioners; but the 
following month of the same year every beneficed clergy- 
_ received an order from the king, that he “command 
pilgrimages, and to teach their children thé Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments in the 


vulgar tongue.” 
JUNE 10. 


CONSTANTINE THE GREAT CALLED THE First 
Councit of Nic® T6 DETERMINE ON THE ARIAN 
Heresy—The early Christian ministers used to meet 
frequently together to compare their ideas of Scrip- 
ture, and to encourage each other by reporting the 
fruits of their labour. In the early part of the 
fourth century there sprang up one Arius, a pres- 


—y 





6 to abstain from the use of images, relics, and | 


byter of the church of Alexandria, who maintained that | 


Jesus Christ was totally and essentially distinet from 


the Father ; that he was the first being whom God had 


created, and the instrument by whose subordinate opera- 
tion all things were made, and, therefore, inferior to the 
Father in nature and dignity. The early fathers were 
shocked at these false principles that seemed to be spread- 
ing throughout Italy, conéequently they petitioned Con- 
stantine the Great to call a council of all the learned 
divines on the subject; and it is resorded that on this 
day, 4.D, 825, 318 bishops assembled at Nice, and unani- 
mously condemned the Arian heresy, and framed that 
article which is called the Nicene Creed. The author 
himself was banished, ahd his books were burnt. 


JUNE 11. 

St, Bagnabas.— This day was set apari by the 
early Church as a festival in honour of St. Barnabas, 
who, though not of the number of the twelve chosen 
by Christ, is. nevertheless styled an apostle by the 
primitive fathers and by St. Luke himself. His 


singular vocation by the Holy Ghost, and the great 
sha i had in the apostolic transactions and labours, 
have obtained him this title. 


He was of the tribe of 
Levi, but born in Cyprus, where his family were settled, 
and had purchased an estate, which Levites might do 
out eir own country, He was first called Joses, 
which was the softer Grecian termination for Joseph. 
After the ascension of Christ, the apostles changed his 
namé to Barnabas. The first. mention we find of him 
in Scripture is in the Acts of the Apostles, where it 
is related that the principal converts at Jeru-alem lived 
in common, and that as many as were owners of lands 
or houses seld them, and brought the price, and laid it 
at the feet of the apostles, that they might contribute all 
in their power to relieve the indigent, and might them- 
selves be entirely disetigaged from the world, and better 
fitted to follow Christ.. No one is mentioned in parti- 
cular on this occasion but St. Barnabas, doubtless because 
he was possessed of a large estate: and perhaps he was 
the first who set the example of an heroic contempt for 
the world, Barnabas; by his piety and zeal, became 
great in the government of the Church, being “a good 
man and full of th Holy Ghost,” as he is styled by the 
sacred writer of the Acts of the Apostles. St. Paul 


coming to Jerusalem three years after his. conversion, 
and not easily getting admission into the Church, 
because he had been a violent persecutor, addressed 
himsélf t6 Sb, Barnabas as a ledding man, antl one who 


had personal 


knowledge of him, who presently introduced 


onl 
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him to the Apostles Peter and James; and such weight 
did his recommendation carry, that St. Peter received 
the new convert into his house, and he abode with him 
fifteen days. About four or five years after this, certain 
disciples having preached the Gospel with great success 
at Antioch, required some one of a superior order to form 
the church and confirm the neophytes; whereupon 
St. Barnabas was sent from Jerusalem to settle this new 
plantation. Upon his arrival he rejoiced exceedingly at 
the progress which the Gospel lad made, exhorting the 
converts to fervour and perseverance, and by his preach- 
ing made great additions to their number, insomuch 
that he stood in need of an able assistant. St. Paul being 
then at Tarsus, Barnabas took a journey thither, and 
invited him to share in fis labours at Antioch. This 
gave great jov to the heart of St. Paul, who accompanied 
him back, and spent with him a whole year. Their 
labours prospered, and the church was so much increased 
at Antioch, that the name of Christians was first given 
to the faithful in that city. Agabus, a prophet, foretold 
a great famine, which raged shortly after over the East, 
especially in Palestine; whereupon the church at 
Antioch raised a very considerable collection for the 
relief of the poor brethren in Judea, which they sent, by 
the hands of Barnabas and Paul, to the heads of thechurch 
at Jerusalem. Josephus informs us that this famine lay 
heavy upon Judea for four years. John, surnamed Mark, 
attended Barnabas back to Antioch. He was his kinsman, 
son to his sister Mary, whose house was the sanctuary 
where the Apostles concealed themselves from their per- 
secutors, and enjoyed the happiness of celebrating divine 
worship. The church of Antioch was by that time 
firmly fixed, and well supplied with teachers, among 
whom were Simeon, called Niger, Lucius of Syrene, and 
Manahen (the foster-brother of Herod the Tetrarch), who 
had the gift of prophecy; and as they were all assembled, 
the Holy Ghost said, through the mouth of these pro- 
phets, “Separate me Paul and Barnabas, for the work 
whereunto I have called them.” But as our readers 
are familiar with the words of the Gospel, we will 
not follow Barnabas through his ministry, but only 
observe that the word separate, here used, in the 
original Greek signifies being entirely set apart to 
divine functions, as the Levites were formerly. The 
great work that these two apostles were ordered to 
undertake was the conversion of the Gentiles, and from 
hence commenced the preaching of the Gospel to the 
heathen world. St. Barnabas always remembered that 
the conversion of nations was the province allotted to 
him, nor could he be induced to allow himself any 
repose, while he saw whole countries deprived of 
the light of salvation, Theodoret says he returned 
again to St. Paul, and was sent by him to Corinth, with 
Titus. But however wide his missions lay, he always re- 
garded his own country as the province especially al- 
lotted to his care; and there he finished his life by 
martyrdom. Alexander, a monk of Cyprus, in the 
sixth age, has written an account of his death, in which 
he relates that the faith having made great progress in 
Cyprus by the assiduous teaching, edifying example, and 
wonderful miracles of this apostle, it happened that 
certain inveterate Jews that had persecuted the holy 
man in Syria came to Salamis, and stirred up many 
powerful men of that city against him. He was seized 
by the mob, and after grievous insults and many tor- 
ments was stoned to death. His remains were found 
near Salamis, with a copy of the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
in Hebrew, laid upon his breast, written with St. Barna- 
bas’s own hand. ‘Theodorus Lector states that this very 
book was sent to the Emperor Zeno, in 485. 
JUNE 12. 

CrusADERS’ ATTACK ON JERUSALEM.—It was on this 
day, in the year 1099, that the army of the Crusaders 
that we have before alluded to as encamped before Jeru- 
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salem, made a furious attack upon the city, and, amid a 
storm of arrows and fire-balls, burst the first barrier, 
and strove to surmount the walls by escalade. The want 
of proper instruments rendered the assault abortive, and 
the followers of the Cross were driven back with shame 
and slaughter to their camp. This defeat was followed 
by suffering and privations from the scarcity of provi- 
sions and water, 
JUNE 13, 

Supmission or Kine JoHN To THE Popr.—At the 
commencement of the thirteenth century, Pope Innocent 
III. was on the Papal throne. He was notorious for 
exerting his double authority. His imposing taxes on 
the clergy for prosecuting the crusades, controlling the 
most powerful mosarchs in their domestic as well as 
national relations, is perhaps too well known to be worth 
repeating ; but, to use his own words, “ he wished to con- 
vince the world that he was determined to act as its 
sovereign,” and England, amongst other nations, was 
doomed to a bitter acquaintance with his power. A 
double election having been made for the see of Can- 
terbury, and each party applying to Rome for confirma- 
tion, Innoveut considered it a favourable opportunity 
for establishing more decidedly the Papal control over 
episcopal appointments. He accordingly annulled what 
had been done by both parties of the monastic chapter, 
and commanded the proxies to elect one of his own car- 
dinals. In vain did they reply it was contrary to the 
allegiance due to their lawful sovereign. But the threat 
of excommunication brought all the deputies to com- 
pliance. Having taken this step, as insulting as it was 
unprecedented, the Pope sent a letter to King John, 
accompanied by a present of four rings set with precious 
stones, emblematic of faith, hope, charity, and good 
works, “ One was wanting,” remarks Southey, “ which 
should have inculcated patience, for a second letter re- 
quired him to receive his nominee as the elect and con- 
secrated primate.” John resisted this at first, but the 
thunders of the Vatican were too much for him, until 
he saw his monasteries plundered, and the Church pro- 
perty going to fill the coffers of the Pope. John had by 
this time lost too much respect amongst his subjects to 
resist anything, though, summoning up the little courage 
he had left, he determined to oppose the Pope, and 
managed to collect together as imposing an army as 
England had ever yetseen. But when it was announced 
that Philip of France was commanded by the Pope to 
take possession of England, with the assistance of “good 
catholics” in his own country, he believed he should have 
enemies in his own camp, and thought that, by making 
supplication, he might yet retain his throne. Thus, to 
the disgrace of England, did this King John, on the 13th 
of June, 1213, lay down his crown before the Pope’s re- 
presentative, and sign an instrument by which he surren- 
dered the kingdoms of England and Ireland to the Pope, 
to be held henceforth under the holy see, and bound this 
kingdom for ever to an annual payment of a thousand 
marks in token of vassalaye, and renounced for himself 
and his successors all right to the throne should the agree- 
ment be infringed. To crown the whole, and to prove that 
his conscience was included in the surrender, and that at 
the Papal bidding he was become a hypocrite as well as 
a slave, he was obliged to state that he was induced to 
make this submission, not through any motive of fear, 
but purely by his own free will and inclination, and by 
the suggestion of the Holy Spirit. This Papal control 
continued till Henry VIILI.’s reign, 


JUNE 14, 

THE FIRST LUTHERAN CHURCH IN New Yorx«.— 
On the 14th of June, 1710, General Hunter arrived in 
New York, from England, in the capacity of governor 
of the province, bringing with him 3,000 Palatines, who 
formed the first Lutheran Church in New York. 
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GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
Anp PRonounceD ny HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS To BE 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Grascow anp Lonpon. [3 


‘ EEATING’S 
PERSIAN INSECT DESTROYING POWDER. 
povrtry, DOGS, and PLANTS are effectually 


freed from Fleas and all other Vermin with which they are infested, 
by the above Powder, which is quite harmless to animal life. The 
Farmer, the Gardener, or the Sportsman will therefore find it invaluable. 
Bugs, Cockroaches, Beetles, Moths in Furs, and every other species of 
Insect are also instantly destroyed. 

Sold in Packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, or post free for 14, or 
treble size for 36' postage stamps, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 
79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C., and by all Agents for Keating's 
Congh Lozenges, 

Take notice: each genuine packet bears the above name and address. [4 


“RHEUMATISM.” 


HEUMATISM, Rheumatic Gout, and Rheumatic 
Fever CURED by GARDINER’S RHEUMATIC COMPOUND, 
which may be taken with perfect safety, containing no colchicum or any 
other ingredient detrimental to health. This medicine is dispensed gra- 
tuitously to the poor by the London Bible Mission. Sold by the most 
respectable druggists. Wholesale and retail depot, No. 70, Mark Lane, 
E.C. Price 1s, 14d. and 2s. 14d. per bottle. 
“Custom House Terrace, Victoria Docks, E., March 25, 1861. 
“Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in stating that your Rheumatic 
Compound has done much good among my poor. Many often assure me 
that it has entirely cured them of severe rheumatism, and they are most 
anxious to recommend it to other sufferers. 
“T have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
“ Herman Dovetas, M.A, 
* Clergyman of the District.” 
.  **116, Fenchurch Street, London, 22nd March, 1861. 
“Dear Sir,—It is with the most grateful and pleasurable feelings that 
I write these few lines to bear my humble testimony to the excellence of 
Gardiner’s Rh tic Compound, which has most effectually cured me of 
that wretched complaint, the Rheumatics, after many years of suffering. 
You cannot do the general public a greater service than by making 
wn this most invaluable medicine. You may depend on my recom- 
mending the same to all my circle of friends; and if of any service to 
you, you are at perfect liberty to add my humble tribute of its excellence 
to any other testimonials already given you. f 
“T am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
“ Gardiner and Co.” “CHARLES BECKMAN, 
There are several hundred testimonials which can be seen by calling at 
the depdt, 70, Mark Lane, E.C. [5 
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Cp The most beautiful Memorial of 

the Great International Exhibi- 
tion of 1862 is the Superior Edition of 
“ Cassell’s Illustrated Exhibitor.” 


NOW READY, Price 6d., Part I., consisting of Forty Pages, of the 
SUPERIOR EDITION 


CASSELL’S 
ILLUSTRATED 
EXHIBITOR. 


Numerous SusscripBers to the “ILLUSTRATED 
EXHIBITOR, now issuing in Weekly Numbers, as well as 
readers of the former “ Illustrated Exhibitor of 1851,” having | 
expressed their strong desire that so beautiful a memorial of 
the Exhibition should be produced in a superior manner, more 
worthy of preservation, Messrs. CASSELL, PeTTER, and GALPIN 
have great pleasure in offering this Edition to the Public. 

Subscribers to the Superior Edition will be placed in posses- 
sion of a superb volume, printed upon fine paper, illustrated 
with highly-finished Engravings, representing all the most 
prominent objects of interest connected with the Exhibition, 
and containing a full Account of each Department, and an 
Explanation of each Engraving, the whole forming a valuable 
and permanent Record of the International Exhibition of 1862. 








CASSELL, PETTER, AND CALPIN, 
LONDON, E.C., | 
And every respectable Bookseller and Periodical Vendor, 


A NEW EDITION OF 


CASSELL’S GERMAN AND. ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT | 


DEANE’S | 


Tronmongery#Furnishing 
WAREHOUSES. 


A Priced Furnishing List sent Post-free. 


DEANE & CO,, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Established A D. 1700. (6 














Ts now issuing in 


‘PENNY NUMBERS, 
WEEKLY, 


AND IN 


FIVEPENNY AND SIXPENNY PARTS, 
MONTHLY. 











*,.* Part I. is now ready, price Fivepence, and will be forwarded, 
post free, on receipt of Five Stamps. 
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CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, Lefdon, E.c. 





COMMENCEMENT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


WITH A BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED FAMILY REGISTER. 











insertion of Parents’ 


On MAY 12th, 1862, was published the First Number of the NEW TESTAMENT DIVISION of 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE, 


With which Number is issued a beautiful 


FAMILY REGISTER, 


Consisting of Eight Pages, embellished with FOUR SUPERB ENGRAVINGS of (Original Subjects : the first Engraving is for the 
ts’ Names; the second for the Registration of Births ; the third for the Registration of Marriages; and the 
fourth for the Registration of Deaths; each with a richly-ornamented Emblematical Border. 




















*,* The OLD TESTAMENT PORTION may now be had complete in One Volume:— 
Mandsomely bound in Cloth, gilt back and front, One Guinea; or, Elegantly bound in Morocco, 
with gilt edges, Thirty-Five Shillings. 
A General Preface, Title, and Index to the Old Testament are now ready, price 2d. 


Handsome Cloth Cases, gilt back and front, for binding the Old Testament in one volume, are now ready, price 5s, 





CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, 
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LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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Now Ready, price 5s., handsome cloth gilt, 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE NEW EDITION, 


NOW ISSUING, 
In WEEKLY NUMBERS at 1jd, in MONTHLY PARTS at 7d. and 8}d., and in HALF-YEARLY , 
VOLUMES at 5s., of 


CASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR, 


IL.LOSTRATED. 





The POPULAR EDUCATOR is an IntustrateD EpvucaTionaL CycLOPxDIA, containing Lessons in History, Archi- 
tecture, Arithmetic, Algebra, Biography, Botany, Book-keeping, Chemistry, English Grammar and Composition, Drawing, 
French, Geography, Geology, German, Geometry, Greek, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Music, Natural History, Phonetic 
Shorthand, Penmanship, Physiology, Physical Education, Natural Philosophy, Reading and Elocution, Physics, Moral 
Science, Trigonometry, &c. &c. 


“We have gone over the pages of this work with sentiments of real wonder. We know no work like it. We 
confidently assert that there never was one like it in importance to the working man.”— Dublin University Magazine. 


_ _N.B.—A few Copies of the former edition of the Poputar Epvcaror still remain in print, and can be had complete 
in Six Volumes, price 4s. 6d. each, in cloth boards; or in Three Double Volumes, price 8s. 6d. each. 





Cases for Binding the New Edition are now ready, price 1s. 6d. 





CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.c. 





Now ready, 160 pages, demy 8vo, in handsome wrapper, price 1s., or printed on superior paper, and elegantly bound in 
cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., 


CASSELL’S 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO LONDON, 


WITH LARGE FOLDED MAP, AND TWELVE CLUE MAPS, | 


CONVENIENTLY PRINTED WITH THE TEXT FOR INSTANT REFERENCE. 


The characteristics of this Pictorial Hand-book to London are as follows:— 

Historical, Descriptive, and Antiquarian information concerning the great public edifices of the Metropolis, Palaces, Cathedrals, Churches, 
Hospitals, Museums, Prisons, Theatres, Parks, Galleries, and Exhibitions; the narrative being animated, whenever possible, with such living 
recollections and allusions as can alone prevent a work of this character from becoming tedious and uninteresting. 

Places of Busi and A , Commercial Establishments, out of town resorts of the public, the River and the Docks, Omnibus Routes 
and Cab Fares to all parts, form but a small part of the subjects treated of in the most practically important division of this work. 

Lists of the principal Churches in London, and of the most popular religious services, have been compiled from information of the latest date. 

Distinct chapters are given descriptive of the great centres of Manufacture and Commerce—the chief of which are Manchester, Sheffield, 
Birmingham, and Liverpool. 

Clue Maps, printed with the text, are given for every Railway Terminus, as well as for the most important thoroughfares. The large folded 
Map is corrected to the present date, and contains all the new lines of Railway, and half-route circles for the determination of Cab Fares. 

This w rk is confidently offered to the public as the most useful and interesting of its kind, and at a price lower than any Illustrated Guide to 
London hag hitherto been published. 


‘‘ Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin have published an excellent ‘Illustrated Guide to London,’ full of 
good sense and useful information.”—‘‘ The Athenzeum.”’ 


AN EDITION IN FRENCH IS NOW READY. 
NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND TO THE TRADE. 


CASSELL’S EXHIBITOR. 


The increased reputation of “Cassell’s Exhibitor,’ as one of the most interesting mementoes of the 











Great International Exhibition of 1862, has given rise to so considerable a demand for the back numbers of | 


the edition issued with “Cassell’s Paper,” that Messrs. Cassett, Perrer, AnD Gaupin have determined 
for the future to supply all the Weekly Numbers of “Cassell’s Family Paper Exhibitor” at One 
Halfpenny each, either with or without “ Cassell’s Family Paper.” 


The SUPERIOR EDITION of “ Cassell’s Illustrated Exhibitor” will be published only in Monthly © 


Parts, consisting each of forty pages and wrapper, beautifully printed on superior paper, price Siapence 
each Part. 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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